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Canal-boat Children.’ 


By Eruet M. Sprincer. 






EPORTS of unfavorable conditions among children living on 
R canal boats in England,? and rumors that unfavorable condi- 
tions also existed among children living on waterways in the 
United States, led the Federal Children’s Bureau to make an inquiry 
into the situation in this country. Through preliminary correspond- 
ence it was learned that Srobabhy the only canals upon which any 
number of families lived upon barges were the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal in Maryland, the Lehigh and the Delaware Division Canals in 
Pennsylvania, and the canal system in New York State. 

A field inquiry was therefore made by the bureau during the year 
1921 along the canals in Maryland and New York State, a similar 
study of the situation on the Pennsylvania canals being undertaken 
sinadltemaotealy by the Pennsylvania Public Education and Child 
Labor Association. The findings of these inquiries indicate that 
while the number of children living on canal boats in this country is 
small, the conditions under which they are living and working present 
unusually serious problems. School attendance is difficult, hours 
of work are excessively long, doctors are inaccessible, and proper 
recreation is lacking. 

Canal operation in the United States began early in the nine- 
teenth century and reached the height of its activity about 1870. 
With the extended development of railroads, however, came a decline 
in the importance of canal transportation. In 1908, when the 
last comprehensive report on the subject was issued by the Gov- 
ernment, 45 canals were listed as in operation and 54 as abandoned. 
Despite this fact, considerable attention has been given during 
the last decade to the development of inland waterways. In 1918 
New York State opened the new State Barge Canal, having greater 
depth and width than the old Erie Canal which it supersedes, and 
modern locks capable of use by large steam-towed vessels. Gradu- 
ally the canals eich were constructed with so little width and depth 
that only small mule-drawn boats could use them have been aban- 
doned, until now the only important canals on which mules are used 
are the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Lehigh Canals. 

In all, 354 children were found living on canal boats during the 
year of the study. The canals surveyed include both old and new 
systems and illustrate strikingly the differences and the similarities 
between them. On all canals the fact that the inherent nature 
of the work necessitates long periods away from a home on shore 




































: Report ofa study made by the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 

Canal Boat Children, by Robert J. Parr, National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
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2 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
is an impelling motive to boatmen to take their wives and children 
with them. On the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal the large majority 
of the captains had their wives and children with them; on {};, 
Lehigh and the Delaware Division Canals, probably because of th, 
small size of the boat cabins, the captains usually took with them 
only those children who could assist in the work; on the New Yor; 
canals, as on the Chesapeake and Ohio, the majority of the captains 
had their wives and their children with them, but because of thp 
arrangement of the boats im fleets, there were few captains com. 
pared with the number of boats operated and consequently fever 
children. The principal difference between life on the old and op 
the new canals, so far as the children are concerned, lies in the fac; 
that on the older canals child labor is profitable and practically indis- 
paneene while on the newer canals there is little place for it. Excep; 
or this decrease in the work of children the newer canals have most 
of the evils of the old. On the new canals, to be sure, boats are 
being constructed with larger cabins and better sanitary arrange- 
ments, but under both systems there are the same conditions iy 
regard to irregular school attendance, improper medical care, inade- 
quate recreation, and exhausting hours of labor for those children 
who work. 

While the bureau’s study did not include vessels other than canal 
boats it can safely be assumed that similar conditions exist for 
children living on other types of watercraft.’ 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 


HE Chesapeake and Ohio Canal extends from Washington, D. (. 
to Cumberland, Md., along the eastern bank of the Potomac 
River, a distance of 185 miles, with an ascent of 609 feet which is 
overcome by means of 75 locks.‘ The canal varies in width at the 
surface from 55 to 65 feet and at the bottom from 30 to 42 feet and 
has a depth of 6 feet throughout. The open season lasts approx- 
imately nine months, from early March till December. During tlie 
winter months it is customary to drain the canal to prevent damage 
which might be caused by freezing. 

The principal cargo has always been bituminous coal mined in the 
mountains about Cumberland, which is transported to Georgetown. 
Boatmen said that they averaged two round trips a month, the dis- 
tance from Cumberland to Georgetown being covered in from six 
to eight days, and the return trip in from four to six days. 

Practically all the traffic at the time of the study was conducte( 
by one company which owned the boats and employed captains 
to operate them. The policy of this company was to give preference 
to married men on the ground that a married man is steadier in [us 
job than a single man, and that the presence of his wife and children 
on a boat raises the moral tone. For the year 1920, the company 
reported that all but 7 of the 66 captains on its pay roli were married 
men. 


* During the course of the investigation, the attention of the bureau was called to the fact that children 
were living on river and harbor boats, especially in New York Harbor, and it was also reported that «!uldrea 
sometimes lived with their parents on coastwise freight vessels. See also MONTHLY LaBor KE\LiEW, 
July, 1918: “New York harbor employees,” by Benjamin M. Squires. 
¢ Ths number of locks has varied during the history of the cana] from 75 to 81. 
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Of the 59 captains who were married, 41 were found who had their 
children with them during the season studied. The number of 
children found accompanying their families was 135 (70 boys and 
65 girls); of these, 48 were under 7 years of age. In addition to 
these children there were found on canal boats 7 boys who were 
employed as deck hands by captains to whom they were not related. 
One of these boys was 11 years of age, four were 14, one was 15, and 
one 16 years of age. It is known that not all the families were 
located and interviewed and it is probable that the number of in- 
dependent child workers found is still less indicative of the actual 
number on the canal boats, inasmuch as they were even more difficult 
to locate than families. 


Boat Work. 


The operation of canal boats is an occupation handed down from 
father to son. Said one mother: “The children are brought up on 
the boat and don’t know nothin’ else, and that is the only reason 
they take up sree * Boys work for their fathers until they are 
big enough to get a boat of their own, and it’s always easy to get 
a boat.” Several men complained that they knew “nothing else” 
and realized that their children would have the same disadvantage. 
Most of the fathers had begun boating before they were 13 years of 
age; but since the majority had begun by helping their own fathers 
they did not become “captains” at an especially early age, many of 
them not until they were 25 years or over. Four men, however, had 
become captains before they were 16. The mother of one of these 
had died when he was 12 years of age, leaving $2,100 in cash to each 
of 14 children. The boy boated for one season with an older brother, 
receiving as compensation for the season’s work, an overcoat, a 
“made” (as distinguished from homemade) suit of clothes, and 
$7.50. When he was 14 he bought his own boat and team of mules 
and became an independent captain. During the first season he 
saved $700 and “lived like a lord.” He began with practically no 
education, and though he had been a captain for 54 years he had 
never learned to read and write. Several of his sons became boatmen 
and at the time of the study a 16-year-old grandson was boating 
with him. 

All the captains included in the study were native white. Seven 
were illiterate. Their wives also were all native white. Five of them 
were illiterate. One captain, who had begun boating with his father 
when he was 5 years of age, said that altogether he had gone to 
school only 29 months. By the time he reached the fourth grade the 
children of his own age had long since completed the grammar grades 
and he was ashamed to go into classes with younger boys and girls. 
He seemed to regret his own lack of education and said that when his 
little girl was old enough to go to school he should stop boating. 

Operation of boats.—The operation of the old-fashioned canal boat 
used on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal consists in driving the mules 
and in steering the boat. The mules are harnessed tedden to two 
long ropes or ‘“‘lines’”’ attached to the bow of the boat. From two to 
five mules are used by ‘‘spells,” two or three mules being stabled in 
the fore cabin at rest while the others draw. The boat hands take 





*“ Boating” is the term used by workers on canal and other boats to designate their life and occupation. 
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turns at driving, either walking beside the mules or riding the leader 
Although the captains usually do some of the driving, especially jf 
the boat travels at night, they consider it a child’s job during the day. 
In dry weather the towpath, which is level except at the approaches 
to the locks, is well beaten down and easy to walk on, but in summer 
the work is wearisome and hot. In wet weather the path is muddy 
and slippery, and consequently shoes and clothing get very hard 
wear. Cine captain considered himself the best father on the cana 
because he provided his boys with rubber boots. 

Steering the boat is accomplished by means of the “stick’’ located 
on the quarter-deck at the stern of the boat. This controls the 
rudder or “paddle,’’ and may be guided by the pilot standing or 
sitting against it. As there is practically no current to change the 
direction of the boat, the operation is very simple and the mother of 
the family often steers while doing household tasks that permit. \ 

oung child can steer a light boat, as the stick moves easily, but to 
steer loaded boats requires strength. The only complications in 
steering occur at the locks or when other canal boats are passed. 


Locks are 15 feet wide and approximately 100 feet long. The 
usual method of opening and shutting them is by pushing heayy 


beams which extend from the swinging gates on each side. At the 
time of the study the lock tenders were mostly old men who were 
assisted by the women and children of their families; the boat workers, 
however, frequently helped to operate the locks as it is sometimes 
necessary for several persons to eena themselves against the beams 
of the gates. (See Fig. 3.) Boats approach the locks so slowly that 
the steersman has ample time to fit the boat into the lock. Carefu! 
calculation, however, 1s required as the locks are only one foot wider 
than the boats. (See Fig. 4.) <A severe jolt against the wall of the 
lock has been known to sink a boat. When the boat is in the lock, 
the boatmen untie the mules and make the boat fast by wrapping 
ropes around heavy posts which are driven deep into the ound near 
the lock wall. After a lock is filled or emptied the boatmen pull in 
their ropes and steer the boat through. If another boat is waiting 
to enter a lock as one leaves it, great care must be exercised by thie 
steersmen of both boats. 

Hours of boat work.—Hours of travel on the canal were practically 
continuous. Fifteen hours a day was the minimum reported by any 
of the boat families; 18 was the rumber of hours most frequently 
reported; and several families stated they worked longer. One 
family had operated its boat without taking any intervals for rest. 
“Tt never rains, snows, or blows for a boatman, and a boatman never 
has no Sundays,” explained one father. “We don’t know it’s Sun- 
day,” said another, “till we see some folks along the way, dressed up 
and a-goin’ to Sunday school.’”’ One captain and his wife who re- 
ported working 15 hours a day employed no crew but depended on 
the assistance of two children, a girl 14 years of age and a boy of ». 
The girl did almost all the driving, usually riding muleback, and the 
parents steered. The little boy helped with the driving, but did not 
drive for more than a mile or two at a time. The boat was kept 
moving unti) the girl could drive no longer, then the boat was tied up 
for the night. We'd boat longer hours if the driver felt like it,’ 


said the father. 
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Boat work done by children.—Only the limitations of their physical 
strength prevented children on this canal from performing all opera- 
tions connected with handling canal boats. Consequently when they 
reported that they had done boat work it meant that they had assisted 
in all parts of the work. The older children, of course, bore heavier 
burdens than the younger. 


CHILDREN BOATING ON CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL, 1920, CLASSIFIED BY AGE 
AND NUMBER OF SEASONS WORKED. 
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As the above table shows, 94 children, or all except 7 of those over 
6 years of age, were found assisting in the work. Twenty-one of the 
children had begun to help when they were not more than 6 years of 
age, and 8 of these had begun when not more than 5. The following 
stories illustrate the life of the boat children. 

One of the boating households consisted of four persons—the 
captain and his assistant “‘deck hand,’ the captain’s wife, and their 
ll-year-old daughter. The child had been driving, steering, and 
doing housework about the boat for ‘several years,” but a did 
not like boating and got very lonely. Her father said that she 
could do anything the “hand” could do, but he felt it necessary to 
hire a man because, as he put it, “‘ you have to rest once in a while.” 
“The women and children are as good as the men,” he said. ‘If it 
weren’t for the children the canal wouldn’t run a day.” The girl’s 
school attendance for the year 1920-21 had been 89 days out of 177, 
or 50 per cent of the school term. 

An 11-year-old boy who had been helping his father since he was 
6 years old had become his father’s ‘right-hand man.” This boy 
was one of a family of seven children, two older than he, one a girl 
of 7, and the others under 6 years of age. ‘A boat is a poor place 
for little children,” said the father, ‘for all they can do is to go in 
and out of the cabin.”’ The four older children were accustomed to 
helping with the boat work, but the father depended especially on 
pthe 11-year-old boy. He could do any sort of work and often drove 
for long hours, and even well into the night. His school attendance 
in 1920-21 was only 93 days out of a possible 178. The father him- 
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self commented on this poor record and said that while he regretteq 
it he was obliged to “boat” his children as he could not afford wit) 
his large family to hire extra help. 

One 17-year-old girl boasted that she had been working on cana) 
boats for 12 seasons. The mother of this girl had had 17 childrey 
8 of whom were living. Of the 9 children who had died, 8 had died 
in infancy. The 2 oldest living children had married and left home. 
The remaining 6 children, including the 17-year-old girl, 2 hoy; 
who were 15 and 12 years of age, respectively, and 3 girls, aged ||. 
6, and 2, traveled with their parents on the canal. l except the 
youngest were regular boat hands, having begun to work when ¢ 

ears of age. The mother stated that for many years it had not 

een necessary for them to employ a crew as they had plenty of 
their ‘‘own hands.”’ During the season selected for study their boat 
had traveled 19 hours a day 7 days a week. While the 6-year-old 
girl was allowed to go to bed at 8 and presumably had lighter duties 
than the others, the 4 older children worked on shifts all day long, 
snatching a nap now and then. They went to bed at 10 p. m. and 
had to be up and ready to start again at 3 a.m. The oldest girl 
had stopped school on completing the fourth grade. The 4 other 
children who had been in school during 1920-21 had records which 
showed attendance varying from 29 per cent to 73 per cent of the 
term. The 15-year-old boy, with an attendance record of 29.6 per 
cent, had just completed the fourth grade and was not planning to 
return to school in the fall. 


Earnings. 


Earnings of fathers.—Reports of earnings showed rather low incomes 
as compared with the general run of wages in other industries. Cap- 
tains were paid per ton per trip, receiving about $75 or $80 for a 
trip. Captains who needed more assistance than members of thie 
family could render paid the wages of “deck hands’’ out of their 
own income, usually $12 to $20 a trip, although young boys got less. 
sometimes receiving clothing in lieu of wages or part of wages. 
While half the captains included in this study had paid helpers, the 
majority of the families having four or more children did not hire 
crews. Many of the captains said that without the assistance of 
their children they could not have made both ends meet. 

In addition to the wages of hired hands, the boat captain had to 
meet the expense of certain equipment and repairs. The ‘fall 
board” or gangplank over which the mules were led from the boat 
to shore had to be replaced frequently; the price of a new board 
was about $16. Troughs for the mules ranging in cost from $2.50) 
to $4.50 were supplied by some captains. Every man was expected 
to furnish oil for his ““‘bow lamp,” the expense varying with the 
number of hours that the boat was operated after Terk. This 
expenditure averaged about $10 per season. Some men were obliged 
to rep'ace the stakes for tying up the boat at night. In every 
instance the boat was furnished by the company and certain necessary 
articles of equipment were usually provided, such as mules, feed, 
harness, and “lines.” A few boatmen owned their mules, but 10 
such cases the company furnished feed and made the captain a cash 
allowance for every trip on which his mules were used. 
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During 1920 most of the captains received less than $1,250 from 
boat work. About two-thirds supplemented such earnings either by 
winter employment or by incidental work during the season. For 
example, one man owned towing mules which he hired out; other 
captains secured small loads of incidental freight consisting of general 
merchandise, farm products, or shipments for the pleasure parks or 
summer camps. On the revenue from this incidental freight the 
company collected from the captains a toll of 7 cents on the dollar. 

The one captain who had made more than $1,850 during the sea- 
son of 1920 was a man who was somewhat in debt at the beginning 
of the season. With his wife and six children and one deck hand he 
undertook to operate two boats. The mother and father each took 
charge of one boat, keeping the vessels as close together as possible. 
The boats practically never stopped and every member of the family 
except the two youngest children, 3 and 5 years of age, had a definite 
schedule of duties. During the season they made 133 trips with one 
boat and 14 with the other. (The largest number of trips made by 
any one boat on the canal that season was 18}.) 

Earnings of children.—In six instances the children who “ boated”’ 
with their families received pay for their work. One father 
had paid his 13-year-old son $5 a trip; another father had 
given his son, aged 17, $15 per trip. Two boys, 9 and 12 years of 
age, living under the guardianship of their older brother, had each 
received $8 per trip. ‘Two other boys, 11 and 16 years of age, work- 
ing for their stepfather, received, respectively, $7 and $12 per trip. 

The seven boys who worked as regular boat hands independently 
of their families reported wages ranging from $5 to $15 a trip, three 
being paid $10 a trip. Except in the case of one boy, these wages 
were below the average paid to deck hands on the canal. None of 
these boys, except possibly one concerning whom complete informa- 
tion was not given, received clothing in addition to wages. All, of 
course, were fed and housed. 

The total earnings for the children who received cash wages for 
boat work during the season of 1920 ranged from $35 to $247.50, 
the highest amount having been received by one of the boys who 
' was paid by his own father. Only six reported any employment 
other than boating. Two of these boys had worked in “factories,”’ 
; two in tanneries, one as a laborer for a building contractor, and one 
girl as a domestic. 


Living Conditions. 


The average size of the cabins on the boats of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal was 10 by 12 feet. All cabins had two bunks, one set 
‘into the inner wall of the main cabin and the other located in the 

so-called stateroom, which was partitioned off from the main cabin 
| by a diagonal wall. (See Fig. 5.) These bunks were 36 inches wide, 
sufficient space for one person but ordinarily occupied by two. In 
addition to the cabin bunks, the feed box extending across the deck 
at the center of the boat was ordinarily used for slee ing purposes. 
This box was 4 feet wide and 4 feet high, and with blankets spread 
over the hay and other feed it provided a fairly comfortable bed, 
used in some cases by the deck hands and occasionally by the chil- 
dren. Often in hot weather the floor of the deck was used as a bed, 
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but some mothers stated that they were afraid to let the childroy 
sleep away from the cabin. 

In spite of the narrowness of the berths, the cabins were ording. 
rily regarded by the families as providing sleeping space for fo, 
persons. ‘To these may be added two places in the Tait tax. making 
a maximum accommodation of six mare Of the 41 families yjs. 
ited, however, 10 had from 7 to 10 members, and 19, almost hal; 
had more than 4 persons. Possibly the most distressing instance of 
congestion existed in a family of 9. The mother said she made , 
bed for the children on the floor, but ‘‘when you get seven dow 
there, there ain’t room left to walk around without stepping on them.” 
The floors of the cabins were frequently left bare, although 14 fami. 
lies reported linoleum coverings. One family stated that it was 
impossible to use any sort of covering as the holies leaked and were 
always damp. 

The accompanying plan shows that the stove occupied a place ip 
the main cabin near the steps to the deck. Coal was ordinarily 
burned in these stoves and in several instances the family reported 
that the fire was kept through the night. One mother spoke of the 
heat of the cabin as being almost unendurable. Practically every 
boat was provided with a heavy canvas awning and in pleasant 
weather the boat family spent most of the day on deck. (See Fig. 6. 

Water for drinking and for cooking oe) Sy was secured from 
springs along the canal and stored in barrels or kegs; for washing. 
the canal water was used. In no instance had it been piped into the 
cabin as in some of the boats on New York canals. ‘Toilet facilities 
were entirely lacking. Cabin windows were not screened and in some 
—, mepeeey at terminals, the families were troubled by flies. 

ost families complained of mosquitoes. 

Food supplies could be secured at any town along the canal; but 
the families agreed it was better to “stock up” at Georgetown, as thi 
stores in the smaller places charged much higher rates. No family 
reported the regular use of fresh milk. Most families reported that 
they could get milk at the locks or at farm houses, but not for daily 
use. None of them had refrigerators, though many were in the habit 
of getting small pieces of ice to cool drinking water. 

Five captains lived the year round on their boats, one having lived 
on his boat for 18 years. All the other families visited maintained 
homes on land. The dwellings were chiefly small detached wooden 
houses, some being built of Cia None of them had modern con- 
veniences in the way of inside plumbing. Nearly all, however, were 
located in or near towns along the canal within one mile of schools. 










































Opportunities for Education. 


According to the parents’ statements, 102 children, including «ll 
those of compulsory school age or over, had at one time or another 
attended school. Of the 14 kndwn to have stopped school before the 
year of the study, one had completed the second grade; 2 had stoppe 
upon the completion of the third grade; 5, of the fourth grade; ané 
1, of the sixth; 3 had finished the seventh grade; for the remaining * 
the grade attained at the close of the school history was not know?. 
One of these children who had stopped going to school was 11 yea! 
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FIG. 5—PLAN OF CABIN, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO CANAL BOAT. 
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of age; and one, 13; the others were 14 years of age or over. Over 
three-fourths of the children 8 years of age or over who had attended 
school during the year 1920-21 were one or more years retarded; 
over one-half were two years or more below the normal grade for 
their age. Every reasonable effort was made by the Children’s 
Bureau agents to secure the attendance records of these children. Of 
the 52 for whom the actual record was secured, one girl of 7 years had 
perfect attendance. Seven children, including this girl, had attended 
80 per cent or more of the term; 17, three of them girls, had attended 
less than 50 per cent of the term. Two boys, 9 and 15 years of age, 
and one girl of 12, had attended less than 10 per cent of the term. 


Facilities for Medical Care. 





Very little use of the services of doctors had been made by the 
canal-boat families. A large proportion of them did not regard 
ordinary illness as an excuse for sending fora physician. “We never 
need a doctor,” said one father. “We just stay sick until we get 
well.” Among nine families who seemed to think it would be easy 
to get a doctor while boating, four qualified their statement with the 
remark that it might be necessary to go long distances. Said one of 
these: “You can always get a doctor in a day.’’ Another said 
“Easy, if you have the money.” In one family that had been 
obliged to search for a doctor, comment was made on the fact that 
the shifting of the boat necessitated having different doctors at differ- 
ent places, an unsatisfactory and expensive arrangement. More 
than half the families reported that it was difficult to get a doctor, 
and in the mountains at the upper end of the canal, or along the 
“long levels” it was practically impossible to secure medical assis- 
tance. Fifteen of the children were reported to have had serious 
illnesses during 1920. 

Information concerning conditions at the time of their most recent 
confinements was secured from mothers of children born subsequent 
to December 31, 1915. Four children had been born on boats and 
22 onland. The mothers of two of the babies born on boats had been 
attended at confinement by physicians. Thirteen of the 22 mothers 
giving birth to children on land were attended by physicians; 2 were 
attended by midwives; for the other 7 mothers the facts were not 
reported. Some children reported as having been born on land had 
been born at lock houses or in villages where the mother had neither 
hospital care, friends, nor home conveniences. One mother had had 
14 children, all born on boats. She had never had a physician, but 
always a midwife, and had received no care after delivery. At the 
time of the study 7 of these children had died. 













Accidents to Children. 








Numerous accidents had occurred among the boat children. 
Forty-five children had fallen into the canal more or less frequently; 
11 had been kicked by mules; 1 had been burned; 1 cut with an 
axe; another, dragged by a mule over a lock gate. One mother said 
that her four children had had many accidents. The oldest had had 
his nose broken by a kick from a mule. Fortunately the boat was 
hear a town in which he secured hospital treatment. With the 
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exception of the baby all had fallen into the canal many times, an( 
once when the lock master, by closing the gates too soon, drageed 
the awning off the deck and the children with it, they were caush; 
between the gate and the boat. In telling about these accidents, th, 
mother seemed to consider them an inevitable part of boating. 


Recreation. 


Opportunities for recreation were very meager. Several familie; 
when asked about their pleasures and recreation, replied that they 
had none. Nearly all said that their only friends were the other 
boating families. Some complained that the children got lonely and 
restless. One father who was musical was teaching his children ty 
sing and to play on the banjo and the mandolin. Some of the 
children spoke of, good times swimming in the canal, especially whey 
they reached the lower levels, or were detained for a number of days 
at the terminal. Unfortunately at this point, the water of the cana! 
was much polluted; the towpath, which furnished almost the only 
playground for the children, was littered with manure and refuse, 
and | children were obliged to find play spaces between the mules 
standing along the path. 


The Lehigh and the Delaware Division Canals.* 


HE history of the Pennsylvania canals shows the same 
decline in traffic that has occurred on other systems. Expensive 
constructions undertaken by the State in the early half of the nine- 
teenth century were later bought up by railroads and gradually 
allowed to go into disuse as steam transportation became more 
popular. At present only two canals are in operation in Pennsy!- 
vania, both under the control of one company. These two, the 
Lehigh and the Delaware Division Canals, are used in transporting 
anthracite from Coalport, near Mauch Chunk, to points on thie 
Delaware River. The Lehigh Canal, located along the Lehigh [tiver, 
extends from Mauch Chunk to Easton; the Delaware Division Canal, 
supplementing the Lehigh, extends along the Delaware River from 
Easton to Bristol, the total length of the two canals being 108 miles. 
The round trip from Mauch Chunk to Easton requires about four 
days; the trip to Bristol, about eight. The open season for tliese 
canals is eight or nine months. The boats used on these canals were 
smaller than those used on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. = In fact 
the cabins on these boats were so small that it was astonishing that 
any family attempted to keep house in them. The long hours, 
however, constrained the captains to have living quarters on the 
boats and, as at least one assistant was necessary for the operation 
of a vessel, it was not strange that men with families took one 0! 
more members of their households with them. Sixteen captains 
were found who had had children on the canals during the season of 
1920—in 13 instances their own or step-children, in one instance 
a young nephew, and in two others, boys who were not related to them. 





6 The information on which this section is based was secured through the cooperation of the Pennsy!\ als 
Public Education and Child Labor Association. 
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CANAL-BOAT CHILDREN, 
Boat Work. 


Earnings of boatmen.—As was the case on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal the company controlling the canal owned the boats and 
employed captains to operate them. The captains secured such 
help as they found necessary. Captains were paid on a ton-mile 
basis, the rate for carrying one ton of coal from Coalport to Bristol 
being $1 and the rates for intermediate stations being in proportion 
to the distance. Each boat carried from 90 to 95 tons.’ Assistant 
boatmen were paid by trip or by the day or week. Although the 
conditions of employment were similar to those on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio the working expenses of the captains on these canals were 
heavier. Whereas on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal the company 
usually furnished not only the boat but the mules, their feed, harness, 
and “‘lines;’’ on the Pennsylvania canals the captains were required 
to supply the mules and their upkeep. Mules were furnished by the 
company to those who did not own them, the terms being an install- 
ment payment on the purchase of the animals, usually $5 a trip; this 
was deducted from the captain’s pay and at the close of the season 
interest was charged on the amount remaining unpaid. The captains 
also had to meet other expenses, such as feed, “lines,” and other 
equipment. Frequently a man’s working expenses amounted to 
one-third or more of his gross receipts. 

Earnings from boating alone did not constitute a sufficient income 
for men with families. Every captain interviewed had had other 
sources of income; all of them had had some occupation during the 
winter and some had had positions which they had kept during the 
entire 12 months. For example, several of the men were lock 
tenders and by depending on the services of other members of their 
families they were able to keep these positions while operating boats. 
Earnings for boat work for the season studied in no case exceeded 
$1,250. The additional earnings from winter employment raised the 
general average of the men’s earnings for the year between $300 and 
$400. The largest annual income reported by any captain for the 
year in question was $1,977. In six families the father’s earnings 
had been supplemented by the wages of other members of the family; 
in this group the largest family income reported for the year was 
$2,286.83. 

Boat work done by children.—Probably because of the small size of 
the cabins the fathers usually took with them only those children 
who could be of service in operating the boat. A total of 33 children 
were reported by the 16 families as having made canal trips during 
1920. Of the 33 children, 25 were boys and 8 were girls. None o 
the girls had assisted on the boat during the 1920 season, but 21 of 
the boys had done so. Of the boys who had helped with the boat 
work, 4 were between 5 and 10 years of age, 6 between 11 and 13 
years, and 11 between 14 and 17 years, inclusive. 

Although few in number, proportionately more of the children on 
these canals than on any of the other canals included in the study 
were violating State laws, inasmuch as Pennsylvania forbids the em- 
ployment on boats of children under 16 years of age. Every child 








' Chesapeake and Ohio boats carried about 110 tons and New York boats about 240. 
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over 10 years of age on the boats was assisting with the work, and 5 
of them were receiving pay. 

The terms on which these children worked were interesting. Qn, 
14-year-old lad who worked for a man not related to him, had been 
engaged to drive mules at $7 per trip. The captain paid the boy's 
wages to his father who allowed the child to keep $2 a trip. One 
15-year-old boy who was ordinarily his father’s assistant, was given 
a temporary position as captain. For 27 days this boy had full re- 
sponsibility for a boat. He hired an older boy as deck hand, met 
all the incidental expenses of his trips, and received pay from the 
company at regular rates. One captain employed his two sons to 
operate the boat while he himself remained on shore as a lock tender, 
In this case the older of the two boys, who was over 18 years of age 
and therefore not included in this study, received wages. he 
younger boy, 15 years of age, worked with his brother for 6 months 
without pay. According to the father’s statement, the boat was 
operated 6 days a week, 18 hours a day, usually from 3.30 a. m. to 
9.30p.m. The boy said he got up at any time in the morning between 
3.30 and 6 o’clock and went to bed between 9.30 and 11 at night. 


Living Conditions. 


Cabins on the boats of the Lehigh and the Delaware Division 
Canals were smaller than those on the boats of any of the other 
canals visited. They measured only 8 by 10 feet and were entered 
by means of a ladder. Two wooden bunks, one above the other, 
were built into the side of the cabin; a cupboard was constructed 
across one corner; a folding shelf or table also constituted a part of 
the stationary equipment. Such other articles as were needed were 

rovided by ine beatenes Several families managed without chairs. 
he coal or oil stoves were kept in the cabin during the cool weather 
but wereset up ondeckwhenitwashot. Someof thefamiliesexplaine( 
their lack of a washtub by stating that the washing was done at home 
on shore. Normally the two bunks in the cabin provided a sleeping 
space for two persons; yet with one exception the boating groups were 


made up of three or more persons. ‘Two captains each had their 


wives and five children with them. One captain had constructed an 
extension to the lower bunk to accommodate himself, his wife, and 
8-year-old daughter. The man who helped him with the work slept 
in the upper bunk. Another family reported that they made up 
beds for the children on the floor. This does not, on the whole, repre- 
sent any greater congestion than on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
There were, however, no partitions in these cabins as there were on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio boats, and no attempts at privacy. Toile 
facilities, as on the boats of other canals, were entinedy lacking. 
Although supplies were easily procurable men said that living on 
the boat was more expensive than living on land for the reason that 
much of the food had to be purchased in prepared form. Baking wis 
not attempted on the boats, and the cupboards were not large enoug! 
to store considerable quantities. : 
All except one of the captains maintained homes on land. ix 
families owned houses which they had occupied for several years: 


three lived at the locks in houses provided by the company; the four 
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captains who rented their houses paid from $5 to $13 a month rental. 
In none of the houses they occupied was there any plumbing. 


Opportunities for Education. 


Although when in winter quarters all except one family lived within 
one mile of a school, the school attendance of the canal-boat children 
was seriously affected by the fact that boating began in April and 
closed in November. Two who claimed to be “still in school”’ had 
not attended at all during the year of the study. Reports showed 
that more than half were below normal grade. Among those who 
had stopped school only one had completed the seventh grade; three 
had failed to complete the sixth grade. 


Facilities for Medical Care and Recreation. 


Proportionately more sickness was reported among these children 
than among the children on the other canals; on the other hand, medi- 
cal care was much more accessible. A physician attended the birth 
of the one child who was reported as having been born on a boat. 
Falling into the water was a common occurrence among the children 
here, as on the other canals, and seemed to be taken as a matter of 
course. Hours of sleep, though in some instances unduly short, 
averaged longer than for the children on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. 

Recreation for these children was entirely lacking. Sometimes 
they mingled with other children when the boats stopped to load or 
unload. ‘‘We never boated Sunday,” said one saline, “but we 


didn’t go to church because we have no Sunday clothes.” Resting 
on Sunday seemed to be the greatest pleasure known to the families. 


New York Canals. 


HILE the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Pennsylvania canals 
are still operated according to the methods of the early days of 
canal transportation, New York has revolutionized its system by 
abandoning the mules and towpaths and introducing the use of steam 
power. Utilizing the old canals in some sections, constructing 
entirely new waterways in others, the State of New York has enlarged 
and improved its system in the expectation that the increased facil- 
ities will enable the canals to become an integral part of the trans- 
portation system. The State canal system, completed in 1918, com- 
prises a number of waterways, the main thoroughfares being the Erie 
Canal, now known as the State Barge Canal, and the Champlain 
Canal. The depth of the old canals has been increased from 5 feet on 
the Champlain and 7 feet on the Erie to a minimum depth of 12 feet 
throughout. The locks have also been greatly enlarged so as to 
accommodate boats 300 feet long. 

The State Barge Canal extends from Troy to Buffalo, connecting 
Lake Erie with the Hudson River and New York Harbor. The total 
distance from Buffalo to the New York terminal is 507 miles. The 
trip, which took 5 weeks when mules were used, can now be made by 
steam-towed barges in about 10 days. The Champlain Canal provides 
the inland water route from New York to Quebec. From the New 
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York terminals to the Canadian line is 3214 miles. On sections of 
this route in Canada mule towage is still necessary. The trip from 
Quebec to New York usually takes from 3 to 5 weeks. The seasoy 
for these canals is from about May 1 to December 1. 

Among the important cargoes carried on the New York canals are 
coal, lumber, wood pulp, grain, flaxseed, sugar, salt, petroleum, sand 
cement, and stent merchandise. Grains travel from the west viy 
Buffalo and the canal to New York. Among the boatmen on the 
Champlain Division, the report was common, ‘ We carried coal up 
and lumber down,” referring to the traffic of lumber and wood pulp 
towards New York and the transportation of coal to Canada. Sand 
and cement were handled to a considerable extent in the vicinity of 
Syracuse. Not ord the greater volume of traffic, but also the diver- 
sity of cargoes, differentiate the situation in New York from that in 
Maryland and in Pennsylvania, where coal is the one important cargo, 
Moreover, while the history of the latter canals shows a steady 
decrease in tonnage, the traflic on the New York system has increased 
wer year since 1918, when the improved canals went into operation. 

hereas the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Lehigh, and the Delaware 
Division Canals were privately owned and in each case the company 
operating the canal owned most, if not all, the boats, in New York 
the canals are owned and operated by the State and navigation is 
free. While the State has furnished some towing facilities in order 
to bridge the period of change from the use of mules to the use of 
steam, it has not handled freight. All traffic has been carried on by 
transportation companies or by individual boat owners. 

With the change to steam power have come changes in arrange- 
ments of boats and in the personnel of crews. Whereas, on the old 
systems, mule-towed boats traveled separately, the steam-towed 
barges are propelled in fleets consfsting of the ‘“‘steamer” and several, 
usually five or six, barges called ‘“consorts.” In this arrangement 
it is unnecessary for every vessel to carry afullcrew. The ‘‘steamer,”’ 
which may be a tug or a steam-propelled barge, carries the pilot or 
sa with a crew of five orsix men. The “consorts” are considered 
adequately manned if one individual is on them. 

This coupling up of the boats has also had its effect on the system 
of ownership. Owners of boats or barges which are not self-propelled 
must secure motive power. Those who own two or more barges can 
carry large enough cargoes to afford towage charges or may find it 
profitable to invest in a ‘“‘steamer” of their own; but for the man who 
owns but one barge, the expense of towage has been so serious 
matter that many have dropped out of the business. According to 
the report of the State superintendent of public works, for 1920: “No 
doubt exists in the mind of anyone that the day of the individual 
operator has passed.” 

During 1920, a large part of the canal traffic was handled by 
companies operating from 10 to 100 boats each. Some individual 
boat owners chartered their boats to these companies, attaching 
them to the company fleets and being paid by the companies on a 
time basis. In such cases the owner could not control his working 
conditions as he did when boating independently. His working 
hours and the type and size of the cargo were regulated by the com- 
pany. ‘‘ When we come to a town,” Soutiptaieidl sk wife of one of 
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these men, “the pilot does not give me time to go to market. The 
only safe way for me to manage is to lay up supplies for the trip and 
it is not always convenient for me to do that.”’ 

Besides losing his independence the boat owner or captain who is 
working for a company may have to endure living conditions on the 
hoat which he would not tolerate if the situation were within his 
control. The difference between the cabins of independent owners 
and of company employees was as great as that between the homes of 
the independent merchant and of the average wage earner ashore. 
The immaculate, neatly painted cabins of some of the independent 
boatmen, with attractive curtains at the windows, spotless aes on 


the bunks, good lamps, and stationary washstands, were in marked 
contrast with company cabins that bore no evidence of interest on 
the part of the company and little sense of responsibility on the part 
of the employee. 


Boat Work. 


Families on boats.—Grouping boats in fleets has greatly reduced 
the number of captains and consequently decreased the number of 
families living on boats. Formerly every boat had its captain, and 
most captains took their families with them; at present, however, 
there is one captain for the fleet, and usually only the captain’s boat, 
and possibly the first consort, have families aboard. Buries 1920 
the total number of boats operated on the New York canals was 798; 
but this number must be divided by six or seven to estimate, roughly, 
the number of fleets. Not all the boat families could be located 
and interviewed, but 71 were visited who had taken with them 179 
children on canal boats in 1920. Of these children, 61 of whom were 
under 6 years of age, 92 were boys and 87 were girls. 

All the boatmen were American born and all were able to read and 
write. Of theirwives, 10 were foreign born, 7 being French Canadians. 
One of these Canadian women could not speak En lish, and one could 
not read or write any language. With the boat families on the New 
York canals, as on other canals, boating was a family occupation 
handed down from father to son. Among the fathers of the 71 
families visited, 62 had begun their industrial life as boat workers 
assisting their fathers, most of them before they were 12 years of 
age. At the time of the study, 47 of the men owned their boats, 
8 of them operating under charter to companies; 23 were operating 
for companies on a salary basis. The remaining father was below 
the rank of captain and he was the son of a captain, traveling with 
a wife and baby in his father’s fleet. 

ours of boat work.—Where an independent owner had full control 
of the situation, as on stretches of lake and river, he ran his boat 24 
hours a day, for speed in transit meant more trips, more freight 
carried, and greater returns. The length of the workday on the canal, 
however, that is in the artificial sections of the waterways between 
the locks, was ordinarily 10 or 12 hours. The superintendent of 
public works stated in bee report that agreements with chartered 
towboats restricted the working-day to 12 hours; this he regretted 
as it doubled the time required for a trip. In general boats were 
operated for as many hours and as nearly continuously as possible. 
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Earnings. 


Earnings of fathers.—The income of men operating for themselves 
was se on the tonnage of their cargoes. rom their gross income 
which was often several thousand dollars, they had to p a0 heavy 
expenses for towage, equipment, repairs, wages of a crew if they hai 
no boys or young men in their own families, and other charges such as 
taxes, insurance, registration, clearance, fees, and dockage. (ne 
captain who ran two boats from New York to Quebec said he expected 
to clear $1,000 a trip, making two and sometimes three trips in a 
season. ‘The expenses of towing, he said, just about “ate up” the 
returns on one boat. 

Men on a salary basis were sure of their pay and were subject to 
very little if any expense connected with boating. Company rates 
of pay ranged from $110 a month for the captain of a consort to $165 
for the master pilot. Mates received $90 a month. In addition to 
the monthly wage, a per diem allowance of from 90 cents to $1 per 
day for food was made by some companies and was ordinarily paid 
over to the ship’s cook. Since she was usually the captain’s wife 
and the mother of the family she tried to procure provisions for the 
entire family out of this per diem allowance. 

The majority of men whose boat earnings for the season of 1920 
were reported earned $1,250 or over, showing much better financial 
returns from their work than were found on other canals. Propor- 
tionately fewer had supplemented their boat earnings by winter 
employment. Among the captains interviewed were men who owned 
and operated several boats and whose net returns amounted to sey- 
eral thousand dollars; others had had a bad season and had hardly 
been able to make ends meet. 

Earnings of children.—Whereas on both the Chesapeake and Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania canals the great majority of the children 
helped with the boat work, very few assisted in operating the boats 
on the New York canals. The reason for this was that the operations 
performed by children on the mule-drawn vessels were not called for 
in operating steam-towed barges. ‘There were no mules to drive and 
the boats were much too heavy for a child to steer. Out of a total of 
179 children living on the New York boats only 19 reported that they 
had done boat work during the season. 

Ten of these 19 boys were reported by their fathers as helping 
with the boat work without pay. The other 9 boys had been em- 
ployed as deck hands at regular rates; 1 at $80 a month, 5 at $90 
a month, and 1 at $100. These boys, from whom the full work of 
an adult was expected, were employed in the fleets of which their 
fathers were the captains, but they were paid by the company opcr- 
ating the boats. e youngest of them was 12 years of age, another 
was 15, and the others were 16 and 17. ‘The 12-year-old worked one 
month during the school vacation; the 17-year-old who received 59) 
was employed only one month; the others worked during the entire 
canal season. The season’s earnings for some of these boys amounted 
to $700 or $800. 

The child labor laws in New York State at the time of the study 
made no reference to boat employees, but no child under 14 years o! 
age was allowed to undertake any kind of work during school hours. 
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Only three children living on canal boats reported work other than 
that connected with the boats. One 17-year-old girl, while her 
father’s boat was docked in New York Harbor, had been employed at 
320 a week as an inspector in a sweater factory; one boy had been a 
salesman in a dry goods store at $10 a week; and one of the boys 
who had been a paid deck hand during the summer had worked for 
two weeks in the winter in a box factory. 









Living Conditions. 







Because boat owners have regarded the operation of the improved 
New York canals as more or less of an experiment they have been 
somewhat slow to construct new boats, and although a number of 
large steel barges have been built, the predominating type of canal 
boat in use in 1920 was still the old-fashioned 240-ton wooden barge. 
The cabins on these boats were located at the stern and usually 
measured 12 by 14 or 10 by 12 feet. To this floor space a few more 
inches were added by shelves, cupboards, and chests of drawers. 
Bunks and beds also were tredudinthy built into the wall of the boat 
The best cabins had one side partitioned off with sliding doors, making 
altogether three compartments—one large enough to accommodate 
a double bed or bunk, another containing the cook stove and cup- 
board, while the main cabin was utilized as living room and addi- 
tional sleeping space. Here was a folding table, which could be 
opened at mealtime, and along the wall a bunk also folded to half 
dimensions or shut into the wall under the deck. In some cabins 
cretonne curtains concealed the bunk. ‘The partitions insured privacy 
which was entirely lacking in more simply constructed cabins. No 
toilet facilities were found on any of the canal boats visited, though 
it was reported that some of the newer barges provided them. 

Water for washing was usually drawn from the canal or river, but 
the more intelligent families secured their drinking water from city 
hydrants at the terminals. All who traveled over the Champlain 
route, however, said that the lake water was very clear and suitable 
for drinking purposes. The best cabins had stationary basins sup- 
plied with water fees a tank on the deck above. Others had a barrel 
of water on the deck or in the cabin, from which the water was dipped 
with pails. 

Three families had cabins fitted with electric lights. These were 
families which lived on ‘‘ steamers” and could utilize power generated 
by the engine. All others used oil lamps, which were more or less 
ornamental according to the taste and income of the family. 

Sleeping accommodations were in many cases inadequate. Among 
the 68 families whose sleeping arrangements were reported 35 had 
sleeping places for every member of the household, while 33 had 
fewer places than there were persons to be accommodated. The 
worst condition found in respect to sleeping space was the case of 
a family consisting of father, mother, and four children living on a 
boat having sleeping space for only two persons. During extreme 
hot weather, when some could lie out on the upper deck under an 
awning the lack of bunks was not much of a seobice, but for families 
that remained on the boats throughout the winter, as 35 of the 68 
reporting did, the crowded conditions were serious. 
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Space on the upper deck was frequently utilized by mothers wh, 
did their washing there and hung the clothes on lines stretched tho 
full length or part length of the boat. Some boats were provide; 
during the winter with storm or winter cabins, rough caps or cupolas 
of boards covered with tarred paper. These served to keep the inside 
cabins warmer and provided a storage space for such articles as was) 
tubs and pails. On the whole, although some cabins were attractive 
and comfortable, others were greatly congested, dirty, and without 
ye ec ceiling or furniture. 

The boats of recently formed companies are built along modern 
and sanitary lines, but inasmuch as companies operating these boats 
do not permit employees to take their families with them, the cabin 
umprovements in the newest barges do not benefit the children living 
on the canals. | 

Food supplies could be secured at the various stopping places 
along the routes, though many families who could afford it made a 
practice of stocking up at the terminals. A few boatmen reported 
that the company supplied ice. Fresh milk was one of the most 
difficult articles to secure and only 13 families reported that they 
had been able to have it every day. Five families made no attempt 
to have fresh milk; others purchased it when they could and supple- 
mented the supply with canned milk. Considering the fact that in 
the small group studied there were 76 children 6 years of age and 
under, the lack of fresh milk constituted a serious disadvantage of 
canal-boat life. 

Forty-two families had winter quarters on shore. Small settle- 
ments of boatmen’s families are located at Whitehall and at Champlain 
in northern New York, another cluster near Buffalo, and another 
in the central part of the State to the west of Syracuse. Many 
families who have made boating their principal occupation live at 
Champlain and Whitehall, and the homes of retired boatmen are 
among the finest in these communities. In the group studied, mos! 
of the families having homes on shore had the advantage of city 
conveniences, were located within one mile of schools, and on the 
whole represented a higher economic level than the boat familic- 
found on other canals. 


Opportunities for Education. 


All the children of school age were attending school. Children 
who had permanent winter homes showed fairly good attendance, 
while those who remained all winter on the canal boats showed low 
wer a of attendance. More than half the children for whom 
ull facts were reported, however, were below the normal grade for 
their age. The children of families on canal boats moored in the 
basins or to piers in New York Harbor attended schools in New 
York City, Brooklyn, and in New Jersey. Though the distance from 
the piers to the schools was not great, children at Erie Basin had 
almost a mile to go, across dumps and unpaved streets and paths. 
Moreover, those who were back of the first tier of boats had to jump 
from one deck to another to get ashore. The boats were fastened as 
closely together as was practicable, but the levels of the decks varied 
with the rise and fall of the tide and the loading and unloading of the 
holds, and at times there was considerable risk in jumping from boat 
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to boat or from the boats to the shore. Children living on boats 
moored at the Shadyside and Edgewater Basins, on the Jersey bank 
of the Hudson, were in a still more hazardous position because of 
the wreckage that obstructed the space between the boats and the 
shore. Numbers of sunken canal boats cluttered these basins and 
families had to cross these wrecks to get to land. The school at 
Edgewater was at the top of the Palisades so that a steep climb 
up the embankment was necessary in order to reach it. One mother 
located at Edgewater said she never went ashore because of the diffi- 
culties of getting from boat to boat. Her little son, however, was 
attending the school at the top of the bluff. 


Facilities for Medical Care. 


Among the families that had required the services of physicians 
some had found that it was very difficult to get a doctor; it was 
universally conceded that in an emergency arising while the boats 
were crossing the lakes (Lake Oneida or Lake Champlain) it would 
be impossible to secure medical aid. Some said that it was not easy 
to get a doctor while on the Hudson. Most of the families agreed 
that on the canals doctors were fairly accessible and that the pilots 
were considerate in stopping the boats if anyone was ill enough to 
need a physician. Forty-six children in 29 families had been ill 
during the year of the study. Whenever possible, a sick child was 
left on shore. One mother who reported that her children were 
never very healthy said she always planned to have “a lot of medicine 
on board.” 

Fifty-eight children were reported as having been born on boats. 
Detailed information was secured regarding the conditions at time 
of the birth of the youngest child born subsequent to December 31, 
1915. In most cases it was reported that the boat had docked 
during the mother’s confinement and more frequently than not the 
services Of a physician had been secured. One father said that his 
boat dropped out of the fleet when the time for his wife’s confinement 
arrived. The boat had been delayed two days and had then been 
attached to another tow. Boatmen’s wives who could reach New 
York City at the time of a childbirth were especially fortunate because 
of the fact that the canal terminals at Piers 5 and 6, East River, are 
almost direetly opposite a well-equipped city hospital. One mother 
tho had been confined there said that the doctors and nurses fre- 
quently came over to the boats to see her babies. Several women 
had had the care and advice of physicians both before and after 
onfnement. While other women had not been so fortunate the 
eports as a whole showed more favorable confinement conditions 
han those found among canal families elsewhere. 















Accidents to Children. 


Decks of canal boats make a picturesque but somewhat restricted 
layground. A baby tethered on a sunny day to the flat, smooth top 
bf a closed hatch is probably as well off as any baby need be, certainly 
nfinitely better off than most city babies shut within four walls. 
e children, however, who attempt to play ball or hide-and-seek on 
he narrow decks run great hazards. It was a common occurrence for 
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a child to tumble off a boat. One mother of seven children laughed 
at the question and said, “‘ Why yes, they are always falling in.” };,, 
families reported the loss of one or more children through drownino 

One mother had lost four children while on canal boats. 7), 
oldest child had died of “sunstroke’’; the second, 5 years of age, had 
been drowned; another had been burned to death by an explosion of 
oil on the barge; another, a baby, had died of spinal meningiti, 
after being dropped on the deck of the boat and injured. One of tho 
surviving children had been injured by the oil explosion which killed 
the third child. 

Another mother had lost a little girl by the explosion of a rifle jp 
the cabin of the canal boat. It was two Smt before the boat could 
reach port and then it was some time before a doctor could be secured. 
After this experience the mother was unwilling to accompany her 
husband and permitted only one of the children, an 18-year-old boy. 
to go with the father. She thought that women and children should 
be prohibited by law from going on the boats. 


* Recreation. 


Social life among these families as among those on other canals js 
necessarily restricted. No families mentioned the attractions of 
towns except those who made a practice of wintering in New York 
Harbor. Even among such families those docking at the Manhattan 

iers had a great advantage over those docking in Brooklyn or on the 
Survey side, as far as accessibility to the city was concerned. One 
harbor boatman who was interviewed in a Brooklyn basin said that 
he hardly dared to go ashore alone at night because of the stories he 
had heard of holdups. The usual reply to the inquiry regarding social 
pleasures was a reference to other boat families, and sometimes this 
reference was deprecatory. Onemothersaid: “ You don’t like to mix 
with the other boat people. You don’t know anything about them.” 


Harbor Conditions. 


More than one-third of the families included in the study of the 
New York canals were interviewed in New York Harbor. Inasmuch 
as many of the canal boatmen bring their boats to New York at the 
close of the canal season and become harbor workers for the winter 
months the conditions in New York Harbor have an important bear- 
ing upon the lives of the canal-boat families. 

The vastness of the activities of this largest port of the United 
States is suggested by the fact that over 6,000 vessels are registered 
at the New York customhouse. Many of these, of course, are passel- 
ger or freight steamers engaged in foreign or coastwise trade; but 1 
is estimated that more than 3,000 boats, including both registered 
and unregistered vessels, are used for purely local traffic. As the 
canal boatmen come down to the harbor they pick up cargoes wher- 
ever they can find them and thus come, for the time being, into close 
contact with the life of the harbor. 

Harbor conditions necessitate the presence of someone on the boats 
at all times of day and night. As piracy is reported to be comm! 
and the danger from fire is great, it is customary for the boat owns 
and operators either to ‘aigiloy captains who are willing to remain 02 
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board all 24 hours of the day or to employ watchmen in addition to 
the day workers. The irregularities, however, which exist under a 
system in which some boats are manned by one person for 24 hours 
and other boats are _—— on a 10 to 12 hour day with a watchman 
at night give rise to dissatisfaction on the art of both employers and 
employees. A boatman who lives on board his vessel with his 
family may be, from some points of view, an advantage to the em- 
ploying company; but many of the boatmen feel keenly that condi- 
tions on the boats are not favorable for women and children, giving 
the following as the principal reasons for their attitude: Congestion 
in cabins and lack of sanitary facilities, fostering immorality and 
disease; inaccessibility of schools and doctors; lack of opportunities 
for recreation; and dangers from fire. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made both in 1920 and 1921 to secure 
legislation forbidding the presence of women and children on boats. 
While the proposed laws were intended to regulate conditions in New 
York Harbor they were not restricted in their application and would, 
if passed, affect all waterways in the State. Already a number of the 
more progressive transportation companies, both on the canals and 
in the harbor, have forbidden employees to have women and children 
with them on the boats; and it is noteworthy that leaders among the 
boat employees are in accord with this decision. 
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Immigrant Aid: Legislative Safeguards, and Activities of Bureay of 
' Immigration. 


By Mary T. WAGGAMAN. 


HE United States Bureau of Immigration is charged with the 
administration of various immigration laws, including those re- 
lating to the exclusion of Chinese and the examination of sea. 

men.' From the standpoint of the welfare of the immigrant, some of 
the provisions of these laws no doubt need to be amended. However 
a close study of existing Federal legislation on immigration and of 
the rules issued or promulgated in connection therewith discloses, on 
the whole, a protective attitude on the part of the Government 
towards the aliens at our gates and within our borders. Even when 
the provisions or regulations are primarily defensive against the 
incoming or remaining of undesirable foreigners such measures seem 
at the same time to contemplate the safeguarding of these strangers, 
In illustration of this attitude of the Government as manifested in the 
various immigration laws and rules, a number of these measures are 
summarized below. 

It should be noted that immigrants arriving at ports of entry are 
subjected to both physical and mental examination, as well as to the 
ordinary inspection by officers of the Immigration Service. Among 
the classes denied admission to the United States are persons with 
specified mental defects or physical diseases, paupers, beggars, va- 
grants, criminals, polygamists, prostitutes and procurers, anarchists, 

ersons who are opposed to organized government, persons likely to 

ecome public charges, contract laborers, illiterates, and persons who 
arrive alter the quota of their country under the 3 per centum limit 
law is filled. 

The number debarred from entry in the year ending June 30, 1922, 
was 13,731, and the number of immigrant aliens admitted, 309,556. 
The immigrant aliens who entered the United States in the year 
ending June 30, 1921, before the 3 per centum law was in actual opera- 
tion, aggregated 805,228.2, Notwithstanding this great reduction in 
the volume of immigration, the influx of aliens is still vast enoug! 
to make the administration of many of the following measures an 
important part of the work of the Federal Government. 

n addition to the examination of immigrants the officials of the 
United States Bureau of Immigration at the several water ports 
of entry inspected 973,804 alien seamen.* 











1 United States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Immigration laws. Act of Fel .5, 
1917; and acts approved Oct. 16, 1918, Oct. 19, 1918, May 10, 1820, June 5, 1920, Dec. 26, 1920, and May ly 
1921, as amended, and act of May 26, 1922. Rules of ay 1, 1917. 7thed., August, 1922. Treaty, laws, 
and rules gov admission of Chinese. Rules of May 1, 1917, 5d ed., October, 1920. 

2 United States artment of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Annual report of the Commissioner 
General, 1922. Washington, 1922. p. 24. 

3 Idem, p. 3. 
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Provisions in Immigration Laws and Regulations Relative to the Safeguarding 
of Immigrants. 


THe safeguards for aliens provided in the measures here outlined 
are obvious even in those instances where the dominant motive 
of the law or regulation is the protection of the people of the United 
States. 

Inspection of vessels.—Immigration officials inspecting passengers 
and crews on board vessels are instructed to observe and report on 
the prevailing conditions of sanitation and comfort on such vessels. 

Competency of medical examiners.—The United States public health 
officers, both men and women, detailed to examine incoming aliens 
are required to have “at least two years’ enn and practice 
in their profession since receiving the degree of doctor of medicine.”’ 
Officers with special training in diagnosing mental disorders are 
provided for the examinations for mental defects or insanity. When 
civilian surgeons are used in emergency cases such surgeons are 
required to have had four years of professional experience. 

Hospital treatment.—An alien afflicted with tuberculosis or with a 
loathsome or dangerous contagious disease is mandatorily debarred 
but may be admitted for treatment if the Secretary of Labor is 
satisfied that to refuse such treatment would be inhumane or cause 
unusual hardship or suffering, in which case the alien shall be treated 
in the hospital, under the supervision of the immigration officials 
at the expense of the vessel transporting him. 

An alien, otherwise admissible, who is afflicted with a disease 
which is easily curable shall be treated in a hospital at the expense 
of the ai bi company bringing him, his admissibility under the 
law in other respects to be determined after his discharge. Where 
one member of a family being so afflicted, is admitted to a hospital, 
the cases of the remaining members are generally held in abeyance 
pending his release. 

Whenever an alien shall have been naturalized or shall have 
taken up permanent residence in the United States and thereafter 
shall send for his wife or minor children, and she or they shall be 
found to be afflicted with any contagious disorder, such wife or children 
shall be held until it is found whether the disorder is easily curable. 
If the disorder is found to be easily curable and the responsible 
person is willing to assume the expense of hospital treatment, the 
wife or children may be accorded such treatment until cured, or, 
if otherwise admissible, may be landed provided other persons are 
not endangered thereby. ‘This section of the law has other pro- 
visions to meet specified circumstances which need not be taken 
up in detail here. 

It is also provided that alien seamen who, on arrival at United 
States ports are found to be afflicted with certain disabilities or 
diseases, shall be placed in a hospital designated by the immigra- 
tion officials in charge at the port of siuvtval foe treatment. 

The responsibility of steamship companies for hospital treatment 
of sick immigrants is taken up later. 

If the proper authorities deem that immediate deportation would 
unduly imperil the safety or health of an insane alien, he may be held 
for treatment at the expense of the Government. 
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Accompanying aliens.—When an examining medical officer certifies 
that a rejected alien is helpless because of infancy or illness and such 
rejected alien is accompanied by another alien whose protection o, 
guardianship is required by the one who is helpless, the accompanying 
alien may likewise be excluded. i. 

Unaccompanied children under 16 years of age.—Among the exclude 
classes named in the law are “all children under 16 years of age, yp- 
accompanied by or not coming to one or both of their parents, excep; 
that any such children may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor, be admitted if in his opinion they are not likely to become 
public charge and are otherwise eligible.” 

Boards - inguiry.—Arriving aliens who in the judgment of th: 
examining inspector are not clearly and beyond all doubt entitled to 
admis sion are held for examination before a board of special inquiry 
composed of three immigration officers. An alien thus held is per- 
mitted to have a friend or other representative appear with him before 
the board, but he may not have legal counsel. 

A ppeals.—An alien rejected by ated of special inquiry is allowed, 
under certain circumstances, to appeal through the Commissioner 
General of Immigration to the Secretary of Labor, and in prosecuting 
such appeal is dand to have legal counsel. Only attorneys of good 
standing are permitted to practice before the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

To facilitate the handling of appeal cases a Board of Review was 
created in 1922 in the office of the Secretary of Labor. Sometimes 
from 75 to 100 cases have been referred to the board in one day. 
While two years ago it took a week or ten days to secure a decision on 
an appeal made at Ellis Island, according to the Secretary’s report 
the period has now been reduced to three or four days.‘ 

An alien who has been certified as insane or mentally defective may 
appeal to the board of medical officers of the United States Public 

ealth Service and may engage at his own expense a medical witness. 

The immigration regulations also provide that an alien shall be 
given as prompt notice as possible regarding the disposition of lis 
case after appeal has been made. 

Whenever an appeal results in an order to admit on bond, such 
bond shall be in the sum of $500 unless otherwise directed. 

Privilege of remaining at station.—An admitted alien may stay a 
few days at an immigration station by paying actual expenses, if the 
prope: immigration official deems the reasons for such stay satis 

actory. If the delay is caused by accident or unavoidable conditions 
and the alien is unable to meet the expenses involved in the postpone- 
ment of his departure, the immigration officer in charge may authorize 
that such expenses be paid by the Government. 

Care in awarding contract for exchanging money, etc.—The contract 
for exchanging money, keeping eating houses, passenger and baggage 
transportation, and similar privileges connected with any United 
States immigration station shall be awarded to “the lowest responsible 
and capable bidder, after public competition.” 





ii Lipttes. States. Department of Labor. Annual report of the Secretary of Labor, 1922. Washington, 
1922. p. 86. j 
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Prevention of prostitution.—In addition to excluding prostitutes and 

rocurers and forbidding the importation into the United States of 
“any alien for the purpose of prostitution or for any other immoral 

urpose”’ the immigration law rem that whoever shall ‘“‘hold or 

attempt tohold * * * orshall keep, maintain, control, support, 
employ, or harbor in any house or other place, for the purpose of 
rostitution or for any other immoral purpose, any alien, in pursuance 
of such illegal importation, shall in every such case be deemed guilty 
of felony,” conviction for which is mee nt by imprisonment for 
not more than 10 years and a fine of not exceeding $5,000. 

Aliens who, after admission to the United States, are found prac- 
ticing prostitution or who are in any way associated with such practice 
are deportable on warrant of the Secretary of Labor. 

Protection from fraud and distress.—The Commissioner General of 
Immigration ‘‘ shall issue from time to time such instructions * * * 
as he shall deem best calculated * * * for protecting the United 
States and aliens migrating thereto from fraud and loss, and shall have 
authority to enter into contract for the support and relief of such 
aliens as may fall into distress or need public aid.’’ He is also author- 
ized to send back to their native country at any time within three 
years after their admission to the United States, at the expense of the 
| edie aid 


being so removed. 

Responsibilities of steamship companies.—With certain exceptions, 
the expenses involved in the removal of an alien from the vessel which 
brought him to the United States or in his detention, whether or not 
he is admitted or deported, must be met by the owners, masters, 
agents, or consignees of such vessel. These expenses may include the 


‘mmigrant’s maintenance, medical treatment in hospital, and burial 


in case of death. 

Not only are fines levied upon steamship companies for unlawfully 
bringing certain deportable aliens, but such companies must, in such 
cases refund to the alien, through the collector of customs at the 
United States port, the sum which was paid for such alien’s passage, 
from “the initial point of departure, as indicated in his ticket, to the 
port of arrival.”” The responsibility of steamship companies to return 
deportable aliens continues for a period of five years. 

Aliens denied admission to the United States shall at once be sent 
back, ‘‘in accommodations of the same class in which they arrived,” 
to the country from which they came, unless the Secretary of Labor is 
of the opinion that “immediate deportation is not practicable or 
proper.” Thesteamship companies are required to return such aliens 
without expense either to the aliens or the Government. 

When a rejected or deported alien has need of special attention 
and care, the steamship company involved must meet this require- 
ment on the return ocean voyage and, except under certain circum- 
stances, during the subsequent inland journey. When it is found 
hat any steamship company has neglected to fulfill its duties in this 
onnection, the Secretary of Labor shall employ suitable persons as 
Try = for like dependent aliens subsequently deported on vessels 
of that line. 
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Vessels responsible for the hospitalization, observation, and othe; 
expenses incident to the care of their afflicted seamen will not }, 
allowed to clear until all those expenses, including burial costs in cag. 
of death, ‘are paid or satisfactorily guaranteed.” ia 

If the requirements of the law make it necessary to return ap 
afflicted seaman to his own country, the immigration officer must hayo 
a satisfactor aranty that such seaman will have proper medica] 
attention and that the crew and passengers of the vessels transporting 
him will be safeguarded from contagion. $ 

In certain cases alien seamen afflicted with certain diseases or liah|. 
to become public charges are allowed to pass through the United 
States, but the master of the vessel responsible for the return of sych 
seamen to their own country must make due arrangements for their 
care during transit and provide enough money to cover the expense 
involved. 

Suitable landing places.—The law requires that persons, companies, 
or transportation lines bringing in aliens for hire from Mexico or 
Canada shall provide suitable and conveniently located landing places 
for such passengers. 

Interior stations.—In order to facilitate the handling of the work of 
the United States Immigration Bureau, interior stations are main- 
tained in many of the important population centers. The law also 

rovides for the establishment of interior stations to protect aliens 
fom fraud and loss and to promote the distribution of aliens. In the 
discretion of the Secretary of Labor aliens in transit from ports of 
entry may be accompanied by immigration officers. 

Consideration for family ties.—Among the exceptions to the literacy 
requirements is the one which allows an alien who is admissible or is 
already in the United States to bring in or send for certain near 
relatives even if such relatives are unable to read. 

Under the 3 per centum limit law children under 18 years of age of 
citizens of the United States are not charged against the quota, and 
the same law directs that as far as possible reference shall be given 
to near relatives (1) of citizens of the United. States, (2) “of aliens in 
the United States who have applied for citizenship in the manner 
provided by law, or (3) of persons eligible to United States’ citizen- 
ship who served in the military or naval forces of the United States 
at any time between April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, both 
dates inclusive, and have been separated from such forces under 
honorable conditions.”’ 

Religious refugees.—Aliens who prove to the satisfaction of the 
proper immigration officer or the Secretary of Labor that they are 
seeking admission to the United States to escape religious persecution 
in the country in which they last had permanent residence are exempt 
from the literacy test. 

Arrests on warrant for deportation.—Before calling attention to some 
of the measures for safeguarding immigrants who are arrested with 
a view to deportation, it should be noted that for certain causes 
aliens may be deported irrespective of the length of time they have 
been in this country; for various other causes the time limitation s 
five years; and in certain other instances the deportable period 
restricted to three years. 
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In a deportable case the alien is allowed to examine his warrant of 
arrest and the evidence on which it is issued. The rules also provide 
that he shall be — a hearing, at the beginning of which he is 
to be informed that he may have counsel if he so desires. A note 


to this rule reads as follows: “If the alien is unable to speak or un- 
derstand English, an interpreter should be employed where — 
ying 


ticable. If the alien is physically or mentally incapable of testi 
some relative or friend, if any, should be questioned.” 

A record. of the hearing in a warrant case must be sent to the 
United States Bureau of Immigration, also “any written argument 
submitted by counsel and the recommendations of the examining 
officer and the officer in charge.’”’ In the case of an alien physically 
or mentally afflicted, it is required that the record of the hearing be 
accompanied by a medical certificate indicating whether or not de- 
portation would endanger such alien’s life and whether or not he will 
need special care on his return voyage. 

Aliens who can not furnish bail shall not be kept in jail if any 
other secure place can be found in which to hold them. 

In the case of the detention of arrested aponiapre alien women or 
girls special protective procedure is prescribed, covering the char- 
acter of the place in which they are detained and the presence of 
special woman officers, whose duty it is to cooperate with the philan- 
thropic and similar organizations which aid immigration officials in 
cases of this kind. A special woman officer is sometimes called upon, 
in the interest of proper and humane administration, to make a 
separate investigation and report from those made by the inspector 
holding the hearings under an arrest warrant. 

If it is decided that it is absolutely necessary to confine an alien 
woman or girl in jail, explanation of such action must be promptly 
made to the United States Bureau of Immigration. When an alien 
woman or girl is placed under the guardianship of a society for any 
length of time, the organization shall be requested to report weekly 
as to the behavior and condition of such charge. 

In addition to existing arrangements resulting from the white slave 
traffic international agreement and of section.6 of the white slave 
act of June 25, 1910, efforts have been made to insure that deported 
women and girls, upon disembarkation at a foreign port, will at least 
be ‘in a position where responsible and charitably disposed persons 
will have knowledge of them and be able, wherever possible, to 
extend assistance.”’ 

Section 6 of the white slave act above referred to reads in part as 
follows: 

* * * in pursuance of and for the purpose of carrying out the terms of the agree- 
ment or project of arrangement for the suppression of the white-slave traffic, adopted 
July 25, 1902, for submission to their respective Governments by the delegates of 
various powers represented at the Paris conference and confirmed by a forma ee- 
ment signed at Paris on May 18, 1904, and adhered to by the United States on June 
6, 1908, as shown by the proclamation of the President of the United States, dated 
June 15, 1908, the Commissioner General of Immigration is hereby designated as the 
authority of the United States to receive and centralize information concerning the 
procuration of alien women and girls with a view to their debauchery, and to exercise 
supervision over such alien women and girla, receive their declarations, establish 


their identity, and ascertain from them who induced them to leave their pative 
countries * #* * 


28491°—23-__8 [253] 
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The difficulties and expense of deportation of aliens under warran; 
proreeaings are immensely increased by the fact that almost 4) 

uropean Governments require that their citizens or subjects befor. 
repatriation be furnished with passports by representatives of such 
Governments. Some of these countries will not receive their citizen. 
or subjects at all as deports from the United States if they have heey 
“without the realm in excess of a specified time.”” Sometimes fo, 
eign consuls in the United States will not issue passports until they 
have communicated with their home Governments, by which invest}. 
gations are made. Lack of sufficient appropriation has made jt 
necessary for the Bureau of Immigration to restrict its field officers 
activities in connection with the deportation of aliens unlawflly 
resident here to the more extreme cases.® 












Activities of Immigration Bureau. 





"THERE has been considerable criticism in the past regarding the 

inefficient methods used in handling immigrants at a number 
of the larger ports of entry, and in some instances charges of cor- 
ruption have been made.* Soon after the present Secretary of 
Labor began his administration he appointed a committee, com- 








osed of representatives of the Office of the Secretary and of the 
ureau of Immigration, to look into these charges. In his annual 
report for the fiscal year 1922 the Secretary states that as a result 
of these investigations “a reorganization has been had with most 





salutary effects. Resignations were received from a number of im- 
ortant officers and there were some removals. The methods of 
andling aliens, of keeping the accounts, and generally of administra- 

tion were reorganized and standardized and that process is stil! going 

on.” The increase in efficiency at the larger ports is reported as par- 
ticularly marked. 

An Advisory Committee on Welfare of Immigrants was appointed 
in June, 1921, by the Commissioner General of Immigration. The 

rsonnel of-this organization, which serves without compensation, 
is as follows: Chairman, Fred. C. Croxton, chairman of the Ohio 

Council of Social Agencies; secretary, Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, director 

of the Division of Toni ation and Americanization of the Depart- 

ment of Education of Massachusetts; Miss Julia Lathrop, formerly 

Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau; W. W. Sibray, of the 

United States Bureau of Immigration at Pittsburgh; Charles P. 

Neill, formerly director of the National Catholic Service School, 

and Miss Loula D. Lasker, who was active in Red Cross work. 

The committee has visited a number of the immigrant stations, 
but its tc ene investigations have been of Ellis Island, the port of 
entry of the great bulk of immigration in this country, as is shown 
by the following table, taken from the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration for 1922 (p. 24). 


5 United States. Regetenens of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Report of the Commissioner ‘eneral, 


1922. hie gm dong 1922. p. 17. 
s bere . Department of Labor. Annual report of the Secretary of Labor, 1922. Washington, 
1922. p. 
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ALIENS ADMITTED, DEPARTED, DEBARRED, AND DEPORTED, FOR THE FISCAL 
YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1921 AND 1922. 








Aliens. 





1921 1922 





Admitted. Departed. Admitted. Departed. 
De- 
port- 
ed 
Non- : | Non- . 

: after Immi-|. . | Emi- 
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ing. |aliens. 
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Pensacola, Fla... 14 
Mobile, Ala 31 45 
New Orleans, La.| 1,801) 2,767 
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It will be noted from the above table that in both 1921 and 1922 
the immigrant aliens entering at Ellis Island were more than double 
the number admitted in the same period at all other ports combined. 
The Mexican borderland ports and the Canadian border stations 
receive immigrants in considerable numbers, but it is Quite obvious 
that the welfare and protection of persons who come merely across 
the border do not constitute quite so serious a problem as the assist- 
ance of those who have come a long journey overseas. The de- 
crease in the number of immigrants from Canada and Mexico is 
attributed to the industrial depression in the United States, as the 
3 per centum limit law does not a ply to native Canadians and Mexi- 
cans or to aliens who have resided in Canada or Mexico for five years 
prior to their seeking admission to the United States. 

In connection with the inquiries of the Advisory Committee 
the United States Bureau of Immigration sent out a circular letter 
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in the fall of 1921 addressed to commissioners of immigration and 
inspectors in charge of districts, requesting them to report on the 
work of welfare organizations among arriving immigrants. It als, 
indicated that comment on work among foreign-born residents in 
any particular community would be of interest, and suggestions were 
asked for the improvement of the service to immigrants. As the 
replies to the questionnaire inclosed in the circular letter concerned 
principally the activities of welfare organizations and not the work 
of the Bureau of Immigration, these reports will not be taken up 
in detail in this article. 
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Ellis Island Station. 







Immigrants arriving at Ellis Island must undergo both physical and 
mental examinations by United States public health officers. Whey 
passed by these officers, the newcomers are inspected by an ofticia| 
of the United States Immigration Service, who refers aliens of doubt. 
ful admissibility to temporary detention rooms, from which they are 
summoned before special inquiry boards. : 

Aliens held for examination by special immigrant inspectors or 
before boards of special inquiry are not allowed personal communica- 
tion with relatives or friends. Such relatives or friends may, how- 
ever, by inquiring at a special desk at the station, secure information 
regarding the welfare of the detained aliens and the status of their 
cases. When the immigrants are ordered admitted, or their cases 
are completed before the boards, visiting is permitted. There is a 
room at the station for visitors and a kindergarten for detained 
children. 

Admitted aliens are transported from Ellis Island in barges to the 
proper railway depots. Women with children or women traveling 
alone are turned over to the care of appropriate welfare societies. 
Representatives of some 14 organizations interested in aiding immi- 
grants have headquarters at Ellis Island station in the department of 
social service.’ 

Recommendations of Advisory Committee. —The Advisory Committee 
on Welfare of Immigrants held hearings in the fall of 1921 with repre- 
sentatives of various welfare agencies working at the New York port 
of entry, carefully stg the Ellis Island station, and early in 
January, 1922, made the following unanimous recommendations: ' 

An official director of information should be appointed to take entire charge of the 
welfare work at Ellis Island, such official to be under the immediate direction oi the 


commissioner of immigration of New York. | 

That interpreters speaking several languages and trained in social work be appointed 
to serve immigrants pending their inspection and during such time as they are not 
permitted direct communication with their friends. 

That a plan be developed for the systematic exchange of allowed information 
between immigrants who are detained and their waiting friends. 

That women and young children be provided with separate and considera})ly 1- 
proved ni ht quarters and that a trained dietitian be placed in charge of the feeding 
of the children. 


That deta‘aed immigrants be provided with better laundry facilities. 

That the representatives of private welfare organizations who are authorized © 
carry on work at the station be allowed, under the direction and supervision of the 
Federal director of information, to aid in general welfare service for immigrants after 
they have been duly examined. 

































T Report of the Advisory Committee on Welfare of Immigrants, October 31 to November 3, |°”!. 
® Records of the United States Bureau of Immigration. es 
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That three separate religious services, Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic, be held on 
Sundays “‘with occasional services for other groups when needed.”’ 

That when aliens are excluded and deported an explanation of the reason for such 
action should be given to them and also, when practicable, to their interested relatives 


and friends. 
That there shall be some welfare workers on duty at all hours. 


That official interpreters meet arriving immigrants when embarking on the barges 
taking such aliens from the vessel to Ellis Island and that an information service be 
made available to them while they are detained at the Island. Heretofore immigrants 
have been without service of this kind until their examination was completed, and 
frequently they have been held apart from the public for several weeks pending their 
examination by a special board of inquiry. 

That pending medical examination immigrants be taken to large and comfortable 
reception rooms in the main immigration building instead of being held on the barges. 

That milk and crackers be served to all women and children at meals in the dining 
room and between meals and at bedtime in the detention quarters. Previously, only 
the small children had been provided with such food. 

That the large room on the ground floor of the main building which is being used as 
a money pore and railway ticket office be converted into a day room for detained 
women with children, such room to be provided with conveniences for the care of the 
§ children and to have easy access to an outdoor recreation place fitted up as a play- 

ound. That other commodious outside rooms near large porches with a view of the 
Bay be made available as day rooms for other detained immigrants. That a large 
outside room be made into a dormitory for women and children, so that they will not 
have to occupy the general dormitories. 

An appropriation of $100,000 for the current fiscal year has been 
made by Congress for improvements at Ellis Island. Additional 
appropriations are available for improving the heating and plumbing 
in the hospitals. The complete program has not yet been put into 
effect. Since the appropriation was made, however, various changes 
have been inaugurated tending to better the conditions under which 
all immigrants are detained. 

At Ells Island the men awaiting deportation on warrant are segre- 
tes from immigrants who are excluded on arrival or otherwise 

etained. In some cases, however, it is necessary to confine stowa- 
ways and other young men and boys with criminals pending their 
deportation, and the United States Department of Labor is endeavor- 
ing to discover a way in which to separate completely the criminal 
from the noncriminal class, but the problem of securing adequately 
guarded quarters away from the Island is a difficult one.* 

Attention was called in the hearings of the Advisory Committee 
(p. 107) to the overactivity of welfare organizations in appeal cases. 
Reference is also made in the latest annual report of the Secretary of 
Labor to the pressure brought to bear in these cases by relatives and 
attorneys, and “very frequently Congressmen and Senators become 
interested in behalf of relatives of constituents, to the great embar- 
rassment of enforcing officers as well as the Senators and Congress- 
men.’ It is almost needless to say that the administration of the law 
in regard to appeals has been subject to considerable criticism." 

With reference to the many hardships arising out of the enforce- 
ment of the excluding provisions of the law it should be noted that 
the Secretary of Labor is strongly advocating the passage of legis- 
lation requirmg that blood, physical, mental, and character tests be 
given abroad to prospective emigrants before they have broken up 





* Report of the Advisory Committee on Welfare of Immigrants, Jan. 27-28, 1922. 
“ Survey, New York, Doc. 1, 1922, p. 336. 
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their homes and made the sacrifices necessary for a long journey 
The attitude of foreign governments, however, regarding such ex ari. 
nations is a matter which will have to be reckoned with. 

The Advisory Committee also unanimously declared ™ that the 
motion pictures being shown at Ellis Island were in many cases 
“vicious and inappropriate” and suggested that some one be assiened 
to select suitable pictures especially adapted to immigrant spect. tors 
and that the director of welfare be made responsible in this matter. 

Medical inspection.—According to a report of the Surgeon Genera] 
of the United States, under date of August 2, 1922, “the facilities 
provided at the Ellis Island immigration station for the medical 


examination of aliens and the care and control of those requiring 
hospitalization can be accepted as satisfactory in every respect and 
as constituting a high standard. Ample space is Siovided for the 


pounsry and secondary examination and suitable quarters afforded 
or the conducting of examinations of both male and female whey 
divested of their clothing. There are also provided adequate |abo- 
ratory facilities for performing tests which are essential in arriving at 
a diagnosis of most of the infectious diseases.” ” 1 

The sey has a large recreation room where convalescent men 
may play illiards and other games, and there is a library available 
for all. On island No. 3 there is a contagious hospital, a kinder. 
garten for children, and a playground." 

Recommendations of Secretary of Labor.—The inadequacy of the 
space and the “antiquated” character of the equipment at the Ellis 
sland station is commented upon by the Secretary of Labor in his 
annual report for the fiscal year 1922 (p. 86) in which he recommends 
careful consideration for improvements along these lines. 


Other Stations. 


Boston.—The Advisory Committee found the East Boston station 
(1) lacking in facilities for taking care of the sick; (2) without any 
recreational facilities; (3) with overcrowded offices for the officials 
and employees; (4) without provision for the care of mothers with 
very young babies. 

It had been hoped to move the station to the Boston side of the 
harbor to piers which were constructed during the war by other 
governmental agencies, but it was found that the law would require 
the United States Immigration Service to rent the pier space at a sum 
seg exceeding any available funds under present appropriations. 

e retary of Labor has recommended “consideration of the 
suggestion that proper legislation be had which will make possible 
the use of otherwise unemployed Government buildings for the immi- 
gration service in Boston.” 

San Francisco.—The Secretary of Labor recommends that “ steps 
be taken for the erection of a suitable immigrant station in the city of 
San Francisco with a view of abandoning the station at Angel Island.’ 





mb im of the Advisory Committee on Welfare of Immigrants, Jan. 27-28, 1922, p. 1. 
rd 04. =. Department of Labor. Annual report of the Secretary of Laber, 1922. Washington, 
Pp 


1922. p. 

ef Raggy 5 keene ger a egar ei penny Oct. 31, 1922, 

on < wee Department of Labor. Annual caput of andemeiary of Labec, 1922, Washington, 
p. 87. 
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Both the island and the station are unsuitable for the purpose for 
which they are being used. The buildings are of wood, without 
adequate fire protection, and nearly all the fresh water for the island 
has to be brought there in scows. The cost of putting the station in 
repair would, the Secretary of Labor states, “go a long ways toward 
constructing a new station on the mainland.” The new buildin 
would cost approximately $600,000. It has been estimated that this 
change in location would save from $75,000 to $100,000 annually in 
overhead charges."* 

Seattle—The Government pays a very high rent for the Seattle 
immigration station, which is not half large enough for its purpose. 
The need for a new station at this port which aaa be commensurate 
with the volume of immigration handled there has been emphatically 
pointed out by the Secretary of Labor." 

Chicago.—The activities of the Chicago immigration station are 
confined chiefly to enforcing the deportation provisions of the law 
and the mere of arriving immigrants, their direction and protec- 
tion being left largely to welfare organizations. The acting inspec- 
tor in charge, under date of October 25, 1921, wrote to headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., as follows: ‘In my opinion the organizations 
engaged in this class of work in this city are able to handle the situa- 
tion adequately * * *. I do not believe that official aid is nec- 
sary. In fact these organizations, which are engaged solely in aid- 
ing the immigrants, can work more advantageously without connec- 
tion with or aid from any official agency which is engaged in enfore- 
ing deportation provisions of the law.” He also suggested that the 
methods of communication between detained immigrants at Ellis 
Island and relatives at points of destination should be improved. in 
many cases these relatives go from depot to depot, meeting train 
after train, because of having no definite knowledge as to when or 
where the expected immigrants will arrive. 

According to the chairman of the Advisory Committee, a large 
crowd of newly arrived aliens going to Chicago is sometimes put on 
a train which “has no real accommodations,” and the immigrants 
arrive in that city in a ‘“‘deplorable condition.” ‘7 Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau and former director of 
the Immigrants’ Protective League of Chicago, expressed herself 
before the Advisory Committee in favor of the Government’s as- 
suming responsibility for immigrants in transit from ports of entry 
to interior stations.'® 

The following excerpt is from a statement prepared for the Advisory 
Committee early in 1922 by Dr. Ernest Freund, president of the lm- 
migrants’ Protective League, and of the Commission for the Uniform- 
ity of Legislation in the United States. 

It is hoped that eventually the activities of the State [immigration] commission 
will be revised but it can not be expected that the State will assume functions which 
not only more properly belong to the Federal Government, but which the Federal 


Government is alone fitted to perform. This observation applies particularly to the 
‘supervision of immigrant arrivals. It is extremely doubtful whether the Immi- 



























































meee Department of Labor. Annual report of the Secretary of Labor, 1922. Washington, 
1922. p. 87. 

‘' Hearings before the Ad Committee on Welfare of Immigrants, p. 7. 

'* Report of Advisory Committee on Welfare of Immigrants, Jan. 27-28, 1922, p. 6. 
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grants’ Protective League, which has attended to this in the past, will be financia)}, 
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able to do it in the future, and if it will have resources, they should be applied t 

forms of protection which the Government can not properly perform. B red 
Of the things that the league has done in the past, the Government should particu. the 

larly undertake the following, as part of the work of an immigrant station in Chicago. inc 
Procure from Ellis Island lists of all immigrants bound for Chicago. : tiv 
Notify those whose addresses have been given. 1 
Aid friends in Chicago to communicate with arrivals in New York. fo 
Prepare affidavits where necessary in order to comply with landing requirement, No 
Maintain an agency for giving advice, receiving complaints and referring thos lan 

applying to the appropriate local authorities or voluntary organizations. Ws 


Assist those in transit through Chicago to other points. 
Moreover, in cases in which the Government has occasion to enforce the restrictive 
or repressive provisions of the immigration acts, some friendly governmental repr 
coe should be prepared to advise the alien or his friends of his rights under th r 
w. 


Pittsburgh.—The Pittsburgh immigration office assists relatives - 
and friends to fill out affidavits for aliens detained at ports of entry OP 
There is close and enthusiastic cooperation at this station between the ei 
representatives of the Federal Government and the various agencies “ti 


in the locality interested in immigrant aid and protection.” 
Medical inspection.—The United States Department of Labor has 
repeatedly made recommendations to Congress for appropriations Gel 
and remedial legislation to improve facilities for the medical exami- 
nation of arriving immigrants. The following extract from a letter ry 
from the Surgeon General of the United States, dated April 11, 1922 Sta 


at dy 


shows graphically the present inadequacies of the service along this Bu 


line at stations other than Ellis Island: i 
* * * I think it should in all frankness be pointed out that at the majority of the bes 
ports of entry a thorough mental and physical examination is impracticable because ora 
of the lack of facilities * * *. In order to effect a thorough mental examination, rs 
there should be provided a laboratory, hospital facilities, and adequate barracks nx: 
accommodations for the detention and observation of aliens for varying periods. As 1C a 
a matter of fact, the only ports of entry which have such facilities are San Francisco, pro 
New. York, and to a less extent New Orleans * * *. The situation on the Mexican I 
border is especially deplorable.” lab 
At various ports of entry aliens who require hospitalization pend- 192 


ing bey Soop age or diagnosis are placed in hospitals which are not J 32, 
controlled by the United States Department of Labor, and the care J yes 
and detention of these immigrants are delegated to the physicians in 
charge of such institutions, who have no police powers in these cases. 


The medical officers at various ports are obliged to examine aliens " 
on shipboard, because there is no provision for quartering them on FB oat 
land, and not infrequently the officers are unable to secure the privacy JB go, 
which decency demands for such examinations.” ap] 


The Secretary of Labor characterizes “as astounding” the Surgeon 
General’s statement in his report of May 2, 1922, to the Commissioner J der 
General of Immigration, as to the lack of facilities for the detention, Cor 
observation, proper medical cxamination, and diagnosis of diseases FB cj, 
of aliens arriving at the ports of Porto Rico.” ee 


_ 4 | 





us Report of Advisory Committee on Welfare of Immigrants, Jan. 27-28, 1922, p. 10. vs 
em, p. 16. 
a United States. Department of Labor. Annual report of the Secretary of Labor, 1922. Washington, - 
# Report of S General to Seer of Labor, Aug. 6, 1922. In annual of Secretary of Labor, 1922. 
os ey dicot vie Ka 
yo aca States. Departmentof Labor. Annual report of Secretary of Labor, 1922. Washington, 1922, 1. 
p.- 
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The Surgeon General’s sgl of August 6, 1922, made at the 
request of the Secretary of Labor, further emphasized the need for 
the enlargement of the immigration stations at numerous ports to 
include hospital facilities. The bed capacity of the hospitals tenta- 
tively recommended by the Public Health Service officers was as 
follows: Boston, Mass., 40; Baltimore, Md., 20; Mobile, Ala., 20; 
Norfolk, Va., 50; New Orleans, La., 30; Pensacola, Fla., 20; Port- 
land, Me., 30; San Diego, Calif., 20; Savannah, Ga., 10; Seattle, 
Wash., 30; San Juan, Porto Rico (number not specified) .™ 


Suggested Plan for Land Settlement. 


The present Commissioner General of Immigration is deeply inter- 
ested in the matter of placing immigrants on the land. He has 
repeatedly called attention to the large amount of undeveloped land 
available for small farms and believes that Federal and State gov- 
ernmental machinery should be coordinated and set in motion for the 
utilization of some of these lands for the placernent of immigrants. 

The Federal agencies whose cooperation he suggests would be very 
important in this scheme are the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, the 
General Land Office, the Bureau of Education, the Reclamation 
Service, the Bureau of Soils, the States Relations Service, the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the Department of Commerce, the United 
States Employment Service, the Bureau of Naturalization, and the 
Bureau of Immigration. 

The Commissioner General believes that ‘an American farm is the 
best possible instrument of Americanization.’’ He says: ‘‘ Put immi- 
grants of almost any race in an American farming community under 
conditions which will insure economic success, give them real Amer- 
ican schools for their children, and there will be no immigration 
problem so far as they are concerned.” * 

It is of interest to note that there were 10,529 immigrant farm 
laborers and 7,676 immigrant farmers admitted in the fiscal year 
1922” after the 3 per centum law went into operation compared with 
32,400 immigrant farm laborers and 22,282 immigrant farmers in the 
year ending June 30, 1921.” 


Conclusion. 


These recent official surveys and resulting recommendations indi- 
cate that existing conditions present large opportunities for improving 
governmental service to incoming aliens, and it is to be hoped that 
AUDTOpE AES will be made available to effect the needed changes. 

e fact that these investigations have been made is additional evi- 
dence of the vital interest of both the Secretary of Labor and the 
Commissioner General of Immigration not only in the general effi- 
clency of the immigration service but in the welfare of the immigrant. 





Amy Spies, Department of Labor. Annual report of Secretary of Labor, 1922. Washington, 

DP. 90, 90. 

lan aie quoted from letter of Commissioner General of Immigration to the Secretary of Labor, dated 
* United States. t of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Report of Commissioner General 

1922. Washington, oD 
7 United States. ment of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Report of Commissioner General, 

1921. Washington, 1921. p. 33. 
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Preliminary Report of United States Coal Commission. 


HE United States Coal Commission has pe submitted to 
Congress its preliminary report on the coal industry. In the 
report it is stated that the commission has not yet gathered 

enough information on a number of controversial matters connected 
with the industry to enable it to make a report on these points, but 
investigation of these is under way. 

“In reality,” it is stated, “the coal industry includes three inter. 
related industries—mining, transportation, and marketing.”’ 


The coal mining industry, in point of numbers employed, outranks any single 
manufacturing industry and stands next.to transportation and agriculture. A pproxi. 
mately three quarters of a million men are employed in this industry, of whom 90 per 
cent work underground. 

The capital invested, ac ime. | to the rough figures of the census, is $2,330,000,000, 
of which $430,000,000 is invested ir the anthracite region and the remainder in the 
bituminous fields. There are only 174 producers of anthracite and 8 of these control 
over 70 per cent of the annual output, while there are at least 6,000 commercial pro. 
ducers of soft coal, to say nothing of thousands of wagon mines and country coal banks 
These producers operate 9,000 commercial mines. 

Each coal district, if not each mine, has its own local customs and problems. deter. 
mined by the quality of coal, thickness of seam, attitude of the bed, conditions of 
mining, the markets which it can reach, its freight rates, its labor policy and other 
factors. In the matter of wage scales, even in the union districts where wage scale 
are determined by joint agreement, we find variations from district to district and from 
mine to mine. Still more difficult to summarize are the wage rates in nonunion mines. 
Not only are these wage rates complicated, but the opportunity to labor varies » 
greatly Hse field to field or mine to mine, depending on character of coal, nearnes 
to the market, and commercial connections, that it is dous to make any general- 
ization concerning miners’ earnings. 

No less difficult under such conditions is the determination of average cost or profit. 
These subjects require specific and very detailed, painstaking investigation, which 
is complicated by the varying prices charged and received , Fe the coal, quantity 
and quality both entering into the subject. The bituminous output is consumed 
Sporeninarely in the following percentages: Railroads, 28; industrials, 25; coking, 

; domestic, 10; iron and steel, 7; public utilities, 7; export, 4; mines, 2; bunkers, 2. 

coal industry does not end at the mine. Some 180 railroads take the coal at 

the mine mouth and transport it to thousands of destinations. Because the railroads 
are the customers of the bituminous industry, and because coal—ant|iracite 
and bituminous—constitutes one-third of the rai ’ freight the problems of the 
two are closely interwoven and their interests interdependent. Not only does irreg- 
ularity in oa output mean serious fluctuations in revenue but excessive irregularity 
impossible traffic demands on the railroads. On the other hand, interierence 

with rail ion means & corresponding stoppage of output for the mines and 
shortage of for the consumer. No solution of the coal problem can be found that 
does not recognize this community of interest between coal and transportation. but 
this community of interest, pee ye simply stated, is not simple upon examination. 
The movement of coal by rail water is complicated by variations in freight rates, 
dears and competition between different coals and between carrier. 

Nor the coal industry end with transportation. To connect the thousands o 
prod big and little, with more than 90,000 buyers of carload lot coal scattered 
over 48 ,, Tequires a widespread system of wholesale marketing. Sometime 
this marketing is reduced to the simplest terms, as when a steel plant or railroad buys 
@ mine and consumes its entire output. Sometimes it is conducted by the selling 
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department of a large operating company. Sometimes the task of bringing together 
roducer and consumer is performed by an independent wholesaler or selling agent. 
here are some hundreds of large wholesalers and a much greater number, perhaps 
3 500 in all, of smaller middlemen. Like the business of running mines, the business 
of selling has its problems and, like pening. it has also its abuses. 

The final link in the chain of coal supply is the retailer, who receives coal in car- 
load lots from car or yard storage and delivers it in smaller quantities to the con- 
sumer. There are some 38,000 retail coal dealers, most of them conducting a small 
business. They handle about 130,000,000 tons of coal, or 14 per cent of the bituminous 
and two-thirds of the anthracite produced. 

Combined charges of the railroad, the wholesaler, and the retailer in most localities 
exceed the price of the coal at the mines. Therefore it is readily seen that the problem 
whether the transportation and marketing charges are just and fair is of the utmost 
concern to the consumers of coal. 


DEFICIENCIES IN SERVICE. 


The widespread public dissatisfaction with the service rendered by the coal industry 
is not confined to matters of shortage and price, for a train of unfortunate consequences 
has followed those recurring periods of scarcity; deterioration in the quality of fuel 
delivered; congestion of railway traffic, necessitating the neglect of other freight 
to give preference to coal, to the serious harm of other business; and breakdown of 
mutual confidence of producers and consumers of coal as expressed in the customary 
contractual relations. 

How many there are we do not yet know, but there are certain mines which con- 
tract a part of their potential output, say 60 per cent, reserving the balance for spot 
coal. These operators guard themselves against car shortage by clauses which compel 
them to fill their contracts only in proportion to the relative car supply. So in recent 
years, when ulators with contracts could get only a partial supply of cars, they 
would use only the 60 per cent of available cars for deliveries upon their contracts, 
while the other cars would be used for spot coal—that is, they prorate their contracts 
with the sole purpose of having free coal for a higher spot market. 

The record of production and distribution of coal in recent years may be summed 
up in the word “‘instability,’’ and this instability in the supply of one of the most 
fundamental of all raw materials has been an important cause in unsettling business 
and in delaying the return of normal times. 


Large Profits. 


It has been suggested to us that one of the causes of high prices of coal is profiteering. 
There has been profiteering in the sense that grossly exorbitant profits have been 
taken at times by many operators, brokers, and retailers—profits that have been dis- 
proportionate to the cost of the coal or the service rendered or the risk incurred. 

But this commission has not yet obtained the figures for the past 10-year period 
specifically required by the act in order to settle this question. A thorough exam- 
ination of the profits of production and distribution, including the revenue derived 
from associated enterprises, is already under way. 


Labor Difficulties. 


Others attribute the instability in the coal industry primarily to labor troubles. 

There can be no doubt that two of the three periods of high prices since 1916 have 
been caused largely by labor troubles. In the first period of scarcity—August, 1916, 
to March, 1918—there were no strikes of consequence, and therefore some other explan- 
ation of the high prices and distress must be found. 

The second period of runaway prices, November, 1919, to late in 1920, was originally 
caused by a nation-wide strike of miners beginning November 1, 1919. In this case 
the shortage created by the strike was aggravated by difficulties in transportation, 
resulting in part from severe weather and in part from a strike of railway switchmen, 
and was further intensified by an unprecedented demand for export and by boom 
times at home, 

In the third period of shortage and high prices, from which we have not yet emerged 
the primary cause was a nation-wide suspension of mining, involvi practically all 
union men, which closed the anthracite region completely and shut dows two-thirds 
of the capacity in the bituminous fields of the United States and Canada. As to the 
merits of that suspension, whether it more resembled a ‘‘strike” or a ‘‘lockout,”’ the 
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commission expresses no opinion in this report. The point of immediate interest j, 
that, as before, the effects were prolonged and intensified by transportation troy}jeg 
until prices rose alarmingly and industrial plants began to close. 

We may refer to the unfortunate and unusual coincidence vf the general cessation 
of work in the union mines in the summer of 1922 with that of the railroad shopmey 
and other crafts within the same period. The former very largely curtailed the oy. 
put of the mines, and the latter so affected transportation in the fall and early wintey 


as to interfere seriously with the distribution of coal. The effect was seriously to 
deplete the usual supply of coal with which the country enters the winter. 
en work was resumed and the mines were once more turning out their product. 


it was found that the increased output could not be distributed apace with productioy 
for the effect of one cessation of labor was not so quickly remedied as the other, and 
not even yet has the transportation equipment been restored to its former condition, 
With the shortage of coal and lack of railway facilities the fall season opened with 
general bidding for the supply on hand. Prices were forced up, with the obvious 
effect on the public. 

Whatever the cause or the merits of the labor controversy, it is clear that an ip- 
definite repetition of these crises in the production and distribution of coal would be 
intolerable. Industry and the home alike must be freed from the menace of constant 
interruption of their coal supply. 


Feeling that ‘‘the responsibility of settling its disputes rests pri- 
marily upon the industry,” and realizing that the commission itself 
“is vested by the law creating it with no functions of mediation or 
arbitration,” the commission offered no suggestions until it was in- 
formed that the efforts of the representatives of the operators and 


miners to reach an agreement at a joint meeting in Chicago were on 
the verge of failure. The commission then, on January 2 and 4, 1923, 


sent telegrams to operators and union miners participating in the 
meeting in which it pointed out the necessity of an agreement which 
would keep the mines in operation, and warned that “failure to agree 
would create an intolerable situation.”” The commission urged that 
the present arrangement be continued until April 1, 1924, ‘by which 
time this commission expects to have found and reported fully all the 
facts over which your disagreements have arisen, with recommenda- 
tions to the Congress, and by which time the Congress will have had 
opportunity to consider Ae | take such action in the premises as it 
< deem wise.”’ 

parate replies were received from the operators and miners par- 
ticipating in the meeting. That of the operators noted the fact that 
the representatives of mine operators He | miners had failed to agree 
and expressed the opinion that this failure was due to “the cumber- 


someness of a nation-wide conference of bituminous coal operators 
and coal miners, representing fifteen producing districts’ which 
“made success impossible.” e operators pointed out that the 


conference had no authority as to the renewal of the agreement but 
stated that that subject would be a matter for the consideration of a 
subsequent conference: The reply of the miners stated their view 
that “the situation is not hopeless but, on the contrary, it is reason- 
ably certain that a wage scale conference will convene Betore the end 
of this month,” and a later telegram from Mr. John L. Lewis, pres!- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, stated that a conier- 
ence between representatives of the miners and operators of the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field would be held January 18, “for the purpose of 
negotiating an agreement for wages and working conditions in the 
bituminous industry of that area.’’ 

In view of these replies, the commission felt that it has reason to 
believe that “an agreement will be reached in the near future that 
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will avert any widespread cessation of mine operation in the union 
felds on April 1, thus assuring the needed coal supply for at least 
another year.” 


We are seeking to promote industrial peace by ascertaining and publishing certain 
acts. The first group of these includes reliable data on wage rates and earnings, on 
the volume of employment, on the costs and profits of the industry, on the competé- 
tion of other fuels and of coal produced by nonunion mines. All of these subjects 
the commission’s staff is now studying, and the results of its investigations will be 
made public in supplementary reports to Congress as fast as they become available. 
Up to this time returns on costs are already received and are being analyzed from 
agbout 2,000 operators, representing about 40 +9 cent of the total bituminous output. 

A second group of facts required includes the effect upon the industry of provisions 

for the check-off of union dues, participation in management or limitation upon 
ireedom of management, and other working conditions. This also involves investi- 
gation of what causes petty strikes resulting in costly stoppage of operations. 
‘ Collective bargaining should rest upon reason rather than upon force. American 
law and American public opinion recognize the right to organize into unions and 
the right to work without let or hindrance. It is alleged by the mine workers that 
in Logan County, West Virginia, Somerset County, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, 
free speech and peaceful persuasion have been denied, in violation of the law. It is 
charged by operators, on the other hand, that the agents of the union have resorted 
to violence in their efforts to organize the nonunion fields and thereby to lessen com- 
petition of nonunion coal produced at lower costs. We will investigate and report 
upon the methods used by union miners to organize these fields and the methods 
used by the operators to prevent such organization. 


Car Shortage. 


An opinion commonly expressed before the commission is that the primary cause 
of scarcity and high prices of coal is transportation deficiency. 

There have been recurring periods of ‘‘car shortage,’’ and such periods have gen- 
erally been accompanied by high prices of coal. There are many other causes for 


the inadequacy of transportation besides the absence of cars, such as lack of motive 
power, congestion of yards, terminal facilities, or gateways, single tracks where double 
tracks are needed, inability to coordinate movement of boats and cars at ports, strikes 
of railway labor, and severe winter storms temporarily blockading traffic. Any one 
of these elements may be responsible for what to the operator at a mine seems a simple 
“shortage of cars.’’ 

Car shortage occurred at intervals before the war, but since 1916 it has appeared 


‘more frequently and for longer periods, and its effects upon ma and coal supply 
have been more serious. This increase in transportation disability as a factor inter- 
fering with the movement of coal is in part due to the depreciation of equipment 
under the strain of war and labor complications. This important subject—inade- 
oe! of railroad equipment—is under careful study by the Interstate Commerce 
‘commission, as well as by this commission, and it is hoped that definite findings and 
recommendations can be made later. 

The so-called “‘car shortage’’ is not always due to insufficient coal-carrying equip- 
ment alone. In part it has been due to an overload upon the transportation system 
beyond what that system could reasonably or properly be expected to bear. The 
period of coal shortage and high prices from the middle of 1916 to March, 1918, was 
marked by almost continuous complaint of lack of cars at the mines. But the volume 
of traffic thrown upon the roads as a result of the war exceeded anything in their 
previous history, and when by the summer of 1918 adequate preparation had been 
made to handle the traffic all current requirements for coal were met and an unprece- 
dented surplus accumulated in storage. 

In the next period of shortage—November, 1919, to late 1920—the roads were called 
upon to make up for six weeks’ stoppage in coal production caused by a nation-wide 
miners’ strike. On November 1, 1919, the union bituminous miners stopped work, 
and when they resumed, on December 13, the movement of coal was 26,000,000 tons 
behind the previous year. The railroads were then asked to make up the deficit 
and to do it on top of the regular current movement of coal and other freight. The 
extra load came at a time when the export business in coal was unprecedented and 
when general business was booming. yan so, the railroads could probably have 
met the demand had it not been for the severe storms of that winter and the switch- 
men’s strike of the following spring. As it was, they established a new record for 
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total volume of traffic handled, and by the end of 1920 the deficit in coal supply haq 
been overcome and the price was again normal. ) 

Since the resumption of work, in August, 1922, after five months’ cessation, more 
bituminous coal has been offered for shipment than the railroads have been ab)|e ¢, 
carry, but only by investing money in a transportation system vastly in excess of 
reasonable requirements may the people of the country expect the railroads to make 
up within a few weeks the consequences of the five months’ suspension of a |arve 
part of the coal mining. 

At the beginning of 1923 the bituminous coal industry presents to the country its 
usual contradictions. The one complaint common to most of the coal mining ter. 
tory is that of ‘‘car shortage”; yet the outstanding fact is that in spite of a miner's 
election day and the Christmas holidays, these coal mines produced in December. 
1922, over 46,000,000 tons of soft coal. An actual shortage of anthracite has kep 
domestic consumers on the verge of a buyer’s panic, restrained only by the coopera. 
tion of the larger coal operators with the Federal and State fuel distributors, yet the 
46,000,000 tons of soft coal were probably sufficient for the country’s needs for current 
consumption, even in December, if evenly distributed. The fact that low coal 
reserves in the hands of the consumers are not being rapidly replenished doubtless 
adds to the fear of scarcity, yet a full car supply for the country’s soft coal mines. 
as rated by the railroads would have furnished transportation in December for more 
than 75,000,000 tons or 20,000,000 tons more than the country ever took from the 
mines in a single month. Plainly, ‘‘100 per cent car supply,” as based on such in- 
flated ratings, would create a car surplus or a coal surplus far beyond the ability oj 
the market to absorb, 


Overdevelopment. 


Already in our study we have come to see that underlying these immediate ¢aises 
of scarcity and high prices—labor difficulties and transportation deficiency are 


other causes; namely, the irregularity of demand and the overdevelopment 0! the 
mining industry. ese basic factors apply directly only to bituminous coal but 
indirectly they affect anthracite as well, for anthracite is in competition with bitumi- 
nous apt and the wage scale in the one industry is influenced by changesin the other 


We find that in the bituminous industry since 1890 the mines have averaged, over 
the country as a whole, only 213 days out of a ible working year of 308 days 
These averages, of course, show nothing as to the relative annual earnings of individual 
miners or their individual opportunity to work. In 1920, a year of active demand, 
the average time worked was only 220 days, and in 1921, the year of depression, it 
dropped to 149 days, with many districts showing a figure wad | below this average. 
Over a long period comapoentiresy little of the time lost has been on account of strikes 
and that in the years when there are no strikes the te time lost from all causes 
is about as great as in those when strikes occur. In the twenty-three years over 
which the statistical record of strikes extends, the time lost because of strikes has 
1s nine days a year, or less than 10 per cent of the time lost for all causes com- 

ined. 

The other attributed cause, lack of transportation facilities during the annual 
peak of railroad business, commonly known as “‘car shortage,” enhances the cost to 
the consumer, but it does not explain the short working year for the miners. When 
the needed coal is supplied the miner gets it out at one time or another and his work 
takes so much time and no more. Short working time is the result of overdevelop- 
ment in the industry. There are more mines and more miners than the needs o/ the 
country require. 

A cause of part-time operations of the bituminous mines is the variation in demand 
for the product, in part annual and in part seasonal. In so far as the irregularity 
in demand is,seasonal, greater in cold weather than in summer, the lost time in sun- 
mer is unavoidable unless some means can be devised to encourage the storage of oal 
during the dull months. The seasonal fluctuation in demand varies greatly {from 
one district to another; in some fields of the East it is unimportant; further West it 
is dominant. 

Moreover, our prelimi studies show that even in times of maximum demand 
the mines as a e do not work full time. In other words, the mine capacity 1s 
in excess even of maximum requirements. Although the country has never been 
able to absorb in a year more than 579,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, the present 
a a of the mines is well above 800,000,000 tons. 

steady increase in the a of bituminous coal miners during the last four 


years, notwi ing a lessened demand for their product is also a fact that stands 
out in the statistical records furnished the commission by the United States Geological 
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Survey. In 1918, the year of maximum coal output, when 579,000,000 tons were 
mined, 615,000 men were employed in the bituminous coal mines, nearly 622,000 
the next year, over 639,000 in 1920, and in 1921, 663,000 mine workers were employed 


in producing about 416,000,000 tons. To get a year comparable in soit coal output 
mh 1921 we have to go back to 1910, when 417,000,000 tons were mined, and it is 
significant that in that year less than 556,000 mine workers were employed, or about 
, million more tons of coal with 100,000 fewer miners. 

The difference between 1910 and 1921 may be viewed by the consumer of bitumi- 
nous coal somewhat as follows: The manufacturer who bought 10,000 tons of steam 
coal in 1910 paid for the year’s labor of 134 mine workers, whereas if he bought the same 
amount of coal in 1921 he paid the wages of nearly 16 mine workers. This plainly is 
jot progress, but the mistake must not be made of blaming the miner for a decreased 
output, for the average miner’s daily output in 192] was 4} tons, taking the 8,000 
commercial mines, large and small, in the United States, and in 1910 his daily output 
was about 34 tons, although this difference is attributable in part to the increased use 
of machines. But in 1910 the average bituminous coal mine was operating 217 days 
gs against 149 days in 1921. 

This condition of overdevelopment in mines and of surplus number of miners is an 
underlying cause of the instability of the industry. It means unemployment and 
intermittent employment to the coal miner and a direct loss to him of earning power. 
Itexplains his need and demand for a day wage rate higher that the average for most 
other industries. It has also adversely affected the profits of the operator and imposed 
a burden on the consumer. 

The seasonal character of coal movement is a serious handicap to the railroads in 
those districts where it is the rule. If the peak demands of the mines are to be met 
the carrier must provide equipment for which there is no use in the off season. 

The unequal distribution of work between mines, attributed by many persons to the 
asicned and private car system, is also being considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at this time. By this system men in one mine may get perhaps only one 
day's work a week and others, even in an adjoining mine, may get six days’ work, 
causing discontent and strengthening the demands for higher rates of pay applicable 
to all. 

As for the public, the cost of maintaining an overdeveloped industry is reflected in 
the high price of coal. We do not know accurately the extent of burden, but it may 
well be measured by the cost of keeping in the industry an excess of perhaps 
200,000 miners and their families and the excess investment in mines. 

The commission is convinced that there can be no permanent peace in the industry 
util this underlying cause of instability isremoved. Diverse causes have apparently 
promoted overdevelopment and inquiries are in progress as to the relative importance, 
among others, of the following: The — of railroads toward encouraging the open- 
ing of new mines and new mine fields as sources of revenue; car distribution rules 
that permit, if they do not encourage, larger capacity than the market obviously 
requires; the opening of new mines by large consumers; the establishment of freight 
rates that encourage the development of new fields; shifts in centers of consumption 
that abandon old fields and encourage new fields; the difference between union and 
ee ee costs; large scale suspensions in the unionized fields; and irregularity 
of demand. 


Coal Storage. 


A preliminary survey indicates that much can be done to overcome irregular demand 
by encouraging the storage of coal, and the commission can not stress too strongly the 
t advantage of coal storage during the spring and summer for fall and winter use. 
is recommendation should apply to all consumers of coal—the railroads, the public 
utilities, the industries, and the home—and on the measure in which it may be adopted 
vill largely depend the evenness of distribution and the cost of coal to the public 
during the season of heavy consumption. In addition, it will contribute to more 
continuous operation of the mines during the summer, distributing pene more 
evenly throughout the year, thus tending to stabilize the industry. al storage, 
generally adopted by the consumer, large and small, would benefit the carrier systems 
i the country by equalizing theirload. Itshould have the effect of reducing the price 
{ coal to the consumer. 


The report concludes as follows: 


.The way in which to reduce the overdevelopment of the mining industry is fraught 
with so many complications, not all of which are evident at first glance, that the 
rommission not yet had time to ascertain sufficient facts on which to base any 
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recommendations now to be made to the Congress. While it might be expected that jp 
an overdeveloped industry aggressive competition would have driven out mines with 
high producing costs and forced prices to the consumer down to a minimum, so many 
such complex factors have operated to prevent the free play of economic forces tha 
a very detailed and comprehensive investigation is required before a valid concly. 
sion can be reached. 

The inquiry involves the whole question as to what is best for the people —tfreo 
competition, Government or private ownership, regulation or control in the coal 
industry. Should the operators in given areas be permitted to combine, so that the 
low-cost mines would furnish the product to the people and the high-cost mines kept 
in abeyance to meet an emergency, properly regulated as to price and profit by some 
governmental agency, or should this prime necessity of life and business be |ej 
wholly to open competition in the market? This problem is of so great moment 
with reference not only to theories of government but also to the economic life of 
the Republic that the view of the commission must be left to its final report. 

There can be no satisfactory agreement as to wage rates and no lasting peace between 
operators and men unless steadier employment can be provided. ere can be no 
satisfactory solution of our transportation problem as long as the railroads are gy). 
jected to sudden peak loads of coal traffic at the season when the demands of avricy|- 
ture and industry are at their height. 

The commission believes that the public interest in coal raises fundamental ques. 
tions of the relation of this industry to the Nation and of the degree to which private 
right must yield to public welfare. It may be that both private property in an ex. 
haustible resource and labor in a public-service industry must submit to certain 
modifications of their private rights, receiving in return certain guaranties and privi- 
leges not accorded to purely private business or persons in private employ. 








Report of Railway Committee to United States Coal Commission. 


pointed by the American Railway Association to render such 
assistance as possible has just been filed with the United States 


Coal Commission. 
Referring to the production and distribution difficulties in the coal 


industry, the report in part said: 


We feel that the real remedy is to be found in the adoption by the American peo- 
ple, speaking throtgh legislative bodies and regulating commissions, of policies which 
will bring about: 

First. Such an attitude toward the railroads as will convince the public that money 
invested in railroads will receive a fair return, thereby strengthening railroad credit 
and making it possible to increase railroad facilities so as to care for the growing 
transportation needs of the country. 

Second. Peace in the coal industry and in the railroad industry, with such rela- 
tions between employers and employees as will prevent strikes, the fruitful cause of 
interrupted production and restricted transportation. 

It has been intimated that an immediate contributing cause of difficulty is found 
in ‘‘inadequate transportation facilities.’’ To what extent the conditions which 
create this impression are attributable to the abnormal overexpansion of the coal 
industry by the uneconomic multiplication of mine operations it is not our province 
to determine. It is enough to point out that there is an immediate demand on the 

of an im t section of the shipping public for additional rail transportation 
ilities; and, furthermore, the sowie of the country and the increase of its com- 
merce would in themselves constitute sufficient reasons for developing the carriers 
facilities to meet the demands which are sure to be made upon them. But this can 
only be done by the investment of additional capital, and additional capital can be 
secured only by the reasonable assurance of a fair return, and this assurance will not 
exist unless the investing public has reason to expect from the Government a liberal 
and not a repressive attitude. 


‘The report calls attention to the fact that in 1920 a total of 
14,766 bituminous. coal mines were in operation, an increase of 154 
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er cent over the total number in operation in 1910, while coal 
production increased only 37 per cent. 

“This shows a continual decrease in the production per mine,’’ the 
report says. “Had the 1910 tonnage production ee mine been 
maintained in 1920, the tonnage of that year could have been pro- 
duced by 7,950 mines instead of 14,766.” 


This means that the railroads were called upon to divide the available cars among 
6.800 more mines in 1920 than would have been necessary had the average produc- 
tion per mine been maintained on the 1910 basis. Expressed in another way, it 
means that the 150,000,000 tons by which the coal production in 1920 exceeded 1910 
was gathered from 6,800 additional mines, calling for vastly increased motive power, 
coal-car supply, and man power for the railroads to serve them all. 

While complete statistics for 1922 are not as yet available, such information as is 
in hand justifies the conclusion that this tendency toward inflation of the bituminous 
coal industry continues. ; ; 

The expansion was not confined to the increase in number of mines. The number 
of cars ordered, based on the rated ability of the mines to produce coal, kept pace 
with the increase in number of mines, until for the year 1920 the mines ordered cars 
sufficient to load 830,000,000 tons, which was 46 per cent more than the total con- 
sumption of the country. 

In October and November, 1922, after the mines got fully under way following 
the miner’s strike, the mines of the United States ordered cars for 165,000,000 tons, 
which was at the rate of approximately 1,000,000,000 tons per annum, or at the rate 
of twice the annual consumption of the country. 

The outstanding feature is the enormous increase in the number of mines contrasted 
with the relatively small increase in production, and is, we believe, a prime factor 
contributing to the plight in which the bituminous coal industry and the country 
finds itself at this time. 

It has been shown that the coal produced increased from 1910 to 1920 37 per cent, 
while the number of mines increased 154 per cent, requiring a greater amount of 
transportation service. To meet this increased demand the railroads provided 
additional coal cars, with an increased aggregate tonnage capacity of 424 per cent, 
in comparison with an increase of coal tonnage produced of 37 per cent. 

In addition, the aggregate tractive effort of the motive power provided by the 
railroads increased 53.1 per cent. Furthermore, the investment in road and equip- 
ment, for the purposes of coal and other traffic, increased 39.7 per cent. 

It is therefore pleasing to note the increase in transportation efficiency from the 
fact that a greater transportation capacity was provided with a minimum increase 
in individual units. It further indicates an economical policy in providing trans- 
portation facilities. 

The results of this policy are to be found in the freight transportation service ren- 
dered by the railways during this same period, for in 1920 they handled an increase 
in freizht traffic of 624 per cent, measured in net ton-miles, compared with 1911. 
This increased freight service in 1920 was accomplished with an actual decrease in 
the number of treight-train miles, while there was an increase over 1911 of 46 per cent 
in the average train load. 


The report points out that strikes among certain classes of rail- 
road employees, miners, longshoremen, lake seamen, and tugboat 
men “have all been potent factors in disrupting the orderly and 
regular flow of coal from producing centers to their normal meeita.” 


This has thrown undue and abnormal strains upon transportation facilities, 
causing congestion of railway channels and gateways, which decidedly slowed up 
movement of loaded and empty coal cars through such congested channels and gate- 
ays, causing great loss of car utilization and decreasing the number of cars available. 
It will thus be seen that general car shortage periods are usually related closely to 
najor industrial disturbances. 
_It seems that the railways have fairly kept pace with the increase in coal produc- 
on, but even with such additions and improvements they are unable to provide 
dequate service to accommodate a sporadic expansion dnd contraction of the coal 
mek such as has existed in recent years. 
Notwithstanding the fact that, as shown by the foregoing figures, railroad facilities 
lave increased in greater ratio than coal tonnage, and in ape of the fact that there 
have been frequent periods when a substantial portion of the carriers’ equipment 
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has been stored for lack of traffic, it has also happened that the carriers have boo, 











































unable to furnish transportation service for the traffic currently offered. [n auc, ge 
situations the public insistently contends, as in fact the bituminous coal operato, sil 
are doing at the present time, that the facilities of the carriers are inadequate |; j, (2 
of course, certain that the commerce of the country will increase, with resulting fa 
increase of traffic, and that periods will continue to recur when the railroads wi ), 
unable, as heretofore from time to time, to transport traffic as offered. If the pubjj on 
desires such service, it is obvious that the facilities of the carriers will have to }, we 
substantially increased in order to enable them to meet the public demand, whic, 9 ha 
increase will be possible only in the event that railroad credit is strengthened ay) | 
a more liberal treatment extended than has heretofore prevailed. of 
giv 
me 
Conditions of Harvest Labor in the Wheat Belt, 1920 and 192). - 
ru 
WING partly to their general isolation and partly to their far 
traditional individualism agricultural laborers are fess artic. fam the 
late as regards their needs and wishes than industrial workers, gm {T° 
Farm hands in the United States, generally speaking, do not organi» fii ™ 
nor make collective agreements fixing hours and wages and other labor ™¢ 
conditions, nor do they go on strike in order to alleviate the inequali-{im )# 
ties of their position. Farm wage bargains are in the main indi-gm ‘he 
vidual ones, the details of which are usually known only to the cong 2 
tracting parties. The increasing urgency of certain phases of th—m °™ 
farm labor problem, however, has in recent years produced a do — °" 
mand for reliable data concerning this scattered group of worker, I 
and the departments of agriculture, both State and Federal, have and 
been and are making efforts to secure such information. of 1 
The bases of this brief account of the labor problems of the wheat. 
harvest of the Middle West are two reports by D. D. Lescohier, 
produced in collaboration with the Bureau of Agricultural Economisfi 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, whose field agents 
secured most of the information. The area covered by the investig:- **" 
tion extends from Fort Worth, Tex., to the Canadian boundary and 
includes thy Fort Worth and Panhandle districts of Texas, nor 
central and northwestern Oklahoma, the western two-thirds off ives 
Kansas, southern and eastern Nebraska, north central and north 3% 
eastern South Dakota, most of North Dakota east of the Missoun Over 





River, and the Red River Valley of Minnesota. The small-gran 
harvest which yearly necessitates a force of over 100,000 men 1 
handle nearly 450,000,000 bushels of wheat and 600,000,000 bushels 
of oats, barley, rye, and buckwheat, is a national rather than: 
local enterprise, constituting, in the words of the. author of the 
reports, ‘one of the most dramatic episodes in the economic life 0 
the United States,” and, it may be added, if individual cascs afm | 
considered, one of the most romantic episodes as well. 
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Number and Classes of the Harvest Hands. or f 


hanc 

OWIN G to its shifting, seasonal character the exact number "gm 
workers in the annual harvest labor force is indeterminable, butt who 

is said to include from 100,000 to 200,000 persons, who may be divide! 


thro 
by, 6. Departmen t of Agriculture. Office of Farm and Farm Economics (now 3 pati! 
the Bureau Wshington, 1002 Bull Harvest labor problems in the wheat belt, b D. D. Lescohi 


to fa 
t and were 
collaborator. , 1922, Bulletin No. 1020: report on harvest labor in vestigatia 
1921, by D. D. | 
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generally into four groups, as follows: (1) Residents of towns of the 
small-grain States who work for wheat growers in their vicinity; 
(2) men who from year to year make advance contracts with the 
farmers for whom they work; (3) transient hands regularly employed 
on farms, in shops, factories, etc., who temporarily engage in harvest 
work; (4) transient laborers, really professionals, who ‘‘make the 
harvest’’ fairly regularly as a part of their year’s employment. 

Members of the first group naturally constitute a large proportion 
of the total number of harvest hands. Their proximity to the work 
ives them the advantage in securing the best jobs. Some of these 
men follow the harvest northward, but most of them obtain work 
in the vicinity of their homes after the harvest is past. This is also 
true of the contract men, thousands of whom contract with the same 
farmers year after year, often staying on through the threshing and 
the fall work. The members of these two groups are able to work 
from 45 to 100 days at the special harvest wages, and since they are 
in addition spared the traveling and other expenses which must be 
met by outside workers they realize the most financially from the 
harvest work and in some instances eventually acquire farms of 
their own. Transient hands, as the grouping indicates, include both 
temporary and regular seasonal harvest labor. Their periods of 
employment are shorter than those in the first two groups and their 
earnings consequently less. 

Data relative to the age when becoming wage earners, education, 
and previous occupational training were secured for 1920 in the cases 
of 153 harvest hands and are shown in the table following: 


AGE WHEN BECOMING WAGE EARNERS, EDUCATION, AND OCCUPATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING OF 153 TRANSIENT HARVEST HANDS IN 1920. 








} Num- Num- || 
Age when Doantpg wage | her of Education. ber of | Occupational training. 


Cases. cases. 


2 || Raised on farm 

Less than fifth grade. ... 11 || Trade apprenticeship. ... 
Fifth to eighth grade.... 108 || None 

Ninth or tenth grade.... 13 


2 
ll 
6 





























Regular Occupations of Transient Hands. 


THE regular occupations of these 153 men varied greatly. Thirteen 
were farmers, most of whom owned small farms or homesteads 
and were trying to earn a little extra money for payments on them 
or for their development; 20 were ordinarily employed as pio 
hands, mechanics, or in some mercantile undertaking in which wor 
was slack at the time; 11 were students, either college or high school, 
who were taking advantage of high wages to help put themselves 
through school; a number were farm hands who were lured from farm 
to farm by advances in wages. Fifty-five of the 153 men considered 
were what is known in the wheat area as “floaters,’’ or as they ex- 
pressed it, they were ‘“‘on the road’’—that is, they were confirmed 
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migratory laborers whose ambition was simply’ to earn enough 
during the summer to carry them comfortably throtigh the winter, 
In the investigation made during the harvest season of 192] the 
customary occupations of 14,133 “Tiervies hands were recorded, , 
general classification of which is shown in the following statement: 


EE cs SMe ss Co SoK a a A a oc ote aus craked. pon ce hehe tee. 
Common laborers. :.......................-..2.. Te oS ee Ie 
pebareramy Mdunisbee ss 50... skids. SO JA 8. 
Merchants or salesmen ; 
Professions... . . 
Semiskilled men (expressmen, oil-field workers, restaurant workers) 
Skilled men: 

Building trades 

Other lines (musicians, miners, etc., not of a factory character) 
Students 
CR SEONEGS a coUR Ua se suess ccc ts cca w sews gbObs ebb daudsce--; 


Total...... 


Of the 153 men for whom this information was received in 1920 
all came from humble homes, 94 from farms, the others from cities 
or villages. ‘Twenty-nine were foreign born. Similar statistics for 
1,125 men in the 1921 investigation ott that 623, or 55.4 per cent, 
were born on farms and that 242 of these were still ato d in agri- 
cultural pursuits. One hundred and eighteen were common laborers, 
and the others were usually employed in nonagricultural occupations. 
One hundred and ten of the 1,125 were foreign born, the Scandinavian 
countries contributing the largest proportion. 


Savings and Living Conditions. 


"THE savings of the 153 harvest workers investigated in 1920 included 
real estate, Government bonds, and cash, the cash amounts ranging 
from “a little nest egg for a rainy day’’ to $35,000 in one case, invested 
in a building in Chicago, and $43,000 in another, invested in Penn- 
sylvania coal lands and urban property not described. Forty-three 
had attempted farming, 27 of whom had been unsuccessful. The 
savings of 18 “‘floaters’’ averaged $345; only 1 possessed more than 
$500, and 3 reported less than $100. Eleven farm hands on the con- 
trary reported average savings of $4,475 each, and 3 others owned 
farms or city real estate. ~ 
Most of the men spoke well of their employers’ treatment of them, 
admitting that the farmers generally “treated them square.” The 
greatest fault found was with inadequate or uncomfortable sleeping 
quarters. Board furnished was universally good. 


Motives for Following the Harvest. 


‘THE motives which urge men to the harvest fields are, in the words 

of the author of these reports, “as varied as human life.” The 
investigators found in the fields ‘‘ farmers whose crops had been ruined 
or impaired by hail, drought, storm, or fire; some who had not enough 
land under cultivation to afford them a livelihood, and others who 
were seeking new locations; students and young men who wer 
looking for experience, a vacation, a chance to see the world; prodigal 
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sons trying to earn enough money to return to the homes they had 
forsaken; soldiers and sailors who had developed a thirst for roaming 
while in the Army and Navy; and men attracted by the lure of the 
eat out-of-doors or the pleasure of harvesting.’”’ But reduced to 
the. simplest terms the strongest reasons were (1) lack of employ- 
ment, either permanent or temporary; (2) the hope of making “a 
big — (3) the lure of adventure and ishobab experience; and 
4) habit. 
: With the “seasonal floater”’ the ‘harvest is a habit’”’ whose yearly 
fascination he is unable to resist. Thousands go to the harvest fields 
in order to satisfy their cravings for adventure and new experiences. 
“The grain harvest of the Central West,” says Mr. Lescohier, ‘‘is one of 
the few big adventures left in American life. The frontier and the 
Indians have been conquered; the lands of the West have been put 
under the plow; the secret resting places of the gold and silver have 
been explored and exploited; and the harvest mobilization now 
remains the most dramatic, adventurous experience in the industrial 
life of the Nation. From every State in the Union men of a hundred 
different. occupations come to rub elbows for a few days or weeks in the 
garnering of millions of bushels of grain over a territory adequate for 
an empire, and then vanish one by one back into the everyday walks 
of life. The quiet pursuits of agriculture become dramatic; imagi- 
nations are fired; the glamour and lure of adventure prevail over the 
humdrum of life.”’ 


Difficulties Operating Against Satisfactory Employment Conditions 


FROM the standpoint of the farm hand a most important difficulty 
in harvest work is the fluctuation in the demand for labor. 


Owing to the seasonal character of the farming industry, yr mewn! of 


the small-grain part of it, the demand for harvest labor is of necessity 
many times greater than that during the planting and growing of the 
crops. This means irregularity of employment for many of the men. 
At the height of the season the harvesting in each county or section is 
usually all completed about the same time. The army of workers 
must then either redistribute themselves in the vicinity or make the 
next harvest farther north, entailing in either case a loss of time and 
wages and in many instances the additional expense of travel. The 
report for 1920 finds that on the average 154 men spent 26 days in 
the harvest area, working 15 days and losing 11 days. 

Similar data for 998 men secured in 1921 show that these men, on 
the average, worked 8.34 days out of 16.32 days in the harvest area, 
losing nearly 50 per cent of their time. In comparison with the large 
mare of men engaged in the grain harvest these are rather small 
numbers upon which to base general deductions, but they indicate 
the general tendency to irregularity of employment prevailing in an 
important industry. 

limatic conditions that retard or advance the time of harvest also 
affect the volume of the demand for labor, while damage to crops by 
tust, grasshoppers, drought, hail, etc., which materially reduce the 
output, the concentration of labor during the threshing season, and 
variations in ‘wage rates also tend to produce conditions eventually 
resulting in irregularity of employment. 
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It follows from the foregoing that an outstanding labor pro)len, 
of the wheat area is the development of adequate machinery for tho 
mobilization and distribution of harvest labor. Efforts have hee, 
made by State labor offices to estimate with some degree of accuracy 
the amount of labor which will be needed during a certain season, 
but the only known definite method for computing the number of 
harvest hands needed for a certain season was that adopted by 4 

oup of county agents at Manhattan, Kans., in November, 1919, and 
ater put into operation in Kansas. Describing the method the 
report says: 


This formula gives a reasonably conservative estimate of the amount of labor needed 
The Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics had found that the averay 
header crew consists of 6 men; the county agents of Kansas had found that a county 
is usually harvested in about 10 days; and it was found that a crew harvests, on the 
average, 30 acres a day. Assuming a supply of labor on the farm averaging 1.3 men 
to a farm, the following formula was devised: 

Divide the number of acres of wheat in the county by 50, subtract the man power 
on the farms and that available from towns within the county. The difference rep. 
percyni the men needed from outside the county. This formula may be expressed as 
ollows: 

A=number of acres of wheat within a county. 

mf=man power of the farms (number of farms multiplied by 1.3). 

mt=man pores available from towns within the county. 

mo=number of men needed from the outside. 


2 —(mf-+mt)=mo, 


While this formula would not apply accurately to counties that do not use the 
headers, it is better than wild estimates for computing the demand in any wheat 
county. 

Applying this formula to the 8,943,000 acres of wheat harvested in Kansas in 1920, 
the State demonstrator estimated a need for 50,000 men in addition to those 
resident in the wheat counties. 


Published statements in newspapers regarding prospective labor 
needs and prevailing wage rates, advertising by public and private 
employment agencies, estimates given out by railroads, and industrial 
information passed on from one workman or group of workmen to 
arother are important means of attracting men to the harvest fields, 
and each without the exercise of great care has the serious weakness 
of securing an oversupply of labor at some places while at others 
grain wastes for lack of hands to gather it. ‘To be reliable,” con- 
tinues the report for 1920, “advertising must be centralized and coor- 
dinated. To give out accurate forecasts of the need for harvest 
labor, all agencies need information upon the acreage to be harvested, 
the condition of the erops in each locality, the available local labor 
supplies, weather conditions, the agencies which feed labor into the 
harvest, the experience of preceding years, the unemployment that 
prevails in the cities of the central part of the country and the wages 
current there, and the extent to which the labor employed in the 
southern wheat area can be used in the northern area. Only a Gov- 
ernment office in touch with responsible correspondents throughout 
the wheat, belt and able to combine and analyze their reports is in a 
pore to appraise correctly the harvest labor needs or to forecast 

est w : 

Since 1917 the United Statcs Department of Labor through its 
Employment Service has done much to furnish reliable information 
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not only for the mobilization of harvest labor but also for its distri- 
bution. Through the cooperation established between this service 
and the State employment agencies, the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and the State and local agricultural officials, the work 
of existing public employment agencies has been centralized and made 
more effective, crop information compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been furnished the Employment 
Service, and county agricultural agents and farm bureaus have used 
their good offices to place harvest hands where they were needed. 

Each of the States in the wheat belt has one or more permanent 
State employment offices and during the rush season establishes 
temporary Offices, some financed by Federal funds, others by State 
funds, and still others by Federal and State funds combined. These 
offices merely distribute harvest labor to the various local represen- 
tatives, Who in turn place the men with the employing farmers. 

The heavy expenses of transportation, even if men seeking work 
during harvest live in the wheat belt, discourages some of the best 
hands from a second venture. Expenses incurred by 2,643 transient 
hands before beginning the harvest work in 1920 ranged from less 
than $10 in the cases of 663 men to $100 or more in the cases of 
3men. It is the consensus of opinion among employment officials, 

ricultural officials, and farmers’ organizations that the harvest 
bor situation would be improved by the running of excursions to 
and from the harvest fields, which would bring necessary haryest 
hands to the places needing them. Canada has adopted this system 
with effective results in controlling the supply and distribution of 
harvest labor. 


Wages of Harvest Labor, 


THE variation in harvest wages which occurs not only as between 

different States but also as between the different counties and 
sections of individual States is a perplexing question from the stand- 
point of both the worker and the employer. Both are dissatisfied; 
one because he does not receive as high a daily wage as is paid else- 
where, perhaps not 10 miles away; the other because he feels com- 
pelled to pay the higher wage rate set by his neighbor. ry bs 
to the report for 1920, farmers in some sections deliberately lurec 
labor from near-by farms by the offer of better wages. Where the 
men were organized the farmers were forced to meet their demands; 
where the farmers had agreed upon a standard wage, as in Kansas, 
the men were obliged to accept the established rates. Two distinct 
needs as regards harvest wages are, the author believes, apparent: 
(1) A standard wage known to everyone concerned, in each locality; 
(2) wages as uniform as possible, with due consideration given to the 
varying conditions in the different localities. The daily wage rates 
paid harvest hands during the seasons 1920 and 1921 are shown in 
the table following. 
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DAILY WAGES OF HARVEST HANDS IN THE WHEAT BELT, 1920 AND 1921, By STAT Rs 











State. 1920 1921 
ae ae (1) (2) 
Nebraska... ......2...... $6. 00 to $7. 00 $3. 00 to $4. 00 
North Dakota. .......... 35.50 to 6.50 3.50 to 4,00 
Oklahoma............... 6. 00 4.00 to 5.00 

Cer) Aaah So See 47.00 5. 00 
South Dakota............ 6.00 to 7.00 3.00 to 3,50 

















1 Abont 50 cents lower than those in North Dakota. 

2 About the same as those in North Dakota. 

* Approximately. 

* In central, north central, and northwestern Kansas. In southern counties Oklahoma wages prevailed 


Statistics based on the earnings and the expenses of 1,022 mey 
employed in the harvest of 1921 showed that average earnings 
amounted to $40.09, while average expenses for subsistence during 
unemployed periods were $15.88, or a little more than one-third of 
their earnings. 


Conclusion. 


A® A result of his study of this phase of agricultural labor the 

author reached the followimg conclusions regarding possible 
improvement in the employment conditions of workers in the grain 
harvest: 


The continual fluctuation in harvest labor demand, caused by climate, pests, etc 
makes it imperative that additional means be found to facilitate the spread oi reliable 
information concerning harvest conditions among those who constitute the potential 
supply of harvest labor. The daily bulletins issued by the Federal Employment 
Service during the winter-wheat harvest may be cited as an important step in this 
direction. Without the further development of such a service, the mobilization oj 
the army of harvest laborers must remain largely a matter of guesswork. 

Wildcat advertising by misinformed or unscrupulous persons causes the loss of 
much time and money and even produces distress among transient harvest hands 
Newspapers outside of the wheat belt frequently are misled into giving publicity 
to erroneous statements about the demand for harvest labor. 

Most of those who ‘‘make the harvest’’ get no more than a mere subsistence out 
of the venture. The comparatively small number who save money are those who, 
through fortunateAocation or foresight, are able to secure steady work without being 
forced to make long ‘‘jumps.’’ 

It seems desirable that a definite standard wage for each State, or perhaps for each 
distinct region within States, should be established annually. 

While it is impossible that State or regional standards should be uniform. such 
standards should be as nearly uniform as ible under the prevailing conditions 

Employment offices must follow the policy of adhering to the ‘going wage.” * 





Women’s Industrial Conference, Washington, D. C. 


HE industrial conference called by the Women’s Bureau of thie 
Department of Labor held its first session on Thursday morn- 
ing, January 11, 1923. In opening the proceedings, Miss Mary 

Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau, called attention to its 
representative character. It was representative of the Union as a 
whole, since delegates were present from 42 States, covering every 
part of the country. It was representative of industry as a whole, 





3 The expression “ wage” is used here to signify that wage which the majority of farmers are 
wilting to pay and at ernie hem 


labor esa be secured for t " 
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since, either by speakers or delegates, employers, employees, per- 
sonnel workers, social engineers, and industrial experts of every kind 
were represented. And it was representative of the varied life of 
the Union since delegates were peees from over 60 national 
organizations dealing with social, religious, welfare, industrial, educa- 
tional, and vocational problems. Either among delegates or speak- 
ers practically every variety of attitude toward industrial problems 
had its representative. 

Miss Anderson also stressed the fact that the aim of the conference 
was educational. It was not proposed to take any action unless a 
desire to do so developed in the gathering itself. Since the dele- 

ates had not been instructed by their organizations, it would clearly 
f, unfair to ask them to adopt any definite program of action, and 
there was no intention of doing so. The purpose was to study and 
discuss the problems growing out of the industrial employment of 
women in the hope that this would | to promote local campaigns 
for education and perhaps action on these problems. 

The first speaker of the day was Hon, James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, who extended a cordial welcome to the delegates both on 
behalf of the President and of the Department of Labor. The 
President, Secretary Davis explained, had hoped to welcome the 
assembly in person, but being prevented by stress of official duties 
from doing so had sent a letter of greeting, which was read to the 
conference, expressing not only his welcome to this particular assem- 
blage, but his approval of such gatherings: 

Long before women were called to that broader participation in public affairs, 
which is now both their duty and the public’s advantage, I was personally strongly 
convinced of the great benefits which would be derived from a more insistent expres- 
sion and more general consideration of woman’s point of view in relation to social 
and industrial concerns. 

The revolutionary change that has taken place in the status of woman in the world 
of business and affairs has not only justified but necessitated that broader and more 
intimate activity of women in behalf of the particular phases of public and social 
interests which especially appeal to them. Conferences and continuing organized 
activities of the kind represented by the present gathering are certain to be of very 
definite public benefit, and I have much pleasure and satisfaction in welcoming the 
present gathering to Washington, and in expressing the hope that its considerations 
may prove as helpful as its most ardent supporters could possibly wish. 

After reading the President’s welcome, Secretary Davis addressed 
the conference on the general subject of women in industry, stressing 
the need of protective legislation as to hours, wages, and working 
conditions, and unequivocally declaring against the industrial employ- 
ment of mothers of young children. + te employment, he declared, 
ls an outrage. 


Take out of industry these mothers who have babes to care for. An economic 
structure which is anywhere based upon the labor in industry of the mothers of the 
nation is false and sooner or later it will come crashing down about our heads. If in 
this conference we can do this one thing, if we can each and every one of us go hence 
filled with the determination to stamp out the need for the industrial exploitation of 
the mother whose babes need‘care, we shall have accomplished much. 


Equal pay for equal work, the Secretary declared, was a mere 
matter of justice, yet in many cases it is difficult or, impossible for 
women unaided to secure this. Fair wages, regulation of hours, and 
the enforcement of healthful working conditions are required in the 
public interest, since to-day more than one-fifth of the women of the 
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United States are employed in gainful occupations. Whatever cop. 
tribution woman may make to industry it can not equal in so¢j,| 
value her potential contribution as a mother, and for its own sake 
society must safeguard this potentiality. 

The first speaker at the afternoon session was Mr. Charles Cheney. 
representing the National Association of Manufacturers, who spoke 
on the topic: What woman workers mean to industry. Women mean 

rimarily, he said, a supply of labor. Each industry has its separate 
abor requirements and will seek its own source of supply. In doing 
this it must consider, first, the kind of worker best suited to the work 
to be performed; second, the number and character of workers avail- 
able; and third, the relative economy of the employment of various 
kinds of workers, allowing for the natural and legal limitations p|aced 


upon each kind. Industry will give employment to women or to men 
either because they are better adapted to the work in question, or 
because scarcity of labor forces it, or because their work can be 
secured at the lowest cost. “It must be remembered that the lowes; 
cost does not necessarily mean the lowest wage.” Because of this 


natural and inevitable tendency of industry to seek the kind of labor J 


it finds most profitable it is doubtful whether special protective |ecis- 
lation may not prove a grave handicap to women, tending to exclude 
them from many kinds of industrial work. This wooed be unfor- 
tunate, because experience shows that it is desirable that industry 
should be so organized that im every locality there should be a fairly 
even distribution of the amount of work open to men and women. 
When there is a scarcity of work for women they compete among 
themselves for employment until they bring down the wage level 
pa and even their low wages will not secure employment 
or all. 

In discussing the limitation of hours for woman workers Mr. Cheney 

inted out the difficulty of maintaining different schedules of hours 
for men and women. Ordinarily their work is interdependent, so 
that if the women’s hours are limited the men’s are also in fact, 
though not in theory. “The short-time workers must therefore be 

able not only with the loss due to their own failure to function, 

but also with the consequent loss of efficiency of the men as well.” 

The most controversial question connected with the employment 
of women, Mr. Cheney held, is the proper wage scale. In i ccind 
this, it is necessary to bear in mind the many factors which enter into 
the value, actual and potential, of an employee to an industry. 
The mere number of hours a worker is employed or the amount of 
piecework turned out is a very imperfect measure of this value. The 
skill due to training and long experience, ability to turn from one 
occupation to another, initiative, willingness to take responsibility, 
and regularity of attendance all count heavily in determining the 
worker’s value to the employer. As a general rule, women fal! be- 
hind men in these and other factors, and the difference between their 
wages and men’s reflects this variation. There is great need of 4 
careful study of the whole wage problem in order to secure an accurate 
and scientific basis for fixing wages, but such a basis can not be reached 
oe mere demand for ear without considering the mar.y factors 
which are required to make up real equality. 
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Miss Mary Van Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, followed 
Mr. Cheney, her topic being: What industry means to woman workers. 
It means, she said, first, an opportunity to earn; second, a test of en- 
durance; and third, a challenge to take part in the construction of a 
better industrial order. It means not only an opportunity to earn, 
but also to share in the joy of work suited to her capacity, and in the 
gnse Of power which comes from economic independence. Con- 
sidering the various factors involved in opportunity this should 
mean: (1) A chance to choose freely the occupation for whieh she 
is best fitted; (2) a chance to be trained for it; (3) a chance to 
ydvance to more important work in her chosen field; and (4) fair 
compensation for the work she does. 

Miss Van Kleeck stressed the need of thinking in terms of fact, 
sud of basing any attempt at improving conditions upon knowledge 
of what-conditions really are. She pointed out that we have now a 
large and constantly increasing body of data collected by govern- 
mental and private agencies bearing upon the conditions under which 
yomen are employed, their hours, wages, home conditions, and so 
m, and that it is essential to take this into consideration in proposing 
my plan for improvement. She also urged that in considering em- 
loyment problems weight should be given to the interest of society 
mn the matter. pang a and employees are not the only interested 
parties; society as a whole has a strong interest in the right adjust- 
ment of these matters, and no solution which loses sight of this fact 
islikely to be satisfactory. Legislation, based on a body of facts and 
recognizing the interests of the public as well as of the two parties 
actively concerned, is likely to be a more effective method of remedy- 
ing undesirable conditions than the unaided efforts of the women 


ected. 


So far, laws passed to limit the working day for women have resulted in the recovery 
leisure for both men and women in the same industry. The time may come when 
men, too, may discover the need for laws limiting their hours. Meanwhile, the 
limitations of our Constitution and the prevailing opinion in industry itself show that 
the practical next step is to make more adequate the labor laws which establish better 

andards of employment for women, and therefore raise standards for all workers. 


Mrs. Raymond Robins, president of the International Federation 
ft Working Women, speaking on the same topic, made a strong plea 
for a better industrial order for workers regardless of sex. The 
industrial problem of to-day, she pointed out, ‘is the struggle of the 
group at the bottom trying to find its way up to the larger things of 
fe.’ It will not be settled until the less fortunate have obtained 

larger share of life. In this struggle women have a special interest, 

id here they can bring to bear their political power. 


We are more deeply concerned than the men with feeding, clothing, and housing 
eworld, Weare not theorists. We know that we can not feed and clothe and house 
children, we caa not take them out of the factories into the schools, we can not 
um our homes, on theories. We are realists. We are weary of the haggling, the de- 
¢s, the theories of the masters of the world in the face of suffering and cold and hun- 
. The earth is rich with the means of life. We want bread and coal and the right 
an education; we want our children in the schools and out of the factories; we want 
ace, not war; we want peace. At each election we intend to test the party in power 
the facts of our human welfare. These simple understandable facts will, I believe, 
the determining factot in the votes of women. Men and women of eager brains 
id strong hands are ready to work. We have the workers; we have the means; 
lat is it that is wrong? 
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The morning session of Friday, January 12, began with an addragiM 4, 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, executive secretary of the National (o,M—. 
, sumers’ League, on home work. She called attention to the fact th, 
while the kinds of work sent out to be done in the home have change, 
within the last 20 or 30 years, it is doubtful whether the practice hg 
diminished. The introduction of the parcel post and the moto 
truck has made it possible to send such work out through a muc} 
wider territory and has immeasurably increased the difficulty 
keeping it under official supervision. From a social standpoint, ong 
of the greatest evils of home work is that it brings the whole vas ¢ tin 
body oT seein home workers into potential competition with the not S 
factory workers and thereby enables the unscrupulous employer tf), } 
beat down wages and to bloek efforts at improving conditions f™ po, 
England and Australia have found:it possible to combat this featurdl, 
by the establishment of wage boards in sweated industries, whictfii om, 
set a minimum below which wages, whether in the shop or the homey) 
may not fall. This has not, in England, abolished home work, bug,o¢h, 
it has made it impossible for the employer to use the potential confip.,0; 
petition of home workers against the shop or factory workers. - 
Dr. R. A. Spaeth, of Johns Hopkins University, spoke on the topic 
Health standards for women in industry. The change im industria 
methods, he said, which has brought it about that women now carrie j, 
on their share of the industrial work of the world in factories rathem,,; }, 
than in the home, demands a careful study of working conditions ta yj. 
see whether special restrictions should be placed on the work off .; 
women. The most fundamental difference between men and women) yop 
is the child-bearing function, of women, and this is the outstanding 4, 
reason for special health legislation for women. Such legislationfi,, py 
should be based on more careful study of facts than is the case aff, oa; 
present. For instance, women certainly ought not to lift weight#,.,), 
exceeding some definite amount, but the amount fixed by law im Wo 
different places ranges from 15 to over 50 pounds. Obviously, some offffnooti. 
these limitations are wrongly fixed. As to matters of general healthMMy,;;, 
improvements would be possible for both men and women withouMion ¢ 
detriment to industry if jobs were more closely analyzed, if machineryfyng ¢, 
were utilized wherever possible to take the = far of human strength fiyorke 
if tools were adapted to the height, strength, and other physical pecudMp itt 
liarities of those expected to use them, and if workers were taught, , 
the most effective method of applying their strength. lable 
The employment of married women presents the most difficulf™ pice , 
problems of health ae because motherhood exposes womelliiy off; 
to dangers from which other women are free. A period of resis) w, 
before and after childbirth has been discussed, but this seem@ Tp. 
impracticable, as it would place the mother at a distinct disadvan tac@ihofac 
as compared with single women. RR ren professors are the onlfiumes 
ppl who can ask for three months off and get away with it. Biultad 
fig t employment for mothers may be possible when labor is scarcefi{y up 
but not under ordimary conditions. The best solution would appeilfpye, 
to be the payment of a wage to husbands which would render [Woon 
unnecessary for mothers to enter industry, Apother way might bay ¢)j. 
to, permit the giving of. birth-control information by industrial phy BBmimin 
sicians to industrial women. This might be worth trying, but would, 
not be a panacea. 
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lressfil_ Apart from the liabilities involved in the maternal function, there 
ConM;, not much evidence that wonfen are more seriously affected by 
tha industrial conditions than men. It is very doubtful whether it is 
Ngedm desirable to attempt to secure a shorter workday for them than for 
» hag men, since this places them at a disadvantage in regard to employ- 
LOtommm ment. The matter of domestic duties outside of the hours of indus- 
NUCH rial employment constitutes a serious problem which it is difficult to 
Y OM wach through legislation. For women the task or piecework system 
» ONG has some advantages, since it gives them some choice as to the length 
Vasil of time they shall work. In general the employment of women calls 
| thai not so much for special conditions as for an effort to make conditions 
er tol the best possible for both sexes. 

‘Ons Doctor Spaeth’s address was followed by considerable discussion 
\Vurdilitrom the floor, in which some of the delegates voiced their dissent 
'ictiiitfrom the idea that the task system is desirable, or that instruction in 
Ome@@hirth control is an advisable method of meeting the problem of the 
, buiinother in industry. Miss Lathrop, former head of the Children’s 
COMM Bureau, indorsed Doctor Spaeth’s statement that the wages of men 
should be made sufficient for family support, so that married women 
need not enter industry. The family is likely to be for some time to 
«ome the social unit, and the home needs the mother’s care. Mater- 
tity is not only a function but a profession, and the mother should 
jot be obliged to take on a second vocation. 

Miss Mary Gilson, of the Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland, spoke on 
what woman workers mean to industry. In that plant there are 
000 woman workers and 500 men, and the company hiss tried out the 
tect. of shorter working hours, establishing a five-day week. This 
has proved very popular among the women, but the men do not seem 
» care SO mets or it. One effect has been a great improvement in 
ularity of attendance among women. 

Vomen’s wages formed the subject of discussion at the afternoon 
meeting. . The first speaker was Mrs. Maud Swartz, president of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League. Mrs. Swartz called atten- 
tion to the expense of the low wage in terms of excessive turnover 
id frequent industrial disputes, and pointed out that the underpaid 
orker must be provided for by subsidized agencies in case of inter- 
nittent. employment, and illness or death in herfamily. Passing the 
wsts of higher wages on to the public, she contended, is not so formi- 
lable a thing. In illustration of this she cited a case in which the 
mce of candy had to be advanced only one-fourth of a cent a pound 
offset a raise in wages of $2.50 a week (from $14 to $16.50) for the 
url workers in a certain candy factory. 

The second speaker was Miss Sophonisba P. Breckenridge, associate 
nofessor of sociology in the University of Chicago, who declared that 
imerous misapprehensions concerning women’s position had re- 
ited from ‘‘the complicated character of the two demands, an 
cupational wage and equal rights of admission to all occupations. 
wen high courts think women’s political emancipation has been 
wompanied by her occupational emancipation.” The working out 
this problem rationally and permanently must be free from dis- 
mmination against women on the basis of sex, and due consideration 
lust be given to the different groups which constitute the total 
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number of male wage earners, as well as to the different groups com. 
posing the total number of woman*readwinners. 

The United States is clear that neither young girls nor young boys are to be cop. 
scripted by a low wage scale for men into the army of wage workers. An equally clea; 
determination is working itself out to the effect that mothers with young children aro 
to be allowed to devote their strength to the nurture of the children and the building 
py sound family life. If they have husbands who can work, the mothers and \ oung 

ildren are to be maintained out of the husband’s earnings; and two interesting bodies 
of doctrine are being developed, calling for an adequate wage for husbands who can anq 
will work, and disciplinary measures for those who can but will not work. These arp 
to be supplemented by mothers’ aid laws for the wives of those who can not work. 

Qf unmarried workers there are two groups, those in the category of learners and 
those fully competent. For the first, the demand should be for the widest opportunity 
for choice and training. For the fully trained, the demand should be for an occy. 
pational wage, according to tests set up, and for women the great demand must be {o, 
opportunity to submit to those tests. 

In discussing the question of women’s dependents, Miss Brecken- 
ridge suggested the need of better definitions of this term, and 
iseutionad that recently several surveys had been made on the sub- 
ject, the value of Which was less than it would otherwise have been 
simply because of the lack of a recognized definition of the word 
“‘ dependent.” 

Discussion from the floor gave further emphasis to this point. 
Mention was made of a study recently made in Indiana concerning the 
aid given by women to their families and of an inquiry conducted by 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston into 
working women’s provision for their old age, as showing the impor- 
tance of a further investigation of the extent of financial responsi- 
bility for their families assumed by woman wage earners. 

Discussing the general subject of women’s wages, several colored 
delegates mildly intimated that the white women did not take the 
interest they —— in the wages of their darker sisters, one delegate 
making a special plea for cooperation between the white and colored 
women to work out labor standards for the kitchens of the country. 

On Saturday, January 13, the morning session was devoted to a 
consideration of labor legislation for women. Miss Melinda Scott, of 
the United Textile Workers of America, spoke from the point of view 
of a trade-union organizer, to whom legislation is a necessary device 
until women shall be sufficiently organized to help themselves. 
Legislation is necessary to secure a fair deal for the child; the mother 
needs rest before and after childbirth, and child labor should be pro- 
hibited by Federal legislation. A reasonable degree of education, 
at least through the high school, is needed to fit the child for his part 
in life, and a playtime in childhood is his right. Legislation is neces- 
sary also, at present, to secure fair hours for the woman worker. 
The 48-hour week where tried has resulted in an improvement in 

uantity and quality of output and in greater health and safety to 
the worker. Nightwork for women must be eliminated. The 
majority of women so employed are married, and they can not 
work at night and care ocaneale for their homes and dhildren in the 
day; also, night work involves special dangers to health and morals. 
Legislation is also needed to do away with home work, to insure 
proper sanitary conditions in factories and shops, and to establish 
minimum wage standards. It should also be to establish proper 
compensation for workers injured by accident or industrial disease. 
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In brief, while only cogpenstne between wig ys. he and enoret 
can really solve the problems of employment, legislation can be used 
as a temporary measure to alleviate some evils and prevent others. 

Miss Meeks Hoagland, of the Diamond Chain & Manufacturing Co. 
of Indianapolis, the second speaker on this topic, frankly opposed 
special protective legislation for women. As a citizen, she expressed 
an unwillingness to give up her right of contract; as a member of an 
industrial organization, she did not wish to have “square dealing 
policies” interfered with by arbitrary legislative limitations. 

Through the series of studies of ‘‘Women in Industry” being made by a State 
federation of business and professional women of which I am a member, the conviction 
is growing stronger and stronger that regulation through the cooperation of owners, 
managers, and those employed, is far preferable to the proposed protective legislation, 
imposed without the consent of the majority of those affected by it, and executed by 
tax-supported more or less autocratic bureaus or commissions. 

While it seems to some of us undesirable to repeal at one fell swoop the protective 
legislation enacted for women in the past, it also appears not only desirable but quite 
necessary that henceforth labor legislation shall be equally applicable to adult men 
and women, to whom equal economic opportunity shall be one of the achievements 
of the near future when the repeal of discriminatory laws shall have been gradually 
accomplished, as better methods of regulation gain acceptance. 

The labor legislation equally applicable to adult men and women, 
Miss Hoagland thought, might properly include provision for “ better 
physical surroundings in well-lighted, heated, and ventilated buildings, 
with proper maintenance of machine and safety appliances; personal 
hygiene and prevention of health hazards; compensation extensions; 
vocational training, information, guidance, and placement; housing 
and transportation; reduction of seasonal unemployment; adoption 
of work standards and of uniform employment records. 

The two addresses of the morning, representing opposite views, 
were followed by earnest discussion which was continued through 
the afternoon. ile no formal resolutions were adopted, it appeared 
that the conference as a whole strongly approved protective legisla- 
tion for women. 

The conference closed on Saturday night with a dinner, at which 
various speakers emphasized the need of having women among the 
officers assigned to enforce labor laws. . 

Throughout the conference the speeches and the discussions in 
general brought out four points, as being, in the opinion of the 
majority of the gathering, of special importance: 

(1) The extension of laws protecting children from industrial 
employment, securing for them a fair education, and giving due care 
to their healthful physical development. 

(2) Protective legislation for women, covering hours, wages, night 
work, and health conditions of employment. 

(3) The necessity of preventing the industrial employment of 
mothers, and of seeing that they are adequately cared for in some 
other manner. 

(4) The necessity for basing attempted action on facts, and the 
consequent importance of supporting all reliable fact collecting 
agencies, such as the Federal and State bureaus and various private 
agencies engaged in the study of industrial problems. 
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Trend in Policies of Employers’ Associations in Various Countries. 


SURVEY of recent changes in the policies and activities of ey- 
ployers’ organizations in various countries was published jy 
the December, 1922, issue of the International Labor Review. 


According to that article, ‘the imperative necessity of reducino 
costs has been the dominant thought behind the policy of employers’ 
associations during the past 18 months,” the three principal methods 
in favor for effecting such reduction being wage decreases, longer 
working hours, and greater efficiency. 

Wage reductions.—In nearly every country changes in cost of 
living have been regarded as a “‘sufficient reason” for adjusting 


wages. It would seem, however, that “the majority of employers 
are opposed to the rigid application of this principle and argue that 
the only plan which can be considered as economically sound is to 
pay what the industry can afford.” 

As a broad generalization it may be said that on a rising market variations in the 
cost of living are usually accepted by employers as affording a reliable basis for wag. 
adjustments; but on a falling market the essential consideration is ‘‘what industry 
can bear,’ and the extent to which the cost of living is accepted as a modifying factor 
usually depends upon the bargaining power of the parties concerned. 

In France and Germany many employers have resorted to family 
allowances or special grants, Mae central funds contributed by 
groups of employers, to workers with family responsibilities. 

In the matter of wage negotiations the general trend of employers’ 
associations is ‘‘toward uniform policy but decentralized action.” 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland offer an interesting illus- 
tration of the adoption of these methods along international lines. 
A complementary policy of employers’ organizations in countries 
where there is the least centralization in wage negotiations has been 
the institution of “propaganda against existing wage scales, which in 
some industries have continued aero the general level.” 

Hours of work.—The movement to increase the hours of the working 
day, or in any event to oppose any further reduction of hours, has 
been more or less intense 1n all industrial countries, but particularly 
so in western Europe—France, Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden hav- 
ing been very active in such campaign. It must be remembered 
that the main motive back of this movement ‘‘is not increased pro- 
duction, but reduction of costs.’’ Parallel, therefore, with this 
attempt to lengthen the working-day is frequently found a move- 
ment for the orgartization of short time. Objection to the 8-hour day 
has been especially striking in some industries, for example, the 
building industry and industries largely dependent upon machinery. 

The suggestions for amending the regulations for working hours 
vary, of course, in different countries, but may be classified under a 
few principal heads. Besides the proposal ‘that arrangements be 
made to dassibate the hours of work over a longer period than a 
day or week”’ the following typical propositions have been offered: 

(1) Suspension of the 8-hour day act till the general economic situation permits of 
its enforcement, or until an international agreement can be arrived at. ; 

(2) Legal recognition of agreements between employers’ and workers’ associations 
providing for modifications in the hours of work vi 

(3) Permission to work extraordinary overtime as a transitional measure, e. g., 50 
hours per annum for 7 years. 
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(4) Extensive exemptions, according to the needs of the district, industry, and 
type of work. 

Outside of continental Europe employers’ organizations have not 
been so concerned regarding the regulation of the hours of labor, 
possibly because such hours are, on the whole, less regulated in other 

arts of the world. 

Employers’ associations in Norway, Sweden, and Poland have 
declared themselves opposed to holidays with pay. 

Increased efficiency.—It is stated in the article that employers’ 
associations in the United States have given more attention to the 
matter of reducing costs by greater industrial efficiency than similar 
organizations in any other country. 

y way of illustrating this declaration reference is made to the 
“deep impression”? made upon employers by the report on ‘‘ Waste 
in Industry”’ prepared by the Federated American Engineering 
Societies, the full recognition by business men of the importance of 
industrial statistics, and the great interest being taken by such men 
in the study of business cycles. 

Employers’ opposition to trade-union practices tending to restrict 
output is reported as being especially noticeable in the building trades 
in the United States. | 

The Federation of Swedish Industries has proposed that a govern- 


| mental commission be created for promoting the standardization of 


industrial products. 

In referring to the movement among employers for vocational and 
apprenticeship training, attention is called to the schemes for rapid 
and strictly practical training of apprentices in various industries in 


the Unite <n Fert ing in the metal, printing, and construc- 


tion industries. ention is also made of the interest employers’ 
organizations in France, especially the chambers of commerce, have 
been taking in apprenticeship and the improvement of training courses 
in the national technical schools. 

Reducing costs to increase demand.—A few far-seeing employers have 
pointed out the need of studying closely the final results of methods 
used in the reduction of costs in order to make sure that such methods 
are of a character to increase effective demand. 

Industrial control.—The recent so-called “open shop” campaign in 
the United States is cited as an example of the counter movements 
by employers to meet ‘the incursions made by workers’ organiza- 
tions upon managerial functions.”” The Engineering and National 
Employers’ Federation in Great Britain has declared in connection 
with the engineering lockout in the spring of 1922 that ‘‘it is essential 
in the interest of the country, the work people, and the employers 
that freedom of management should be maintained in the works.”’ 
The General Confederation of Italian Industry considers it a duty to 
oppose by every means at its disposal the growth of workers’ control 
of industry, as the workers consider such control ‘‘a step toward 
revolution and the abolition of.the present economic system.”’ 

Conediatory attitude of employers.—The report of the New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce and of the committee on industrial relations 
of the Merchants’ Association of New York are cited as manifestations 
of a conciliatory attitude on the part of certain employers’ associa- 
tions in the matter of industrial relations. A brief description is 
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iven of the National Alliance of Employers and Employees in Grea; 
ritain, recently reorganized on a national scale, which has for its ain 
the establishment of a better understanding between industrial and 
labor leaders. 

Employers’ proposals for averting industrial disputes.—Employors 
in various countries are in favor of works councils as means for ayoid- 
ing industrial controversies. Some space is accorded the recent efforts 
in the United States to establish industrial courts and to the proposal 
supported by some employers in Great Britain for an “industrial 
truce’”’ of 10 years, during which period strikes and lockouts would 
be prohibited. 

m rene responsibilities for welfare of workers.—The objections 
to trade boards in Great Britain, to bills on family allowances and go- 
cial insurance in France, to bills on unemployment insurance, employ- 
ment exchanges, and the regulation of trade agreements in Germany. 
and the demand for ‘‘less government in business and more business 
in government”’ in the United States show the tendency of employers’ 
organizations to oppose anything like “paternalism” or “ bureau- 
cratic mismanagement.’ by governments. On the other hand, these 
organizations have displayed a readiness to cooperate with govern- 
ments in the drafting of legislation and the working out of industrial 
problems. 

Welfare activities are reported as less marked than in the period 
her the recent industrial depression. The safety movement, 
owever, continues to hold the interest of employers’ associations. 

Organization.—Progress is reported in the formation of new emp|oy- 
ers’ associations and in the development of existing bodies. The 
International me mee os of Industrial Employers is now well es- 
tablished and includes a recently created agricultural section. 

Together with the movement toward greater centralization in tli 
organization of employers’ associations, a certain trend toward 
decentralization in administration is discernible. 
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Industrial Conditions in the Almond Industry of Italy and Spain." 





LMOND growing is an industry of Mediterranean countries 
A dating back to prehistoric times. While almonds may be 
grown as far north as latitude 45° their culture is followed 
chiefly along the east coast of Italy in and about Foggia and Bar, 
along the east and south coasts of Spain from Barcelona to Malaga, 
and in the islands of Sicily, Majorca, and Iviza. 

During 1920, according to data compiled by the Italian Office of 
Agricultural Statistics, Italy produced 303,352,960 pounds of almonds 
as compared with 140,212,560 pounds in 1915, while the total pro- 
duction of these nuts in Spain during the season of 1920-21 is esti 
mated by the Comite Information de Producciones Agricolas at 
287,325,957 pounds gathered from 18,299,656 trees on an area 0! 
194,570 acres. 


1 United States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economies. The almond indus 
try in Italy and Spain, by Edward A. Foley. Report F, 8. 22, Nov. 1, 1922. 
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The Italian almonds are grown chiefly by peasants who own little 
farms which in many cases have been handed down as the generations 
came and went. In the Bari district these peasants are as a rule 

oor and illiterate and follow the most primitive methods of almond 
culture. They live largely from the crops raised on these small 
holdings, their necessary cash expenses being met by the income from 
ther almonds. On the larger estates more modern methods of 
cultivation are followed, but cheap hand labor, receiving con- 
siderably less than 50 cents a day, is employed for everything. 
Special efficiency is, under these conditions, naturally not demanded. 
The shelling and grading of the almonds for export are carelessly 
done by hand by women, who receive about 97 cents a day. 

In the Balearic Islands almonds are grown both by the large estate 
owners and by the peasants on their small farms. On Majorca, the 
largest island of this group, the almond crop is the cash crop. The 
natives here as a bay their nuts for good prices, and shell them 
only when the demand is promising. Peasant labor on the islands 
receives from 20 to 40 cents a day. On the Spanish mainland the 
grading of the almonds is done by women paid at the rate of 80 cents 
or $1 a day. Hand grading is followed because it results in less 
damage to the nuts and also because hand labor is cheap and 
abundant. 

While the same low standards of living and backward methods of 
farming prevail among the peasant farmers of Spain as of Italy, con- 
siderable improvement has been shown, especially in Italy, in the 
methods of almond culture and export during the past few years. 
A progressive spirit is being inculcated in the Italian peasants by the 


Department of Agriculture. At Bari and Sicily the departments 
of agriculture are “ quite up to date and are working with the farmers 


? 


This aid, the author believes will mean 
much in the future. 
Commenting upon the possibilities of American competition with 


ithese countries in almond culture Mr. Foley says: 


* * * American growers with their high standards of living can never hope to 
bring their product into successful competition with the almonds grown in Italy 
and Spain where the needs of the peasants are so easily satisfied. It is therefore 
important that American growers treat the almond-growing industry as a luxury 
business only, so that by raising only the finer grades and by intensive cultivation 
hey may overcome, if possible, the cheap labor and low standards of living that 
prevail in Spain and Italy. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers through 
monthly reports of actual selling prices." . 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on Decem. 
ber 15, 1921, and on November 15 and December 15, 1922, as well as 
the percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, 
the price of strictly fresh eggs per dozen was 70.5 cents on December 
15, 1921; 64.5 cents on November 15, 1922; and 66.5 cents on De. 
cember 15, 1922. These figures show a decrease of 6 per cent in the 
year, but an increase of 3 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a de- 
crease of 2 per cent in December, 1922, as compared with December, 
1921; and an increase of 1 per cent in December, 1922, as compared 
with November, 1922. 














TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH DECEMBER lj, 
1921, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1922. 






[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.| 






















































Per cent of increase 
Petes (+) or decreas 
Average retail price on— Dec. 15. 1922. com- 
pared with 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 15 
1921. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1922 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
.. ;, oid cacduneas Sisteresé | ag RS. 55.3 37.3 36. 8 +4 —| 
Pen eee Seis. Seat sa ey re ‘18 32.0 31.5 +2 —2 
RS nil, ka. lt ddbchnRe aah |Jabee do 77 27.5 27.3 +2 | 
I tn nd Hh Gh ets otel beeen an eg nad 19 2 19.6 19. 4 +1 | - 
ES ROIS RS 0 TS ERT EPS SE Bikes < | 12.8 12,7 12.7 —1 
eS eer oe / re #4 33.0 29. 5 —3 
MR Se dacctehecdsbewictis.didescthbesss “ee 28.7 40.9 40.3 +4 ~t 
itt, abide AMREE o vinvedn addeddes cb wanes on Rss i saan 44.4 46.3 45.4 2 2 
Ms AB hbne nnnkudine os crepneiydwad Min osneke 32.3 35. 8 35. 6 +10 -| 
|, Sok ckhe dadakbedbawsshbs eds ou Jhb naa 34.8 33.9 33.6 —6 -! 
Salmon, canned, red. ...............-|.--.- aE 33.9 31.5 31.4 —7 —0.3 
NS nok SUE See o0sducieckcss RS 14,1 13.4 13.7 —3 +2 
Milk, evaporated.................... 15-16 oz. can 12.7 11.7 11.9 —6 | 2 
TN int Nad dedi h ied neanndnene anaes i eae 52.1 54.6 60. 2 +16 +10 
SS SERS ne OE ce Pe eer: 30. 1 28. 1 28.7 —5 | +2 
Nut margarine........-....-..+.++--|.-+-- ween 28. 5 27,1 27.3 —4 | 1 
SNES cbc catbdpecseddcccede seeprccuietind Maks béses 33. 0 35. 5 36. 6 +11 | +3 
NA. 55.0 chbuchseswawnod odd ties bee ce ee do 15.9 17.6 17.5 +10 | | 








1In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures J xey of gas and dry goods 
from each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals 
in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
2 The follo 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate bee!, pork 
, bacon, ham, lard, hens, four, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, 
coffee, andtea. The remainder of the 43articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weighted 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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Crisco. - - - 
Eggs, stri 
Eggs, stor 
Bread. . .. 
Flour... -. 
Corn meal 
Rolled oat 
Corn flake 
Cream of ' 
Macaroni 

Rice. .... 
Beans, na 
Potatoes .. 
Onions. . .. 
Cabbage. . 
Beans, bal 
Corn, cann 
Peas, cann 
Tomatoes, 


All articles 
1 See note 
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TABLE 1.- AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PERCENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH DECEMBER 15, 
1921, AND NOVEMBER 15, 1922—Concluded. 








Per cent of increase 

(+) or decrease (—) 

Dec. 15, 1922, com- 
pared with— 


Average retail price on— 


Article. 





| | 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 15 


1921. 1922. ms. | 208%. | 1082. 
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1 See note 2, page 62. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on December 15, 1913 and 1914, and on December 
15 of each year from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage 
changes in December of each of these specified years compared with 

ecember, 1913. For example, the price per quart of fresh milk 
was 9.1 cents in December, 1913; 9 cents in December, 1914; 13.1 
ents in December, 1917; 15.7 cents in December, 1918; 16.7 cents in 
December, 1919; 16.8 cents in December, 1920; 14.1 cents in De- 
ember, 1921; and 13.7 cents in December, 1922. As compared 
with the average price in December, 1913, these figures show the 
ollowing percentage changes: A decrease of 1 per cent in December, 
1914; and the following increases: 44 per cent in December, 1917; 

3 per cent in December, 1918; 84 per cent in December, 1919; 85 
er cent in December, 1920; 55 per cent in December, 1921; and 51 
ber cent in December, 1922. 

The cost of the various articles of food, combined, showed an 
hcrease of 41 per cent in December, 1922, as compared with De- 

mber, 1913. 
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Average retail prices Dec. 15— 


Per cent of increase (4 


(—) Dec. 15 of each sp. 


[Perce.itage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers 


compared with Dec. | 








Article. Unit. 

l 
1913'19141 1917 | 1918 1919 

} 

diy | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.' Cts. 
Sirloin steak. ...... Pound./25. 1/25. 6; 32.0} 40.4 39.1 
Round steak.......|... do. ./22. 6/23. 0; 30.0) 38.2. 35.9 
FSS do. .|19. 920. 1) 25.4) 31.9 30.3 
Chuck roast........ . -do. .{16. 2/16. 5) 21.5) 27.3 24.3 
Plate beef.......... . -do. .|12. 4/12. 5) 16.2) 21.1, 17.3 
Pork chops......... . -do. . /20. 3)19. 5} 33.9) 41.3 38.1 
SS eee ..-d0. .|26. 7/27. 8 48.8) 58.5 50.3 
sr aatebisscccodhes4 do. . |26. 5|26. 8) 43.4) 53.3 49.9 
Lamb, leg of... .... . -do. .|18. 5/19. 0) 30.2) 34.4 33.6 
ae F do. ./20. 8119.9) 30.4) 38.4 39.1 

Salmon, canned, | 
SRE, RT ea .. -GO. .|..../....}129. 0/131. 4136.4 
Milk, fresh......... Quart.| 9.1) 9.0) 13.1) 15.7) 16.7 

Milk, evaporated 
(unsweetened)...|  (*) ay tz SS 16.9 
OS Fe Tee Pound. |39. 7/39. 3) 54.3) 72.7; 78.0 
Oleomargarine.. . .. ee RE Ae eee Fe | 43.4 
Nut margarine.....|... SE ah RS SP | 35.8 
COGS... 525.0528. -do. .|22. 5'23.0) 34.5} 42.7) 43.3 
Be sccatidibibaces -do. .|15. 8/15. 4) 33.4 34.2) 34.9 
_ arr i Bs <1. 2 Pe ee Bee ) 37.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh .| Dozen .|47. 6/47. 8| 63.5} 81.1) 90.1 
€gs, storage....... . -d0. .|34. 531.7) 45.0) 58.1) 63.5 
Sivenda tides wana Pound.| 5.6) 6.5) 9.3) 9.8 10.2 
BPE. 6 « anbendatuas --do. .| 3.3) 3.7) 6.8) 6.7) 7.7 
Corn meal.......... @0..; 38 224 GI o¢ 6.6 
Rolled oats......... ee eS Ee Set nae 9.2 
Corn flakes......... , FS Soe Dae OS ee | 14.1 
CreamofWheat....| (4)  |....|...-|-.e«.|-.--- | 27.6 
Macaroni........... Pee Toi... idesss!s oes | 19.8 
Se ae |_..do..| 8&7) &8 il. 6 13.9) 17.7 
Beans, navy....... eas ee 18.8} 15.4 12.2 
Potatoes -.-do..| 1.8) 1.4) 3.0) 3.2) 43 
Onions............. iz. elecsefeceel BO 32D 8.1 
Cabbage eau at, 0 Sets sm | 61 
eans, baked wn bled Ab eweUlosice 17.0 
Corn, canned eae Se Eee ee 18. 9) 
Peas, canned cevtinebulinale acon 19. 2 
Tomatoes, canned... Dc lk ideas. f 16. 1 
Sugar, granulated .. 5.4, 6.1) 9.5) 10.8 14.5 
.  eeeirp neat i \54. 5/54. 7| 62. 1) 67.4) 69.3 
Coffee... 29. 7/29. 6} 30.3) 32.4 48.9 
ESA Oe el-eeeleeee} 16.4) 19.2) 29.3 
Tete Te A op buaeadé 15. 0 16. 1} 23. 9 
Bananas achighiap Uso teaiet see 40. 4 
Oranges............ adele deste daetess cee 52. 0) 




























































1920 |1921/1922 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts. 
39. 7|35. 3/36. 8 
35. 7/30. 8/31. 5 
30. 1/26. 7/27. 3 
23. 2|19. 2}19. 4 
16. 5}12. 8|12. 7 
33. 0:30. 4/29. 5 
47. 4:38. 7/40. 3 
49. 9\44. 4/45. 4 
35. 2/32. 3/35. 6 
ase 
138. 4132. 5/31. 41 
me 13.7 
14. $12. 7/11. 9 
62. 0152. 160. 2 
39. 5|30. 1/28. 7 
34. 7/28. 5|27.3 
39. 0133. 0136. 6 
25. 6|15. 917. 5 
29. 5|21. 6|23. 3 
92. 4/70. 5/66. 5 
69. 4/49. 1/40. 8 
10. 8| 9.1] 8.6 
6.6} 5.0} 4.9 
5.5] 4.1) 4.0 
10.9} 9.6) 8.7 
14. 1/11.9} 9.7 
30. 2/29. 3/25. 5 
21. 6/20. 2/20. 0 
13. 2} 9.3) 9. 5) 
9.4) 8.210. 5) 
3.2) 3.1) 2,11 
4.1) 8.0) 4.6) 
3.4] 5.1) 3.6 
16. 3}13. 8113. 1 
17. 8116. 0:15, 2 
18. 7/17. 8117. 4! 
13. 0}13. 012.7) 
“6 6.5, 8.3 
72. 1/67. 7:68. 5 
39, 7/35. 6)36. 
25. 6|18. 7/20. 1 
ones. 8.3 
41. 8137. 3/37. 1 
49: S60: 314 5 











1914 1917| 1918| 1919 19 
brats Cae a 

| | 
+2 | +27) +61) +56 4 
+2 | +33) +69 +59 4 
+1 | +28 +60 +52) + 
+2 | +33] +69) +50 4 
+1 | +31) +70, +40) + 
—4 | +67)+103) +83 + 
+4 | +83/+119 +88 + 
+1 +64) +101) +88) + 
+3 | +63) +86) +82) + 
—4 | +46) +85) +83) + 
“1 [444 473) +84 
aa « a. e 
“42 | +53) +90) +92) +; 
~— +111)+116)+121) + 
“+0. 4) +33) +70, 4-89) + 
—8 | +30) +68 +84'+! 
+16 | +66 +75, +82 
+12 |+106)+103) +133) +100 +5 
+3 +129} +106) +113) +7 
a ae 

| } 
a sreleeeee|ene: 
+1 | +33) +60 +103 
—2 +67) +78\+ 139] +7 
eo + ne | “*eee leeeese = 
O29 Li 2s wenn eRe 
+13 | +76|+100 +169, 
+0. 4) +14) +24) +27 
+0.3| +2} +9) +65] 
5 sth Ip dn olos $42 
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1 Both pink and red. 


215-16 oz. can. 


month of 1922. 


Meat prices showed a slight increase in December as compared 


with the retail price in January. Groceries, however, decrease 


slightly during the year 1922. 


§ See note 2, page 62. 





TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND Prp 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YE, ;)- 
PARED WITH DECEMBER 155, 1913. 





Table 3 shows for the United States average retail prices of the 
principal articles of food for the years 1913 and 1922, and for eaci 
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faste 3—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICIES OF FOOD IN 
THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS 1913 AND 1922, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1922. 
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1913. 





Rib roast........% 
Chuck roast. ..... 
Plate beef. ....... 
Pork chops......./.-. 
Bacon, sliced..... 
Ham, sliced 

Lamb 

Hens. .secsasdsscs 
Salmon, canned, 


red. 
Milk, fresh 
Milk, evaporated . 





Butter : 
Oleomargarine....'.. 
Nut margarine....!... 
Cheese ) 
Lard .. opsees 

Crisco do.... 
Eggs, strictly fresh Dozen...| 34. 
Eggs, storage ae 





Cabbage -~ «di 
Beans, baked.....| No.2 
Corn, canned as 
Peas, canned. ..../..- 
Tomatoes, canned |. 





Prunes. . - 
Raisins...caege--|-.-. 


1922 
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PON Hews 


26. 
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Table 4 shows the trend for the United States in the retail prices 


of the principal articles of food, by relative figures. 


These figures 


have been computed by dividing the average price for each month of 
1922 and the average for the year 1922 by the average price for each 

article for the year 1913. Should the percentage increase since 1913 

* desired, it is only necessary to subtract 100 from these relative 
gures, 
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TABLE 4.—RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop IN 





























































































































































































































THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1922, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1929 ari 
= =—)} FO 
Av- 1922 Aw — 
erage men 
Article. Unit. | for | mee bee eg es 
year | Jan. |Feb.|/Mar.|Apr.| May June|July |Aug./Sept.| Oct.|Nov. Dec. yea, 
1913.| 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. | MB. | 15. | 15. | 15. | 15 1999. 
Sirloin steak. ..... | Pound ..} 100 | 139 | 139 | 141 | 143 | 148 | 151 | 154 | 154 | 152 | 151 | 147 | 14 147 
Round steak .....|...do.....| 100 | 136 | 135 | 138 | 141 | 146 | 150 | 153 | 153 | 151 | 148 | 144 | 14) 145 _ 
Rib roast ......... ty. Maewe ss 100 | 135 | 134 | 136 | 138 | 141 | 142 | 144 | 142 | 142 | 141 | 139 | 13s 139 
Chuck roast. ..... ee ee 100 | 119 | 118 | 121 | 122 | 124 | 126 | 127 | 125 | 125 | 124 | 123 | 121 | |» 1913. . 
Plate beef. ......./... do.....} 100 | 106 | 106 | 107 , 107 | 107 | 107 | 106 | 104 | 104 | 106 | 105 | 105 | jp 1914... 
Pork chops .......|... a0...:. 100 | 138 | 140 | 149 | 157 | 164 | 161 | 164 | 167 | 173 | 174 | 157) 140) 457 1915 
-Bacon, sliced. ....|...do..... 100 | 139 | 140 | 144 | 147 | 147 | 150 | 150 | 150 | 150 | 151 | 151 | 149) J y7 1916. . 
Ham, sliced. ..... = i & 100 | 164 | 173 | 185 | 188 | 191 | 193 | 194 | 189 | 180 | 177 | 172) 169 | 1.) 1917.. 
ON SETS 2. Mii ck. 100 | 179 | 187 | 198 | 204 | 207 | 201 | 198 | 190 | 190 | 190 | 189 | 188 | jy 1918. . 
BE 4 coat opie Sa 4 .--do.....| 100 | 173 | 173 | 177 | 177 | 177 | 173 | 168 | 164 | 164 | 163 | 159 | 158 | j,9 1919. . 
Milk, fresh........; Quart...| 100 ie 148 | 146 | 143 | 140 | 140 | 144 146 | 147 | 149 | 151 | 154) 447 1920... 
| Se Pound. .| 100 | 11 120 | 120 | 118 | 117 | 117 | 119 | 115 | 122 | 133 | 143 | 157} 19; 1921. 
Cheese...........-. tS oid da 100 | 149 | 149 | 149 | 145 | 139 | 141 | 143 | 144 | 145 154 | 161 | 166} 149 1922. . 
OO” AR 5 Mi@. ti. 100 | 97 | 101 | 109 | 107 | 108 | 109 | 109 | 109 | 109 | 111 | 111 | 111 | 1g Jai 
Eggs,strictlyfresh | Dozen...| 100 | 145 | 140} 92) 92] 97]! 99) 104/} 108 | 130} 157 | 187 | 193} j99 Fe 
Be cco cccche’ Pound. .} 100 | 157 | 154 | 155 | 155 | 157 | 157 | 157 | 155 | 155 | 155 | 155 | 154) 155 Mz 
Eee = ee 100 | 148 | 155 | 161 | 161 | 161 | 161 | 158 | 155 | 148 | 145 | 145 | 148) 455 Ay 
Corn meal. ....... , open die 100 | 130 | 130! 130 | 130 | 127 | 130 | 130 | 130 | 130! 130 | 130 | 133 i239 Ms 
Powis od okce ded See 100 | 107 | 107 | 107 | 108 | 109 | 110 | 110 | 110 | 110) 110 | 109} 109 ig Ju 
Potatoes.......... we” ee 100 | 194 | 194 | 182 | 171 | 176 | 206 | 212) 153 | 135 | 129 | 124 | 124) 46; Ju 
Suyar, granulated.}...do..... 100 | 113 | 116 | 118 | 122 | 120 | 129 | 138 | 147 | 144 144 | 147 } 151 | 13 Au 
Mets dda dha ded ..-do.....| 100 | 126 | 125 | 124 | 124 | 125 | 125 | 125 | 125 | 125 125 | 126 | 126) 19 Sey 
ae Pode. Se 5. fiibes iT. 120 ] | os 
NO 
All articles com- |.......... 100 | 142 | 142 | 139 | 139 | 139 | 141 | 142 | 139 | 140} 143 | 145 | 147) 142 De 
bined.! 
1 See note 2, p. 62. 
. 1913... 
Table 5 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles wu. 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of the articles that 1916... 
917 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1922, and for each ma 
month of 1922. 9. 
? 
TaBLE 5.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMOUNT oe 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1922 "Jan 
: = = “be 
| M&! 
Sirloin steak. | Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast.| Plate beef. | Pork chops. Apt 
= Ma’ 
Year. Aver- Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- he 
age | Amt.; age | Amt. age Amt.;| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. ‘Ani 
retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | sor $1./ retail ‘or $1. Se . 
price. price. price. | price. price. price. Oct 
—— 4 = Nov 
| 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Per tb.| Lbs. | Per lb.| Lbs. | Per tb.) Lbs. | Per lb.) Lbs. | Per lb. Los. Dec 
a a $0. 254 3.9 ($0. 223 4.5 |$0. 198 5.1 |$0. 160 6.3 $9. 121 8.3 |$0. 210 4.8 
1 ES ; 3.9 | .236 4.2] .204 4.9) .167 6.0; .126 7.9 | .220 4.5 
. , WR RT Seas 257 3.9 | .230 4.3; .201 5.0; .161 6.2; .121 8.3} .203 4.9 
0 273 3.7 | .245 4.1} .212 4.7; .171 6.8; .128 Geel. oaet| 44 
eS 315} 3.2] .200/ 3.4] .249/ 40] .209/ 48] .157]) 64] .319| 31 1913... 
| ere . 389 2.6 | .369 2.7 | .307 3.3 | .266 3.8} .206 4.9} .390 2.6 1914... 
Bh ccced 417] 24] .380] 26] .325/ 3.1] .270] 3.7] .202]) 5.0] .423) 24 1915... 
ih ddd 5. ds . 437 2.3 | .395 2.5 | .332 3.0} .262 3.8} .183 6.5} .423| 24 1916... 
eiedhhas0n« . 388 2.6; .344 2.9; .291 3.4) .212 4.7; .143 7.0; .34/| 29 1917... 
Wi ckvda sowie . 374 2.7) .323 3.1] .276 3.6} .197 5.1] .128 7.8 | .330 3.0 1918... 
January.. . 353 2.8) .304 3.3 | .267 3.7} .190 5.3 | .128 7.8| .288;) 35 1919. __ 
February . . 352 2.8} .302 3.3] .265 3.8] .189 5.3 | .128 7.8] .293 3.4 1920... 
} --se-.| -3580} 28] .308] 3.2] .2690/ 3.7] .193] 5.2] .130] 7.7] .313| 32 1921... 
Aotil....... 364] 27] .314] 32] .273] 3.7] .105] 5&1] .130| 7.7] .330| 30 1922...” 
May........ .377 2.7 | .325 3.1] .279 3.6] .199 5.0} .130 7.7) .344| 29 Jant 
SUDOs svc scie . 384 2.6) .335 3.0] .282 3.5 | .201 5.0; .129 7.8) .339;) 29 Febi 
pS . 392 2.6) .342 2.9 | .285 3.5 | .208 4.9| .128 7.8) .344| 29 Mar 
August..... . 390 2.6) .341 2.9 | .282 3.5 | .200 5.0; .126 7.9) .351;) 25 Apri 
September.| .387 2.6 | .336 3.0] .280 3.6 | .200 5.0; .126 7.9) .364,) 4! May 
October....| .383 2.6) .331 3.0] .281 3.6; .199 5.0; .128 7.8 | .366 2.4 June 
November .| .373 2.7 | .320 3.1] .275 3.6) .196 5.1 | .127 7.9 | .330 3.0 July 
December..| .368 2.7] .315 3.2] .273 3.7; .194 6.2 | .127 7.9) .205|; 34 Aug 
eo Sept 
Oct 
+ * Alth monthly prices have been secured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, prices on only 22 ont 
: of these es have secured each month since 1913. Dece 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND BY MONTHS 
FOR 1922—Concluded. 
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| Bacon. Ham. , Hens. Eggs. Butter. 








— 





Aver- Aver- | j Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
age | Amt./ age | Amt. g Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail for $1. 


| price. price. | price. | price. | price. price. 
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Perdz.| Dozs. | Per lb.| L 
$0. 345 2.9 ($0. 383 
353 | | ,362 
~oAl | 308 
. 375 | | .394 
| 


| | 
8. | Per lb.) Lbs. ; Per lb.) 
$0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 | 
. 156 | j . 218 
. 148 . 208 | 
-175 | . 236 
. 276 . 286 
. 333 Ott 
. 411 
447 
397 
. 360 
. 369 | 
. 369 
«01d | 
. 378 
eold | 
. 869 
. 357 
- 349 | 
. 349 | 
. 348 
. 309 | 
. 336 | 


Per lb.| L 
1913. .....cccecce $0, 270 : 
1914 » 275 
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.7 |$0. 269 
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. 261 
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- 382 
. 479 
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OS ~100 ew 
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. 451 . 487 
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. 681 . 701 | 
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Flour. | Corn meal. 


Cheese. | Milk. | Bread. 





Lbs. |Pergt.| Ots. |Perlb.| Lbs. |\Perlb.| Lbs. \Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. 
4.5 |$0.089 | 11. 56 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |g0.087| 11. 
| ,O89 15.9 | .034 . . 032 31.3 | .O088 11. 
. 088 11 - 070 14. ; . 042 23. . 033 30.3 -O91; 11. 
. 091 11. . 073 13. . 044 ee - 034 . 091 

.112 u -092 | 10. 


| 
i 
. 070 4 . 058 . 104 
. 139 -098 | 10. 
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Re 
6o & 


Ww 


. 067 -9 | .068 | . 129 
. 155 10. . 072 3.9 | .064 | . 151 
. 167 8. . OR1 2.3 | .065 174 
. 146 10. . 058 \ . 045 | . 095 
.131 ll. -051 | 19.6] .039 095 
. 136 11. .04) | 20. . 039 | 093 
. 132 11. . 051 6 . 039 . 093 
- 130 . 087 ll. . 053 .91 .039 . 093 
. O87 11. . 053 8, . 039 | . 094 
. O88 11. . 053 9} .038 | . 095 
. O88 11. . 053 .{ . 039 . 096 
. 088 11. . 052 9, ¢ . 039 . 096 
. 087 11. . 051 9.6 . 039 | . 096 
.087 | 11. .049 | 20,4 | - 039 | 096 
. 087 11, . 048 .8 - 039 | . 096 | 
. 087 11. . 048 .8 . 089 . 096 | 
.086 | IL. .049] ; 095 | 
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5 3. Coffee. | Tea. 
9 = oS See ES “ 
4 Lbs. . \Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. 
. 1 58. 8 80.298 | 3.4 $0,544) 1.8 
» 6 55.6 | .207) 3.4] .546) 18 
4 66.7 . 300 3.3 | .545 1.8 
4 37.0 3.3 ; 1.8 
9 23.3 . 3.3 1.7 
0 31.3 ' 3.3 15 
9 26.3 8.8 2.3 1.4 
4 15.9 5.2 2.1 1.4 
2 32.3 12.5 2.8 1.4 
3. 35.7 13.7 2.8 1.5 | 
9 30.3 16.1 2.8 1.5 
2 J 30.3 15.6 2.8 1.5 
9 32.3 15.4 2.8 1.5 
t 34.5 14.9 2.8 1.5 
+" 33.3 15.2 2.8 1.5 | 
a | 27.8 14.1 2.8 1.5 
0 27.8 . 2.8 1.5 
4 38.5 2.8 1.5 
5 2.8 1.5 
5 2.8 1.5 
6 2.7 1.5 
6 2.7 1.5 | 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States, 


[N TABLE 6 index numbers are given which show the changes jp 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1907 to 
1922, and by months for 1921 and 1922.5 These index numbers, o; 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are compute; 
by gram | the average price of each commodity for each mont}; and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average 
money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average 
money price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the 
year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show 
drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 
In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers owing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.‘ For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
a in 1918, see Monraty Lasor Review for March, |!21 

(p. 25). 

Pthe curve sliown in the chart on page 70 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket ani the 
bend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 

iven in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in December, 1922, to approximately where it was in July, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,® because 
the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown 


than on the arithmetic scale. 





4 See note 2, p. 62. 
’ For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LaBor Review 


for February, 1921, Pp. 19-21. ; é, 

6 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,” by 
Lucian W. , MonTHLY Lasor Review for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, “‘The ‘ratio’ charts,! 
by Prof. Irving er, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Associatioa 


J aa, 1917, 24 pp. 
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YEARS, 1907 TO 1922, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1921 AND 1922. 


TaBLeE 6.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN THE RETAIL PI 
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Table 7 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of food 
in the United States from 1890 to 1922. The percentage decrease 
in the cost from 1921 to 1922 was 7 per cent, while the percentage 
increase from 1890 to 1922 was 103 per cent. This percentage means 
that the cost of food in 1922 was more than twice as much as it was 
in 1890. 


TABLE 7-—_INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD! 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1922. 


[Average for year 1913—100.] 











| eh . 
Relative || Relative ! rose Pate Relative 
price. | price. || ' price. 








101 

114 

146 

168 

186 

l| 1¢ 203 
76 913 | 19° 153 
142 
67 | | 














1The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 
the period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly to represent food as a whole. From 1890 to 1907, 
30 articles were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles; from 1913 to 1920, 22 articles; and for the year 1921, 43 
articles. The relatives for the period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


VERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 8 for 39 cities 

for December 15, 1913, for December 15, 1921, and for Novem- 

ber 15 and December 15, 1922. For 12 other cities prices are shown 

for the same dates, with the exception of December, 1913, as these 
cities were not scheduled by the bureau until after 1913. 
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[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the Bureau by retail «j.\, 
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Taste 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTIcl Fp 








Article. 


Unit. 






Baltimore, Md. 


























Sirloin steak. ........... 
Round steak ............ 


Rib roast 
Chuck roast......... 


Plate bee... .:.dctueaas 


Salmon, canned, red....- 
> CU. .<.ccdanwaces 
Milk, evaporated........ 
BOE copoveseicnabidede 


Nut margarine.......... 
RID dtind cn chemiretetiews 


oem Gee... uc hed 


Peas, canned............ 
Tomatoes, canned....... 
Sugar, granulated ....... 
, ares. a ya 






ee 
Pound...... 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the o 
cities included in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 





+! 1913 | aga1 |1922. 1922 
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4ssome dealers occasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month.] 


oF FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES. 
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Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. Cleveland, Ohio, 
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Dec. 15— 
—7—_| 15, |. 15, |: 15, | 15, |—- 


sons) 19a 3922-182. soy 1921 | 1922.) 1822. 913 | 1921 








} | | 

Cts.| Cts.' Cts. 8.| Cts.’ Cts.| Cts. 
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! The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “rump” in this city, but in most of the other 
included in this report it would be known as porterhouse steak. 
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or FOOD FOR 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
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TaBLE 8.—_AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD py) 
CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 
ABLE 9 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 


in the retail cost of food’ in December, 1922, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1921, and in November, 
1922. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes «re 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 


and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 





a een SPS. 
* The consumption figure from yay’ 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city \s 
given in the MontTHLY Labor Review for ovember, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LBOB 


Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of December, 98 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 29 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent in 
his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Charleston, Chicago, 
(incinnati, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
Los Angeles, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Newark, New Haven, 
New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Peoria, Portland, Me., Providence, 
St, Louis, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, and Seattle. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in December: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING DECEMBER. 





—— — ——_»— 





Geographical division. 





North | South 
Atlantic. | Atlantic. 


North South 


Central. | Central. | Western. 








— 


Percentage of reports received 98 98 98 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received 29 5 3 























sit 9.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEMBER, 
1922, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1922, DECEMBER, 1921, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.¢ 














































































































































AVER. 
USE 
HE following table shows the average retail prices of ¢oq] n<— 
December 15, 1921, and on November 15 and December 1; 
1922, for the United States and for each of the cities included 
in the total for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from 
the cities from which monthly retail prices of food are received. — 
In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are mam cove 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thos i 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sale MM pin. 
for household use. Columb 
° ° ° . Pen! 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of oop of the pi 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quote filf pass.” 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household yso Ane 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do pot fm Bite 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where a) QM ei: 
extra handling is necessary. ; 
Bitu: 
AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSENOL) fy Det 
USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1921, AND ON NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 19» Fenn 
—s - aay ae - C 
t Bitu 
1921 1922 Pall Rive 
City, and kind of coal. al —_ 
Dec. 15. Nov.15. | 1 _C 
Bituz 
Houston, 
United States: , Bitut 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Indianap 
nas anes fash pe ssscsaceresc ews seas ook $15. 092 $15. 534 $15. 527 Penn: 
Dotckd ahneiesetp ees 5 cdch nameosseedbees 15. 129 15. 521 15.516 C 
a a a rn 10. 275 11.311 11. 233 Bitur 
NSF Sie ethics ee 8.729 10. 462 10.404 mm eksonv 
Baltimore, Md.: enn: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
TG Rates prsedl  ae ae 1 15.000 1 15. 750 116.2500 Bi 
NE T5045 cpidee capes cess sccdeces-sedboad 1 14. 750 115.750 16. 267 Mg ancas (i 
I ch deacnbieeccebevess sen sccthpasiadbost 8. 050 11. 000 10. 200 + 
ee a NNR EO RPM A 8.314 8.398 4 
Boston, Mass.: Bitun 
Pennsylvania anthracite— itt) Ree 
Scutwddlsadcinsesacbocepandeedtenls dh a. 15. 500 16. 000 16. 000 r we 
SDs odds dbvcccs cccssbepsasmshbtHBledbced 15. 500 16. 000 16.000 = E 
Bridgeport, Conn.: ; Bi he. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— hes Aneel 
SOO eer eee 14. 500 16. 125 15. 568 * Bit , 
GR scence Mateher. -oorqccschlbds Ela dh ond 14. 400 16. 125 15.750 cnievitie 
Buffalo, N. Y.: "D ule, 
Pennsylvania anthracite— — 
BITE E a cavcechanhtndiasndveccecsccediailiih sees 13.120 13. 238 Ck 
SD ( Raye een Peue . 13. 238 Bitum 
Berth O Care es ANS nee Soe 11.513 ste 
Ec oan oa) Aiea a+. descassstasaadl a... 1 17.000 117. Ch 
NLL, Wath, 23k. ahccdans. dve- -ncckiadie ia 117. 100 1 17. 100 1 
ES ee ees re) eae 12. 000 12. 000 12. 
Chicago, IIlL.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ii i6gs0 tte nie enpannde eugeesctisa teobbets << 15. 560 16. 080 
Si. Libis cs +4, teabdalee ds Skadaus. - 15. 530 15. 850 
en os onl de dasnnatnpe sp oie o 6 8. 922 10. 833 
Seceetiventxtnttinis 
ennsylvania an ite— 
Sis cnbeenk iin o> tectceces ce ndsthlite ga _S J} S8i AR | ee 
SOWA thal ...12.0,...s00.<<aisheuenp.<- 8 gh IS RRR. 
Is « c nccksnrnnepecedesthb bib liitiihei+ 7. 563 9. 619 9. 619 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 





the MonTHLY LaBor REvViEW. Since June, 1920, t 
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@ Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and 








published in the March and Saptamiber isso 





prices have been secured and pu 
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,\VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1921, AND ON NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1922—Con. 








—e 
1921 1922 





City, and kind of coal. 








—— 


Cleveland . Ohio: 





Bituminous 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Dallas, Tex.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
Eg 
EEE ws 0 ono obo cle PU Ee eda cccccvccketonees . 462 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed .917 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed ‘ ; 5.917 ; ; 
Bituminous . 921 ‘ 11. 041 
Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— YF 
5 ! 5. 15. 938 
Chestnut . 563 5 15. 938 
Bituminous 7381 12.031 
fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvama anthracite 
15. 4 6. 16. 500 
15. 000 5. 15. 750 
Bituminous 9. 500 . 11. 000 
Houston, Tex.: 
Bituminous 12. 333 , 12. 833 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 


15. 750 5. 15. 750 


15. 667 
8. 000 


17. 500 
17. 500 
EE Sa ee eS 13. 000 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
| IETS. Se” SE 17. 286 
18. 000 
EY ee ees Seen ee 9. 453 
ittle Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
[BB - -. 16. 000 
Bituminou ; 13. 133 


Bituminous. ........ Shatccshegiindsies cedddeactnnd 19. 000 
Louisville, Ky.: 


16. 875 
16. 917 
Ee oo ie EP pae 8. 090 
anchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 16. 500 
16. 500 
a 11, 333 
emphis, Tenn.: 
ennsylvania anthracite— 
: 18. 000 
Chestnut. ..... , 18. 000 


8. 398 
aukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove : 


inneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2, 


000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEROLp 


USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1921,AND ON NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1922—Con. 





City, and kind of coal. 


1921 





Dec. 15. 





Mobile, Ala.: 

NES o cclvcdutucscsatadssendscbscticccosocsse 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ee ee eee 


New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
EEE. cnc cac atin tun onskatcpaasenars 


ee eee ere eee eer eee ee 
SO REE 


New York, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RE ls van scl SE Maa oceevsntonce seu 


ae anthracite— 
ER BE, SNL. on eashnetaoed 
ae TE ERE SSG 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
aor ee anthracite— 


ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ss 


ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee es | 


Peoria, i 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SN MSEC EER se cblaubdbbnccctbnccovcqrenctul 
INE, CAT. BS... usc coebSlicAdecccccccodeccoce 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— 


ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee es 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— / 
DEAE aCe: tha avabbertheabebscégsheccteed 


Providence, R. I.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee 
ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


eT eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee 


ee ee eee eee ee eee Pe eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


TPP Pe Cee eee ee PP ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee 


tove 
| Sarno SRRRE Sentara cent Sige 





Bituminous............ ore ee. ee See, ae 
som ton sa 


114.313 
1 14. 313 


115. 500 


eee eee tee esearere 





wig ne Gene et ton ditional is charged for “‘ binning.” 
the into t cellar. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL, PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON DECEMBER 15, 1921, AND ON NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1922—Con. 








| 
| 1921 





City, and kind of coal. 
Dec. 15. 








oo 
Lake City, Utah: 
ot yrado inaasiie~ 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed $20. 000 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed . 20. 000 
Bituminous 9. 466 
San Francisco, Calif: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg ’ 26. 750 
Colorado anthracite— 
24. 250 
17. 900 





i 


| 
| 


817. 600 
: 217.100 217. 600 | 217.100 
Bituminous ‘ 3 12. 267 8 12. 267 | 314.183 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
3 9. 783 9. 783 9. 817 
9. 783 10. 267 | 10. 300 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous 410. 325 410. 211 410. 068 
Springfield, Iil.: 
Bituminous 4. 625 5. 325 5. 350 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
115. 064 5. 62¢ 115, 871 
114. 700 5, 629 115. 871 
, 111, 296 














—_—- 


1 Per ton of 2,240 penne. 

+ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

‘Prices in zone A. The cartage charges in zone A were as follows: December, 1920, $1.85; November 
and December, 1921, $1.75. These charges have been included in the averages. The cartage charges in 
Seattle during these months have ranged from $1.75 to $2.80 according to distance. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF COAL. 9) 


The following table shows for the United States both average and 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash coal, stove and 
chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal on specified dates from January, 
1913, to December, 1922. An average price for the year 1913 has 
been made from the averages for January and July of that year. 
The average prices for each month have been divided by this average 
price for the year 1913 to obtain the relative prices. 

July, 1922, compared with July, 1913, shows an increase of 99 per 
cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove coal, 94 per cent 
in the price of chestnut, and 76 per cent in the price of bituminous. 

December, 1922, compared with July, 1922, shows an increase of 
4 per cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove and in the 

rice of chestnut, and an increase of 18 per cent in the price of 
C amens coal. 

The figures for the chart, showing the trend in the retail prices of 

coal, have been taken from the table. 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY 15, 1913, TO DECEMBER 15, 1922. 











Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash. | Bituminous. 





= —— 
Year and month Stove. Chestnut. 


_— — —+ Average | Relative 
price. price. 





| Average | Relative | Average | Relative 
price. price. price. 


1913— 
Average for year , . 100 $7.91 


| 

| 

January : as 103 | 15 | 
, 97 | 68 | 

| 


101 | 8.00 | 
98 | 78 





| | 

January : 101 | 7.99 | 
July . . - 4 | 98 | 73 | 
1916-- 
January 93 | 103 8.13 | 
July . 12 | §. 28 


- 40 
. 16 


January . 88 28 | . 03 
July . 96 | ‘ . O7 
1919— 
ee reer .! .61 
July 2.14 | 2.17 





1920 
January 2. 59 | 77 
July pa 85 | . 33 

1921— 
January 
July 














‘No satisfactory prices on account of strike. 
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TREND IN RETAIL PRICE OF GAS, FOR THE UNITED STATES, APRIL, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1922. 


MANUFACTURED GAS 
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Retail Prices of Gas in the United States.* 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 
1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. Prices 
are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 

cas have also been quoted for those cities where it 1s in general use. 
For Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and manu- 
factured gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra 
charge for service. 


NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON APRIL 
~350F EACH YEAR 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 
21, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1922, BY CITIES. 


Apr. Apr.| Apr. Apr. Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| May|Sept. ».| Mar.| June Sept.| Dec. 
15, | 15 15 15, | 15 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, f 5, | 15, | 15, | 15, 


yy , ), ) 
1913. 1914. }1915. 1918. (1917. {191 1919. |1920. |1921. |1921. |1921. |1922. |1922. 1922. |1922. 


} 


j 
—_ | —__ | —_- ——_|—_—_—_| — 


| 

Atlanta, Ga.... .. . $1. 00 $1. 00'$1. 00 $1. 00/$1. 00/$1.00 |$1. 15,$1. 15 $1. 90/$1. 65/$1. 65 $1. 65 $1. 65 $1. 65/$1. 65 
Baltimore, Md -90; .80) .80) .75) .75)..75 ~75| 75! 75) .92) .92) .92) .92 
Birmingham, Ala -00; .95| .95) .95) .95) .95 05) .95| .88] .88 88) . 88; .88 
Boston, Mass | «Oe, «Gai Ol 80) 85 | 1.02) 1.07; 1.42) 1.35) 1.34) 1.34] 1.32 
Bridgeport, Conn | 1.00' 1.00) 1.00 - 00) | 1.10) 1.1011. 30) 1.60 1. 60) 1.60} 1. 50 
Buffalo, N. Y | 1.00 1.00) 1. 00) 
Butte, Mont . 50: 1,50) 1.2 . 50) 
Charleston, S. C 10; 1.1071. . 10) 

-sO0. .8O 
Cleveland, Ohio . 50 


Sz 


| | | | 
| 1,45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45] 1.45) 1.4 45 
1, 50} 2.10) 2.10) 2.10) 2.10) 2.10) ¢ 
5 1, 55) 
1 


Ss 


> OF . 55) 1.55 . 55 
. 90) 1. F . 29) 1, . 20 
-80; .30) . -3o) .! . 30 


z £8 


Denver, Colo 85 
Detroit, Mich 75D 
Fall River, Mass.......| .80 
Houston, Tex .00 
Indianapolis, Ind | .60 


95} .95) . 95) - 95) 9 
.79| .85) .85| .85) .79) .79 
. 05). 1. 25) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15 
09] 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09) 1.09 
.60' .90}) .90) .90) . . 20.21. 20/21. 20 

} j | 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 20; 1.2 15} 1.15 L151.2 . 25) 50) 1. 75; 1. 7 1. 751 1.75) 1.65; 1.65) 1.65 
Manchester, N. H Fe ‘ . 00} 1. ; | 1.10) 1.10/91.! . 50/71. 50/41. . 40)3 1. 40/31. 50 
Memphis, Tenn . : , ; . OO)1. 00/1. 10) 1.35, 1,35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20 
Milwaukee, Wis.......' .75' .75| .75| .75) .75) .7: .75| .75| .90! .90) .90] .¢ .90' .98) .98 
Minneapolis, Minn 385i .! q a 2 . 95; .95) 1.23) 1.11) 1.11) 1.02) 1.02) .99 

| | | 


RSER 


a 


Mobile, Ala . 10} 1, . , , . . 35} 1.35) .1. . 80} 1. 80} 1. 
Newark, N. J | 1. A, — a E : | .97| 1.15) 1. . 40 1. 40) l. 
New Haven, Conn = > .{ 7 4 .00 } 1. ; : 10/41. 10)11, 
New Orleans, La me . ‘ ; " .00 | 1.30) 1.30) 1. 45| 1.45! 1. 
New York, N. Y | a ; 83} 83). i gi 6 : 28/41, 28/41. 2 

| | 
Norfolk, Va ; ’ ® : . | * HRS on! ‘ 3 
Omaha, Nebr . 15) 1.15) 1.15) 1. ; 15 |.1,18) 1.15) 1. 4 
Peoria, Ill ; ; ; -§ . 85} . 8! . 85} . 85! 1. 2 
Philadelphia, Pa . 00) 1. : q : ; 1.00) 1. 0 
Pittsburgh, Pa ; ; ‘ : - -00 | 1.00) (6) 


J . 
—~ . 
) a 2 
0) 


6) 


l 
l 
l 
] 
( 


Portland, Me ‘ . . . 001. 1.40) 1.40) 1.85] 1.85) 1.7 
Portland, Oreg 95, . 98 95) .95) . 95} .95) 1. . 50) 1.6 
Providence, R. I 85; .85) .85) .85! . ‘ 1.30 1.3011. 25/11. 2511. 25 
Richmond, Va ol . , ‘ - 80) «5 1.00 1.00) 1.30) 1.30) 1.: . . 30) 
Rochester, N. Y 95 .95) . 95 .95) .95 | .95 > . 95/71. 05/71. 05) 1. . . 10) 


St. Louis, Mo ‘ ; ‘ yl .75| .75 | .75) . 85) 1.05] 1.05) 1.05 1. 05 
St. Paul, Minn ‘ ‘ of -85 .85) . 8: .85' .&85 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 1.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah..| .{ . f ; . of ° $1. 3031. 52/91. 52,91. 52 41.5221. 524 
San Francisco, Calif...) .75, .85) .85 .85 .85/ .! .95| .95) 1.05) 1.04) 1.04) 1.04 1.02) .§ 
Savannah, Ga | 1.25 7 1,60' 1.60) 1.60 1.45) 1.45 
| | 
. 30) 1.70) 1.70) 1.70! 1.70 1.60) 1.60 1.60 
calle, | 1. : . . 55) 1. 55} 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 1.55) 1.55 1. 55 
Springfield, 11 | 1. > ; : . 00/1. : -10 1. 40) 1. 40) 1.40) 1.40 1.40) 1.40 1.40 
Washington, D. C.... -93| .93) .93) . . 80). ,95| .95| 1.25] 1.25) 1. 10} 1.10 1.05) 1.05 1.05 
' a ee rie oe A ; mF mes | ov. 
1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 
? The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court, and is subject to final decision by 
the same court. Pending the decision this increase has been impounded. 
* Plus 25 cents per month service charge. 
a, prices of two companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 2} cents 
y. 
; The price of one company included in this average has an additional service charge of 24 cents per day. 
Sale of manufactured gas discontinued. 
Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 


* Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW. 
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NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD Uszr, oy 
APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBrR 
15, 1921, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1922, BY CITIEs_ 















Concluded. 
. Natural gas. 
Apr. |Apr. Apr. |Apr. Apr. Apr. |Apr.|Apr.| May | Sept. Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept ie 
City. 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15 








15, | 15 | 
1913. |1914. 11915. '1916. 1917. |1918. |1919. 1926.| 1921. | 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 192), 











Buffalo, N. Y . . $0. 30 $0. 30/$0. 30 $0. 30/$0. 30 $0. 30 $0. 35\$0. 35'$0. 35 's0. 40 $0.40 [$0.42 $0.42)... 
Cincinnati,Ohio.| .30; .30; .30 .30, .30, .35) .35) .35) .35| .35| .50| .50/ .50 $0.50 $0. % 
Cleveland,Ohio.| .30| .30! .30' .30) .30° .30' .35; .35) .35| .35| .45] .40| .40/ .40 .4 
Columbus, Ohio.|..... ee i ae aw .30; .30| .30} .30) .30| .45| .45/] .45) .45/ .45) 43 
Dallas, Tex..... . 45) - 45 45, .45) .45) .45| 145) 145! .674) .673) 674) .674) 673.67) 67; 
KansasCity,Mo.| .27  .27| .27 27, . 30 60! .80; .80, 1.80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.85) 185 
Little Rock,Ark.| .40' .40| .40 .40) .40 .40! .45) .45° .45) 45) .45| .45] .45/) 145) |g 
Louisville, Ky..|..... | .62} .65 .65) .65 .65) .65) .65) .65/| .65| .65| .65/) .65| .65 65 
Pittsburgh, Pa.| .28 7 . 28 a . 28 * 85, 35, .45 | 245) 50) 650) .50) 150.5 
j } | | | | | 






























































Manufactured and natural gas, mixed. 


$0. 6s'$0. 68 








7 ch BS Pan ae 
$0. es\so. 68 $0. 75)$0. 75 $0.75) $0.76, $0.76, $0.76) $0.73) $0.70 $0.69 
} } | | | 8 68 . 


¥e ot oat | 






LosAng sles,Calit | ee | _— 
Buffalo, N. ae Bocas Rete’ 



























1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 8 Price includes a coal charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas in 43 cities average 
rices have been computed for the 43 cities combined and are shown 
in the next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920 and for 
May 15, September 15, and December 15, 1921, and March 15, June 
15, September 15, and December 15, 1922. Relative prices have been 
computed by dividing the price of each year by the price in April, 1913. 
As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas changed 
but little until 1921. The price in December, 1922, showed an in- 
crease of 34 per cent since April, 1913. From September, 1922, to 
December, 1922, there was no change in price. 
AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD Uz, 
PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, SEP. 


TEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND 
DECEMBER 15, 1922, FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED. 


[Average prices in April, 1913=100.]} 































































Average | Relative Average | Relative 

Date. price. price. | Date. | price. price 

as Fomine nae" a eb a 
pet < “Ata RR $0.95 100 || May 15, 1921.................. | $1.32 139 
April 15, 1914.................. 94 99 || September 15, 1921............ 131 13 
April 15, 1915.................. 93 98 || December 15, 1921... .... ek... ae 137 
April 15, 1916.................. ‘92 97 || March 15, 1922................ | 1.29 13 
April 15, 1917.....:,........-.. | 92 97 || June 15, 1922.................. 1.29 13 
Bee BE WR. ond. oki cd. 65 25) . 95 100 || September 15, 1922............ 1.27 134 
BEE, MN io. sb accctecas | 1.04 109 || December 15, 1922............ | 1.27 ' 
April 15, 1920..............-... | 1.09 115 || 

1 Net price. 





Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States. 


HE following table shows for 32 cities the net price per kilowatt 
hour of electricity used for household purposes. Rates for 
these cities are shown for certain specified months; for 19 cities 

from December, 1914, to December, 1922, and for 13 cities from 
December, 1917, to December, 1922. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been ob- 
tained. Since the demand is determined by a different method in eaci 
city, the explanation of these methods is given following the table. 
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IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 1914 TO 1922, FOR 32 CITIES. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 


NET PRICE PER KILOWATT HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY, 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Determination of Demand. 


[NX BUFFALO, from December, 1914, to December, 1922, there 


has been no change in the method of determining the number 
of kilowatt hours to be paid for at each rate The demand consists 
of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent of the total installation, but never 
less than 250 watts; and power, 24 per cent of the capacity of any 
electric range, water heater, or other appliance of 1,000 watts or 
over and 25 per cent of the rated capacity of motors exceeding one- 
half horsepower but less than 1 horsepower. The installation js 
determined by inspection of premises. 

In Chicago, from December, 1914, to December, 1922, the equiva- 
lent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use of demand has been estimated 
as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt 
hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt hours; 675 to 774 watts, 13 
kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilowatt hours. Although 
the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ use of demand of from 
1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, the equivalent is here 
shown only for installations of from 475 to 874 watts; the connected 
load of the average workingman’s home being, as a rule, within this 
range. 

In Cincinnati, from December, 1917, to December, 1922, the 
demand has been estimated as being 70 per cent of the connected 
load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, case December, 1914, to December, 1916, inclusive, 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1917, to December, 
1919, there was a fixed number of kilowatt hours to be paid for at 
the primary rate by all customers, after which there was a flat rate 
for all current consumed. | 

In Houston, from December, 1914, to December, 1922, the demand 
has been estimated as 50 per cent of the connected load, each socket 
opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In Indianapolis the determination of demand has been the same 
for both companies. From December, 1917, to March, 1922, the 
first block of demand for these companies was for 1.5 kilowatt 
hours per socket for not less than 10 sockets, 1 kilowatt hour per 
socket for the next 10 sockets, and 0.5 kilowatt hour per pocket 
for excess sockets. 

From April 1, 1922, to July 1, 1922, the first block of demand 
consisted of the first 5 kilowatt hours for each of the first 5 active 
rooms plus the first 3 kilowatt hours for each additional room, 
but not less than 15 kilowatt hours per month. Beginning July 
1, 1922, a fixed number of kilowatt hours is to be paid for at each 
rate. 

In New York the demand for Company C from December, 1914, 
to December, 1922, when not determined by meter, has been com- 
puted at 50 per cent of total installation in residences, each standard 
socket being rated at 50 watts and all other outlets being rated at 
their actual kilowatt capacity. 


















In Pittsburgh from December, 1919, to December, 1922, the 
demand has been determined by inspection. The first 10 outlets 
have been rated at 30 watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts 
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each, and each additional outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils 
and appliances of not over 660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., from June 16, 1917, to December, 1922, the 
demand for Company A has been estimated as one-third of the con- 
nected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices, and small power up 
to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included. 

From December, 1914, to December, 1916, inclusive, the demand 
for Company B, when not based on actual measurement, was esti- 
mated at one-third of the connected load. No demand was estab- 
lished at less than 233 watts. Since December, 1917, the present 
schedule has been in effect. 

In St. Louis the first block of demand for Company A from Decem- 
ber, 1917, to October, 1919, consisted of the first 4 kilowatt hours per 
month for each of the first 4 active rooms and the first 24 kilowatt 
hours for each additional active room. The second block consisted 
of additional energy until a total of 7 kilowatt hours per month per 
active room had been consumed, after which the third rate became 
effective. Since October 31, 1919, the first block has consisted of the 
first 5 kilowatt hours per month for each of the first 5 active rooms, 
and the first 24 kilowatt hours for each additional active room. The 
second block has been for additional energy until a total of 9 kilowatt 
hours per active room shall have been consumed. The third rate 
then becomes effective. 

From December, 1917, to July 31, 1922, the number of kilowatt 
hours paid for at the primary and secondary rates for Company B 
was as follows: For homes of 4 rooms or less, 8 kilowatt hours at the 
rimary rate and 6 at the secondary rate; 5 or 6 rooms, 12 kilowatt 
gees at the primary rate and 9 at the secondary rate; 7 or 8 rooms, 
16 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 12 at the secondary rate; 
9 or 10 rooms, 20 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 15 at the 
secondary rate. Beginning with August 1, 1922, the following 
number of kilowatt hours have been paid for at the primary and the 
secondary rates: For homes of 4 rooms or less, 10 kilowatt hours at 
| the primary rate and 8 at the secondary rate; 5 or 6 rooms, 15 kilo- 
watt hours at the primary rate and 12 at the secondary rate; 7 or 8 
rooms, 20 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 16 at the secondary 
rate; 9 or 10 rooms, 25 kilowatt hours at the primary rate and 20 at 
the secondary rate. 

In Washington, D. C., from December, 1914, to December, 1922, 
the demand as determined by inspection consists of 100 per cent of 
the connected load, excluding small fans and heating and cooking 
appliances. 





_oo 


Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States. ' 


HE following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles 
T of dry goods on the 15th of February, May, August, and Octo- 
ber, 1921, and on the 15th of March, June, September, and 
December, 1922, by cities. The averages given are based on the retail 
; prices of standard brands only. 








' Retail prices of dry goods are secured from each of 51 cities and are published at quarterly intervals in 
the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in December, 1922. 


LTHOUGH the tendency of wholesale prices was upward in 
December, no change from the general level of the previous 
month is shown by the wei hted index number compiled by 

he United States Department of Labor through the Bureau of 

abor Statistics. This index, which includes 404 commodities or 
rice series taken in representative markets, and which is weighted 
ccording to the relative importance of such commodities, rounds off 

r 156 for December, the same figure as announced for November. 
While there was no increase in the general price level as meas- 

pred by the index number, appreciable advances took place among 

ital farm products, clothing materials, chemicals, and house- 
furnishing goods. Among farm products, corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
hogs, lambs, cottonseed, flaxseed, milk, peanuts, onions, and potatoes 
inl showed small price increases over the month before. The increase 
jn this group as a whole approximated 14 per cent. Cloths and cloth- 
ing, due to increases in cotton woven goods, cotton yarns, worsted 
yarns, and raw silk, averaged about 1 per cent higher than in Novem- 

er. Chemicals and drugs were 2} per cent higher and housefur- 

ishing goods 1? per cent higher than in the month before. A small 

s creal was also reported for food articles. 

| To offset these price increases, there were decreases among tmpor- 

tant fuel and lighting materials and among metals and metal products. 

— and lighting averaged almost 1 per cent and metals 14 per cent 

ower than in November. No change in the general price level was 

reported for building materials or for miscellaneous commodities. 

| Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which comparable 

data for November and December were collected, increases were 

shown in 170 instances and decreases in 70 instances. In 164 

sotamitie no change in price was reported. 







INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 
[1913= 100.] 














= = ee = a — = = — 
| 1921 | 1922 
Commodity group. — .: — aes 
1 | December. November. December. 
: ma = ee. ntneionsaisiaaliiel 
if | 
jap products.......... ae eek Oe One | 120 143 145 
EEE Bigs ALOT. one bob Wecwcebedson ss divine scedl 136 143 144 
Dloths and clothing.................. 2 ee eee eS eee 180 192 194 
Lakes San ahha a heaeeRudackneveseveryess 199 218 216 
113 133 131 
EE ee cited. do ends opuglgudedl>-} - oquacters 158 185 185 
Nc. . cccnu oamaeess sense csalenass aa 127 127 130 
"ESS CE a) ey Aap eee 178 179 182 
_ > (aaa. ne ebbosad canes eee ack 121 122 122 
tis dcbdin ac cnecesésdcoranvesecdibbhucsest 140 156 156 
Ff 











Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as measured 
y changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level has 
isen 114 per cent. Farm products show the largest increase, 20} 
er cent. Building materials have increased 17 per cent, metals 16 
er cent, fuel and lighting 84 per cent, and clothing 7? per cent in 
ricein the year. Food articles, chemicals and drugs, housefurnishing 
oods, and miscellaneous commodities all show smaller increases com- 
ared with prices of a year ago. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Years, 1890 to 1922. 
tt MEET the demand for index numbers of wholesale prices fo; 


years prior to 1913, comparable with the revised figures fo, 

years and months since 1913 recently computed by the United 
States Department of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
the following table is presented. While the results here shown for 
earlier years are necessarily based on a smaller number of com. 
modities than the data for recent years, the figures are believed to 
furnish a reliable barometer of wholesale price changes in general 
over the period stated. 


REVISED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1922 
[1913= 100.] 








Fuel — | Build- | Chemi-| House- 
metal | 28 cals | fur- 

, mate- | and | nishing 
prod- oods. 


uets rials. | drugs. | g 





116 | 91 
102 | 3 | 92 
92 | 93 

5 | 3 | 9] 
































j } —s 





Wholesale Prices of Commodities, October to December, 1922, and 
Average for Year 1922. 


N CONTINUATION of information first published in the Monruty 
Lasor Review for May, 1922, there are presented herewith tiie 
average prices in October, November, and December of the com- 

modities included in the series of index numbers of wholesale prices 
constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For convenience 0! 
comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers based on average 
prices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to the statement 
of absolute money prices. Average prices for the year 1922 are also 
included in the table. 
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wHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1922, AND YEAR 
1922. 








Average prices. ~~ 
Commodity. — at — 


Oct., | Nov., | Dec., Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year, 
1922. | 1922. 1922. 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 





ins’ | 
)) Grains. | | | | 
Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago | $0. 660! $0. 678) $0. 689) $0. 633) . 5} 108.3) 110. 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— | 
SE EE SR, Ss , ee . 734; .623) 6} 115.5) 117. 
No. 3 mixed .686) .717| .722) .614 -5| 116.5) 117. 
Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago....) . » 445 .459| .396) | 118.4) 122. 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago . 776 . 86 . 890). 883) 0} 136. 4) 139.8 
Wheat, per bushel— 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago : . 228; 1.274 1. 282) -1) 134.4) 139. 5) 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago. .............. . . 273} 1.325) 1.238) .3} 129.1) 134. 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City . 136 . 175) 188 213; . 9} 134.0) 135. 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis...... . 13: . 218} 1.251] 1.345) 6] 139.4) 143. 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg 7 4 .§15} 1.35 155.0} 163. 
Live stock and poultry: 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Choice to prime 2. 3 12. 438} 10. 317] 1} 141.3} 139. 3) 
5 10.581) 9.438) 120.4) 123.4) 124. 


Farm products. | 


Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
eavy 8. 256 , . 98. 98. 
i 8.269) 9.7% -5} 97.1) 97. 





Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Ewes, native, all grades.................. 5. 32: ». 4 6.219 5.78 .6| 137. 4) 132.7 
Lambs, western, good to choice 3. 14. 869) 13. 18 . 2} 180.3) 190. | 
Wethers, fed, good to choice . §2: 7. 544 ’ .0} 147.9) 141.1) 

Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
Chicago ‘ 16 : . 2} 108.7) 108.7 
New York , -211) .223 . . 3} 126. 2) 136. : 

Other farm products: 

Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New 

York 906} 7.625) 7.616 - 2} 198. : 

Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, 

Chicago 20. 220) 20. 120) ; 

Cotton, middling, per vound— 
iC ii dnbcsdibeheceoecdiceseesnys ‘ . 255) .254 
New York ;, , 256) . 257 , 

Cotton seed, per ton, average price at gin 31. . 180) 42.930) 35 

Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 

Firsts, western, Boston ‘ . 5: 551 
Firsts, Chicago ‘ . 48 475 
Extra firsts, Cincinnati ; . 5d: . 503 
Candled, New Orleams................... ; + . 355 
Firsts, New York 540}. 531 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia : .586| .554 
Extra pullets, San Francisco ‘ - 486] .475 

Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis... .. 2.495! 2.625 

Hay, i ton— 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City 23. 3. 875) 23. 350 
Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati : 5. 875) 15. 875) 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago 21.900 22.625) 21. 250 

Hides and ine. per pound— 
Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago ; , . 160; 
Goatskins, Brazilian, New York.........| . 99% . 98 . 983 
Hides, heavy,country cows,No.1,Chicago.| . , . 124 
Hides, packers, heavy, native steers, | 

Chicago or . 22! . 204 

Hides, packers, heavy, Texas steers, | 

7 Chicago 2 “ vee . 20! . 185 
ops, prime to choice, per pound— 
N Sa York State, New Vork e , .230; ~~. 4 8. 4 
Pacifics, Portland, Oreg i ; 075, . 51. 52.4 43.6 

Milk, fresh, per quart— 
Chi 0, delivered .055| . 055 . 051) 127. 27.8 129.§ 
New York, delivered ‘ ‘ . . .1 200. 
San Francisco, delivered Te ‘ ‘ ‘ 58.1 158. 

pulans, Seek, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago. . 300, 1. 3.7! 2. 3.3 145.! 

Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va | .03 ; . 04: . 5.9. 171.5 

Potatoes— 

White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, 

NEN, dnccas<hgih ch odilittiad><4dhbco-odlt . 863) 1. . 69: ’ .2 108.1 
1, per five-eighth bushel, 

P elphia . 385 mr .8 .5 112.7 

— ped New Orleans— | 

B ue Rose, head, clean ‘ ¥ 1 | (1) (2) 

Honduras, head, clean. . . 062! wir 22, 114. 6} 116. 

'No 1913 base price. 
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> pri Index numbers, 
Average prices. (1913— 100 ) 





” = 

| 
Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year, Oct., |Nov., Dec 
1922. | 1922. | 1922. 2. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922 


—| 








Farm products—Concluded. | 


(c) Other farm products—Conc)uded. 
Tobacco, Burley, good leaf, dark red, per 100 | 
pounds, Louisville, K oUt. GHENT. SREY. SEO RER GES) 
we Ohio, er pound, Boston— | 
Fine clothing, scoured 1.297; 1.351) 1.378) 1.219 20. 1 218. 9) 23. 2 
Fine delaine, scoured 1.310) 1.357) 1.357; 1.238) 238.4) 247.0) 247 
Half blood, scoured 1,152) 1.174) 1.174 1. 040) 231.7} 236.2) 2: 
rae and three-eighth grades, 








. 836) .946) .946) .782| 174.8) 197.6 


= Boel f fresh, 
eef, fr per pound— 
Carcass, good native steers, Chicago 
Sides, native, New York 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), 
New York 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago 
Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago 
Mutton, dressed, a New York 
Pork, fresh er poun 








? 


g 
Loins, western, New York 
Pork, cured— 
Mess, pont, per barrel (200 pounds), New 
r 








Sides, rough, pound, Chicago 

Sides, short Peel, per pound, Chi 
Poultry, dressed, pe er ’ pound— 

Hens, heavy, hicago 

Fowls, 48-56 pounds to dozen, New York. 
b> dressed, good to prime, per pound, New 


rk 
(o) Butter, cheese, and milk: 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
Boston 


cago.... 





Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


San Franci 
Cheese, whole milk, per — 

American twins, Cc 

State, fresh flats, eolored, average, New 

York 

California flats, fancy, San Francisco 
Milk, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Milk, condensed, case of pieguncs tins, New 


Milk, evaporated, case of 48 16-ounce tins, 
New York 
(c) Other foods: 
Beans, medium, choice. (See Farm products.) 
Bread, per pound— 
Chicago 


102 Gwe SoS On 








Cocoa, beans, Arriba, per pound, New York.. 
Coffee, Rio, No. 45 per pound, New York 
Co - South Sea, sun dried, per pound New 
Bees, tea (See ‘Farm products.) 


Cod, large, jean arr A opeel, per 100 
pounds 7.000, 7.000) 7.000) 6.708) 104, 4 
} 


ame) 

7.500 7.500; 7.500) 7.500) 113.2 
Mackerel, oy 3 5 per barrel, Boston; 12.870 12.870) 12.870} 14. 438; 116.0 
Salmon, canned aska, red, per dozen, | 
factory 2.375, 2.425; 2.425) 2.407) 162.6 


1No 1913 base price. 2 As to score. 
[340] 
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‘ Index numbers. 
Average prices. (1913= 100.) 





— — - . 


| 

l 
Dec., | Year, | Oct.,| Nov.,! Dec., Year, 
| 1922. 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 








Foods—Concluded. 


(¢) Other foods—Concluded. 
Flour, rye, white, per barrel, Minneapolis. .. .| $4. 860) $5. 031) 
Flour, wheat, per barrel— | 
VW i.iter patents, Kansas City 6. 381 
Water straights, Kansas City...........-. 5. 719) 
Standard patents, Minneapolis........... 6. 435) 
6. 170) 
Patents, Portland, Oreg.................. 7. 016} 
Patents, soft. winter, St. i 5. 913) 
Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis 5. 319) 
Patents, Toledo 5. 825 
Fruit. canned, per case, New York— 
Peaches, California, standard 2}s......... 1. 975 
Pineapple, Hawaiian, sliced, standard 23s. 
Fruit, dried, per pound, New York— 
Apples, evaporated, State, choice 
Currants, uncleaned, barrels.............. 
Prunes, California, 60-70s................ 
Raisins, coast, seeded, bulk 
Fruit, fresh— 
Apples, Baldwins, per barrel, Chicago... . 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New 
York 
Lemons, California (300-360 count), per 
box, Chicago 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, Chi- 


an 
a) 
oz) 


=~ 
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ie i 
a2 § 
So 8 


oun 
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Qn 
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1 ee 
Wren aoasi 
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PDN HH ong 
Nh 
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nO mA 
= ND 


wo-_— 
om 
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cago 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, 
York 
Hominy grits, bulk, carlots, per 100 pounds, 
f. o. b. mill 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York. 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 
White, . 0. b. Decatur, Ill 
Yellow, Philadelphia 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New 
York 
Oatmeal, carlots, in barrels (180 pounds), per 
hundredweight, New York 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per 
ound, Chicago........... hk a eS 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago 
Pepper, black, Singapore, per pound, New | 
or 





Rice. (See Farm products.) 
Salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 
pounds), Chicago 
Sugar, per pound, New York— 
Granulated, in barrels.................... 
Raw, 96° centrifugal 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chicago 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New York.... 
Vegetables, canned— 
Corn, Maryland standard, per dozen, New 
York ‘ : 8 ; 1 
Peas, State and western, No. 5, per dozen, 
New York 5 é of . 401) . 6) 
4 








Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3, 
per dozen, New York 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, Pacific coast. ‘ , ae . 66. 7) 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New 
York , , ‘ | ,101) 145.5 
Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, per 
und, New York . .094; .097; .101 127.4 
Olive, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New 
York ’ , : . 787, 106.6 
Peanut, prom, pet pound, mill 065; - -096 (') 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per pound, 
.109 171.6 








Vinegar, cider, 40 grain, in barrels, 
gallon, New York . 3 ; .276 224.0 


1 No 1913 base price. * No quotation. 
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Average prices. | 











Commodity. =~ 


Oct., | Nov., Dec., | Year, | Oct., Nov..,| Dec.,! Year 
1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922” jy99 


















Cloths and clothing. 




























































































(a) Boots and shoes, per pair, factory: 
Children’s— 
Little boys’, gun metal, blucher.......... $1.615. $1.615, $1,615, $1.615, 166.5, 166.5) 166.5. 166.5 
Child’s s, gun metal, polish, high cut...... } 1.568, 1.568; 1.568) 1.568) 181.7) 181.7) 181.7 151.7 
Misses’, black, vici polish, high cut...... 1.853, 1.853 1.853) 1.853 173.2) 173.2) 173.2 173.2 
re Youths’, gun metal, blucher.........0.--- 1.473) 1.473. 1.473) 1.473, 143.4) 143.4) 143.4 143.4 
en’s— } | | 
Black, calf, blucher. . ...........scccccces 6.350 6.350) 6.350, 6.506 204.0) 204.0) 204.0 209.9 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal........... 4.850 4.850 4.850) 4.612 153.2) 153.2) 153.2 145.6 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, sideleather.; 3.150 3.150, 3.150 3.005, 140.8) 140.8) 140.8 124.3 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, Llucher...... | 4.650 4.650, 4.650) 4.571) 237.9) 237.9) 237.9 233.8 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, | 
EE is MEL USS e, 5 0 h cid ob 0 UWE doe od | 3.600 3.600) 3.600) 3.484 223.3) 223. 3| 223.3 216.0 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, pA gear | 4.850 4.850) 4.850, 4.742) 153.2) 153.2) 153.2 149.8 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather. 3.350 3.350; 3.350| 3.307) 149.7) 149. 7| 149.7 147.8 
Tan, SE 5 DUN 6s ssh bbe 2 ocdiddescvce 1.645| 1.645, 1.692| 1.649) 122.2) 122.2) 122.3 125.7 
‘a Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt........... 5.750| 5.750 6.000| 5.833) 200.6 200.6) 209.3. 203.5 
/omen’s— 
Black, kid, Goodyear weil, 5 4 lace...| 4.250) 4.250 4.250 4.3351 141.7) 141, 7 141.7 144.5 
Colored, calf Goodyear welt, ace oxford.. 4.000) 4.000 4.000, 4.000) 183.9 183.9) 183.9 Is3.9 
Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace oxford... 3.350) 3.350) 3.350; 3.350! 224.9) 224.9) 224.9 224.9 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed. .... 3.600} 3.600 3.600; 3.600) 261.8 261.8) 261.8 251.8 
(b) Cotton goods: 
"-—" Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the 
und, per yard, New York................ 210} .232, .240/ 203 163.5) 180.5) 186.7 157.9 
pHilings, rown, per yard, New York— | | | | 
Massachusetts D stanaard, 30-inch....... 147). 161 -167} = .138) 177.8) 195.2) 201.9 156.4 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound _ -157; -. 160} ~=—. 137) 183. 8; 190.4) 194.4 166.3 
Flannels, per yard, New York— | 
Colored, 2.75 yarcs to the pound.......... 170) -191; .200; .170) 168.1) 188.8) 197.4 168.1 
Unbleached, 3.80 yards to the pound..... 142) 1154 £157) 136) 191.8, 207.2) 211.5 183.7 
Ginghams, per yard— | | 
‘Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the 
pound, New Apes PAcony edgpaae . 126} .135) .135) .128) 193.9) 207.7| 207.7 196.2 
Lancaster, 264-inch, 6.50 yards to the | | 
DEIR vc cvecedececeuchvcee oes: 135, .135) 145). 136) 218.4) 218.4) 234.6 219 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs— | 
Men’s halfhose, combed yarn, New York. | 1. 650) 1.650) 1.750) 1.650, 205.1) 205.1) 217.5 2 
Women’s, cotton, silk mercerized, mock | 
seam, New York......................- | 2.720; 2.765, 2.800) 2.730) 153.7) 156.1) 158.1 154 
Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce, New | 
NEE AR ING SEEN a6 <5 60060 << clltdeocces | 1.725; 1.760| 1.800; 1.717) 178.8) 182.3) 186.6 173.( 
Muslin, bleached 4/4, per yard— | 
Fruit of the Loom, New York............ } @) | .185] .186) .17t!...... | 217.2] 217.2 20 
Lonsdale, factory.............-..0++--+-+- 157 157 157; . 148; 194.1) 194.1) 194.1 1 
Rough Rider, i ON ccuacetpensacuae -150| . 155). 160}. 142) 186.9) 193.5} 199.0 | 
Wamsutta, factory... .........-.s.6...-06 | . 265) (3) (8) | |. Bea) Seebisls d<shee.-- 24 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, | 
per yard, ’ Boston CE CREED 6 0s ehhh ccs ob cccda .072 .077 -077| .066, 207.5, 222.9, 223.2 ) 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4 yard— 
Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound, 
aM HES SANES 6 3 06% «00 cheb cco ad . 145 145) .160 - 129) 172.2) 172.2 190.0) 153.1 
ah PR Pee: Fy ey CREE | 135) .140) 140}. 125) 183.9) 191.0 191.0 17 
Ware Shoals, 4 yards to the pound, New | | 
ASETEEERTT PETE T ee Peter er CTP TeT Te . 108 ~117; —.120} =. 103; 176.4) 190.1, 195.6 168 
Thee, “ecord, J. & P. Coats, per spool,New | 
RPS Dome YEE errr eee rrr Perrrrr sé 058} .058| .058) .058 148. 7| 148.7, 148.7 145 
Daaeinn 
Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen gar- | 
MP es reer | 7.500! 7.500) 7.500 7.500) 176.5) 176.5, 176.5, 176 
Wemen’s union suits, combed yarn, per Py 
Y dozen, Pasay tie oe Bbddoaredgspecbesces 4.000; 14.000; 14.000, 14.000, 169.7) 169.7 169.7 109 
arn, per oston— 
Carded, white hite, mulespun, northern, 10/1 Z 
rm WB ncns en csesccencecscdsecsecadseceece - 391 tags - 425, 361) 176. 5) 189.7, 191.9 1». 
ONL Ts SE ilk as clon pues > >< : .460| 397) 171.2) 182.6, 186.0) 16 
Twisted, TE weaving, 20/2......... 405} 456, . 466 =e 174.1) 196.2, 200.7, 156. 
Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 40/2..... coos] =. 571, 629) * 643) 1549] 149.2) 164.2) 167.7) 143. 











§ No quotation. 
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Index num bers. 


rers > ices 
Average prices. (1913— 100 


Commodity. pete $$ | Se 
Oct., | Nov.,| Dee., | Year, | Oct.,|Nov.,| Dec., Year, 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1922. | 1922. | 1922 1922 1922. 





Cloths and clothing— Concluded. 
Woolen goods: 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per 
POLTNOUEY 35.0. -5.4 « chadh cick <00a .kd- dking ..| $1..000, $1.000) $1. 000 
Overcoating, soft faced, black, per yard, Bos- | = 
(*) 
Suitings, per yard— 


| 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 12-ounce, factory..| (*) 
Clay worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce, factory..| 2.958 
Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce, 
New York 3. 285 
Serge, 1l-ounce, factory 2. 456 
Trousering, cotton warp, 11/114 ounce, per 
yard, New York......... on a: Ee 1. 500 
Underwear— 
Merino, shirts and drawers, per dozen gar- | 
ments, factory } 30. 500! ¢ 
Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, per 
dozen, New York 29. 400) : 
Women’s dress goods, per yard— | 
Broadcloth, 94-ounce, 54-56-inch, New 
York 2. 093 | 
French serge, 35-inch, factory . 655) 
Poplar cloth, cotton warp, factory - 325 
Silician cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch, New 
York . 522 
Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch, factory.| —. 824} 
Yarn, per pound— 
Crossbred stock, 2/32s, Boston . 500) 
Halfblood, 2/40s, Philadelphia 2. 100) 
Fine domestic, 2/50s, Philadelphia 2. 400) 
Silk, ete.: | 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, 
New York swt 077 
Silk, re — »er pound— 
China, Santon filature, extra extra A, | 
New . 938) 
Japan, Kansai, No. 1, New York | 8.330 
Japan, special extra extra, New York....| 8.624! 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
omestic, gray spun, 60/1 . 361) 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, No. 1 5. 341 


Fuel and lighting. 


) Anthracite coal, per gross ton, New York, 
tidewater: 


Bituminous coal: 

Mine run, per net ton, Chicago | @ . 135 ‘ . 877) 

Prepared sizes, per net ton, Chicago 513) 7. 45 ; 3. 587 

Screenings, per net ton, Chicago b 3.775) 3. . 176) 

Mine run, Kanawha, per net ton, Cincinnati..| 6. b. .8 5. 203) : 

Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, 
Cincinnati : -490) 7. 5. 624; ¢ 


° . 5. 322) 23: 
Prepared sizes, Pittsburgh, per net ton . 62: » 2 . 250) 5.158 
Other fuel and lighting: 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, at | 
tse he dawatebee kiceahoon'ssnad ere ; @ ‘ ° . 136) 401. 
Gasoline, motor, per gallon, New York = : . . 251) 145.6 
Matches, average of several brands, per gross, | 
New York ; ' . 540) 1.540) 189.7 
Crude petroleum, per barrel, at wells— 
ifornia, 20° P .630|  . - 920) 180. 
Kansas-O ‘ 250) 1. . 796) 133. 
Pennsylvania A Be 3.000) 3. 3.173) 122. 
Refined, petroleum, per gallon, New York— 
Standard white, 110° fire test ; .138;} .136) .126) 147.7 
Water white, 150° fire test ; -220; .220| .208) 174. 


1 No 1913 base price. * No quotation. 
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Commodity. 


Average prices. 


Index numbers. 
(1913= 100. ) 





Year, 
1922. 


Oct., 
1922. 


Dec 
1922 





(d) 


(a) 


(a) Iron and steel: 


Metals and metal products. 


Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent............ 
Non-Bessemer, 514 per cent.............. 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
ee 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.................... 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh... .. 
Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, | TEED.# 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard... .. 
Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, 
ideas Ceateneasscseseedasteebeooe as 
Bar iron, per pound— 
Best refined, Philadelphia................ 
Common, f. o. b. Pittsburgh.............. 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. . 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. ...... 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York. 
Prem f ooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh . ‘ 
Steel bi lets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
GEE 8k FUR Veic dads hc edt hsPocisgesoecs 


— rerene: bars, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 
urg 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh..... 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— a 
pO re eee 
Open hearth, standard................... 
Steel sheets, black, per pound, Pittsburgh. ... 
— - hsm shapes, per 100 pounds, Pitts- 
EE eS ye igen Oo 
Terneplate, 8 pounds I. C., per base box (200 
DC ae eee 
Tin plate, domestic, coke, per 100 pounds, 
EE NESE aa ee: eee 
Wire, per 100 pounds— 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago............. 
Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh. ....... 
Nonferrous metals: 
Aluminum, per pound, New York........... 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, 
Copper, sheet, per pound, 
pe wire, bare, per pound, mill........... 
, pig, per pound, New York............. 
Lead, pipe, per 100 pounds, New York....... 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York........... 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York........ 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York.............. 
Zinc, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory. .......... 
Zinc, slab, per pound, New York............. 


Building materials. 
Lumber: 


Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
©. lcommon, boards... ............c0 
No. 2 and better, drop siding............. 
a sap, first and seconds, per 1,000 feet, St. | 
EU A eR Maen GRO. PRET 2 
Hemlock; northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, 
GNIS dikde do pbaecdvchve. ewbsetedtunse~ oi 
Maple, hard, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 
ibs, dhithictin chin ditttanets Sitedne desc ak 
Oak, ‘white, lain, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 
1,000 feet. Cincinnati 
oe pee No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, 


ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 


OPP eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
oards, No. 2 common, 1 x 8............. 
Flooring, B and better................... 
Timbers, square edge and sound ......... 
Poplar, . 0.1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cin- 
cinnat 





Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, Boston. 


[344] 




















Oct., | Nov., | Dec., 
1922’ | 1922. | 1922. 
$5. 700] $5. 700| $5. 700 
5.050 5.050) 5.050, 

| 
30.900] 27.750! 24. 813 
35. 170| 33.520! 29. 895 
33. 570| 29.645| 27.395 
26. 800| 23.500! 22. 875, 
80. 500,100. 000,100. 000, 
37. 750} 36.900) 35. 250 
030! .030| .030 
"026, 1026) 026 
2.125| 2.075| 2.075 
2.300) 2.800! 2. 800 
54. 500) 54. 500| 54. 750 
2-009 2.000] 2. 000) 
40.000) 37. 750| 36. 500 
40.000, 37. 750| 36. 500 
2.000} 2.000] 2.000 
"021; .020|  .020 
42. 250] 43.000] 43. 000 
42. 250} 43. 000) 43.000 
"035| .034) .033 
2.125| 2.050} 2.000 
con! 9.600} 9.600 
4. 700 4.750! 4.750 

| 
3.690, 3.690} 3.690 
2.450) 2.450) 2. 450 
.201, .214)  .223 
"137| 1136) .141 
'208| 208] 210 
"160, 5160] 165 
"067; 1072} 073 
7.801| 8.297| 8.378 
"950| .957| 965 
684] .655| .643 
346] .360| 377 
7.902) 8.418| 8.510 
"072; .075| 074 
19. 500| 19. 500. 19. 500 
41. 000) 41.000, 41.000 
49. 600| 51.500 53. 000 
| 
37. 500) 37. 500) 37. 500 
58. 500} 60.900 63. 250 
69. 500} 70. 000) 71. 250 
} 

67. 000| 67.000) 67.000 
24. 960 24. 830 24. 430) 
49. 880| 49. 270) 49. 690 
28. 440] 29. 530| 29, 700 
56. 000! 63.750} 67. 500 
32. 800! 36.375! 37.500 








1, 733 





15. 250 
36. 250) 


46.115 
35. 240 
52. 962 
67. 346 
63. 346 
21, 607 
45. 463 
24. 118 


59. 471 
32. 664 
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2 
-9| 143.9 


8 Bh & 
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ir 
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159. 4 
140,7 
138. 4 
133. 5 


159. 8 
162.0 


85. 0 


3 
tn 
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he 
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211.8 
236. 5 


239.7 
177.8 
194, 1 
187. 8 
229. 3 
196. 0 
216.4 
194.3 


169. 5 
151, 3 


137.3 
148. 5 


188. 7| 
195. 7| 
185. 2) 
201. 0) 
171.6) 


147.6 


154. 2) 1 
157. 6) 157.6 
1 
1 





150.8 
153.9 
233. 2 


146. 4 
144,7 


129. 2} 129. 2 
134. 5) 


153.6 
143. 3) 
153. 4) 
135.7 
138. 4) 
133. 5 


159. 8 
162. 0 





© abv won 





s 


ND OWEN OM: 
a 
SEES 


~~ 
— 
~ 


211. 8 
236. 5 


249. 0 
177. 8 
202. 0 
189, 2 
229. 3 
195. 0 
213.9 
201. 8 


193. 0 
167.8 








a. 
Year 
1929 
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wHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1922, AND YEAR 
1922—Continued. 








Index numbers. 


Average prices. (1913= 100.) 





Commodity. 


Nov.,| Dec., | Year, | Oct.,|Nov.,| Dec.,| Year, 
1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 


Building majerials—Concluded. | 

















(a) Lumber—Concluded. | | 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1, per 1,000 mill $5. 690) $5. 360} $4. 980) 202.0) 187.2) 176.3 
Shingles— 
Cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill....| 5.750) 5.750) 5.750) 5,438) 162.4) 162.4) 162. 4) 
Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill..| 3.520) 3.600) 3.180) 3.298) 179.0) me 161. 7) 
(o) Brick, common building, per 1,000: } 
Simple average of 82 yard prices............| 3. 13. 905) 13. 876) 13.702, 203. 8| 204.6) 204. : 
Run of kiln, f. o. b. oe Chicago 8.700) 8.750} 8.705) 181.7) 176.2) 177. 2) 
(c) Structural steel. (See Metals and metal prod- } | } 
ucts.) 


| 
| } 
(é) Other building materials: | 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pa., | | 
Ind., Minn., Tex., and Calif 912) 1.892) 1. 805) . 0) 182. 0) 
Buffington, Ind. (representative of east- 
EE a Cs pe Ay ee ey . 750} 1. . 611 
Crushed stone, 4”, per cubic yard, New York.| 1.6 . 650} 1. . 692! 
Gravel, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, average of 22 plant } 
887). . 892! 
081; . . 078 








Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. 0. b. plant, 
average of 15 plant prices . 401) 

Sand, building, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, average of 
26 plant prices 

Slate, roofing, per 100 square feet, f. 0. b. 


quarry 
Glass, plate— 
3 to 5 square feet, per square foot, New 
York 
5 to 10 square feet, per square foot, New 
York 
Glass, window, American, f. 0. b. works— 
Single A, per 50 square feet 
Single B, per 50 square feet 
Linesed oil, raw, per gallon, New York 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New York.... 
Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, New 
York 
Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, 
New York 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, 
New York 


Yor 

Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal prod- 
ucts.) 

— sheet. (See Metals and metal prod- 
ucts. 

—— wire. (See Metals and metal prod- 
ucts. 

Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Nails. (See Metals and metal products.) 

Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and metal 
products.) 

Roo tin (terneplate). (See Metals and 
metal products.) 

Zinc, sheet. (See Metals and metal prod- 
ucts.) 


«) Chemicals: 





Chemicals and drugs. 





~ 
a 
~] 
oe 
oo 


© 
— 


So 
a 
= 
~ 
— 
=e: 
OD 
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B SESS5 
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Wood, refined, 95 per cent 
Alum, lump, pound, New York 
Ammonia, —— r pound, New York. 
Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New York. 
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Borax, crystals and granulated, per pound, 
New York 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1922, AND y 
1922— Continued. 




























Average prices. 





Commodity. \ 


Dec., | 
1922. 


Index numbers. 
(1913= 100 


Oct., 


1922. | 











Chemicals and drugs—Concluded. 





(a) Chemicals—Concluded. 





Copra, South Sea. (See Foods. ) 
Formalde ~ coma per pound, New York........ 
Oil, vegetabl 

* Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 

Corn, crude. (See Foods.) 








i A CR Ine ES ae 
Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 
Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, 





Copper, sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, per | 
per pound, es cchiccesedus 


Palm kernel, crude, per pound, New | 











eNom, York... Se DOES Sa “iiew ¥ et ney 

soda, per 100 poun ew York.......... 

Soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 pounds, 
MN I ehhh ok. oli leleadbined ai 







i, (inde Mi dcstieseabesiodinnsstates ténees + 
Soda, papaite, 76 per cent solid, per pound 
PORT, Bxchachde shud sdicethinwosthisco odd 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New 
Oe ities 6%. ocd bh -idddeb- .p Us 0.24 
ne hur, crude, per gross ton, New York..... 
ow, inedible, packers’ prime, per pound, 
TShiezgo 7 ee Neath SET: NE Gael ORE a 
Fertilizer materials: 









(b 


~ 





ei dinnind cocbaehnnedencescahe 





pounds, a open IT Se RTE SE 
Ground bone, steamed, “per ton, —_— hen 
— of potash, 80- cent, . C. L. 







Phsphat rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. 0. b. 








0 
T e, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per ton, 
EE idahand 054 apisenecdecersscns 
(c) Dru and pharmaceuticals: 
Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, 
N ew York. indict aventidilewaetdhneseskih 










Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, | 





Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per | 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 | 


per ton, New York..................- 32 


45. 650 











Yor. 
Bocem ‘salts, U. S. P., in barrels, per bie 
ounds, New York. .| 
Glycerine, refined, per pound, “New York... 
Opi = natural, U.s , per pound, New | 









Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per | 
Se STS PEE ER 
Phenol, U. S. P. (carbolic acid), per pound, | 
IN shad Setttin diam anne dotiie-daes > didie > 
Quinine, sulphate = > weapegl quota- | 
tions, per ounce, DOE Bien ot cthnaneens 


House-furnishing goods. 
(a) pe 


my binati bed, fact 

com on, per actory....... 
Chair, all gum, cane seat, per ehair, factory. 
Chifforette, combination, per chifforette, 


Oe ee eee eee 


factory 
rene combination, per dresser, factory. 










Es 


37. 000 


we 
; 


2 88 


Py 





Rocker, quatered oak penaete, Chicago. 
Set, 3 pieces, per set, Chicago............. 











Se Ss 
Be RS ok 
#888 ss 


. 152 





2. 750 
- 185) 


6.750] 6.750 
| 7.500, 


} 
- 350) 
0) 


| 





5. 500 


42.000) 42. 167 
60. 000) 55. 063 


4. 655) 


38. 759} 36. 672, 203.9 


| 106.9 


| 155.6 


| 


| | | 
$0. 058 $0.058) 111.9 110.4 
.100 140.8 160.1) 





085) 81.1) 
59| 179.8 
| 183.3 
| 334.3 
| 175.0 
| 237. 0 
| 421.9) 


63. 6 


100. 7} 


114.3 
. 654; 126.8 
| 


233. 3 


123. 1 
157.6 
215. 3 





Dec 


2’ | 1929 


111.5 


179. 5 













. 6} 164. 
- 4) 244. 


129.2) 123 
| 166.7 
222. : 
204. 


Car 


(¢) Catt! 


Bran 
Cott 
Linss 
Mill- 

nes 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1922, AND YEAR 


1922— 


Cont inued. 








Commodity. 


Index numbers. 


Average prices. (1913= 100.) 





Oct., 
1922. 


| 
Nov., 
1922. 


Oct., 
1922. 


Year, 
1922. 


Dec., 
1922. 


Nov., 


1922. 


Dec., 
1922. 


Year, 
1922. 








House-furnishing goods—Concluded. 


(s) Furniture—Concluded. 
Dining room— 
Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory. . 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, 
factory 
Table, extension, combination, per table, 
factory 
Living room— 
Davenport, standard pattern, per daven- 
TS chastecklakenoedhersansaee 
fable, library, combination, per table, 
factory 
Kitehen— 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago 
Refrigerator, lift top type, each, factory . . 
Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago. .. 
() Furnishings: 
Blankets— 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per 
vair, New York 
Wool, 4to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound 
factory 
Carpets, per yard, factory— 
Axminster, Bigelow. .. 
Brussels, Bigelow. .. . 
Wilton, Bigelow 
Cutlery— 
Carvers, &inch, per pair, factory 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory 
Pails, galvanized-iron, 10-quart, per gross, 
facto ory 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4— 
Pepperell, per yard, New York 
Wamsutta, per yard, factory 
Tableware— 
Glass nappies, 4inch, per dozen, factory. 
Glass pitchers, }-gallon, per dozen, factory 
Glass tumblers, 4-pint, per dozen, factory. 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, 
factory 
Tea cups and saucers, white granite, per 
dozen, factory 


Ticking, Amoskeag, A. C. A., 2.85 yards to 


the pound, per 


= galvaniz -iron, No. 3, per dozen, 


sb hdd oe Hebbboenlccddedéie cbbbiecte bab dol 


Miscellaneous. 
(¢) Cattle feed: 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis...............-..- 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New York.. 
Linseed meal, R= ton, New York 
Mill-feed. mid 


Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston. 

Glazed ik kid, black, top grade, per square foot, 
ost 

Harness,Calif.oak, No. 1, per pound, Chicago. 

7 black, chrome, B grade, per square foot, 


milock, middle, No. 1, Boston. . 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston 
Union, middle weight, New York........ 
() Paper and pulp: 
Paper— 
Newsprint, rolls, per pound, f. 0. b. mill. . 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, 
New York. 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached, 
per 100 pounds, New York...........4 eceees 


‘No quotation. 


[34 





lings, standard, per ton, Min- | 





$56. 750 
31. 
33 


500 


. 500, 33 


500 
000 


61. 
34. 
14.7 


16. 200 
3. 


$56. 750) ‘$56. 750 jes. ss 132. 
33. 000) 33. 000) 31. 750) 


wy caer 


64. 500) lepton hesnen 
34. 000 35. 500) 34. 125 


210. 


33. 667) 181. 


178.3 
170. 


14. 700) 14. 
16. 200) 16. 
4 3. 


700| 14. 749) 
200) 16. 200) 
773 3.670 
ie 


1,370} 1.37 


230. 
156. 
265. £ 


1, 250 


3. 072 
2. S80 
4. S48) 


1. 200) 
12. 000) 


| 22. 667 


42. 2: 
oa 


23. 


- 


‘ 


] 


(*) 
. 888 








.0; 190. d 


7.1) 189. 6) 


178. 
181. 


2.675, 2. 562) 120. 2| 115. 
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Index numbers. 
Average prices. (1913= 100.) 
Commodity. eg ae 
Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year 
1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1999’ 
Miscellaneous—Concluded. | 









(d) Other miscelleneous: | | 
Hemp, manila, fair, current shipment, per | 
| $0. 073) $0.073} $0. 080} $0. 074 


EE A ee eee 
Jute, raw, medium grades, per pound, New 
York -073} .068 .079 







78.3 
100.9} 117.8 99, 


78.1 
108. 4 









































or 066 
Lubricating oil peseen, 903 gravity, per 
a ey - 230; .230) .230) .230, 161.4) 161.4) 161.4 161.4 
= = manila, best grade, per pound, 
OT die tn Rhine diane ki pe RS 187; 1 ~182}  . 187) 127.7] 124.0} 124.0) 127.2 
Rubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, New 
Pf Se Se eS Gen: eee 196}. 21 +223; =. 183} 24.2) 27.1) 27.6 226 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, 
m .. SORE ee Sees Pee .065) .064 .064) .065) 151.2) 147.7) 149.1 149.5 
oa | 
» per 100 cakes, Cincinnati....... 3.960) 3.960) 3.960) 3.960) 128.4) 128.4) 128.4 1284 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia....| 4.900; 4.900} 4.900) 4.900) 138.9} 138.9] 138.9 138.9 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York.| .051, .051) .051/ .051) 140.5) 140.5) 140.5 140.5 
Tobacco— 
Plug, per pound, New York.............. -701; .701} .701) .701) 180.2) 180.2) 180.2) 130,2 
Smoking, per gross l-ounce bags, New 
OL Un dike 05g 20Gb ndavncsbsadersdds 9.920; 9.920) 9. 920) ~~ 175.9} 175.9} 175.9) 175.9 














Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 
for December, 1922, the results of which are shown in the fol- 
lowing tables. The information is based on actual prices secured 
from merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. The 
prices of food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, 
electricity, and kerosene), are furnished the bureau in accordance 
with arrangements made with establishments through personal visits 
of the bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 
to 25 merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 
firms, including public utilities. All other data are secured by special 
agents of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and 
agents and secure the figures directly from their records. Four 
quotations are secured in each city (except in Greater New York, 
where five are obtained) on each of a large number of articles of 
clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous items. Rental figures are 
secured for from 375 to 2,000 houses and apartments in each city, 
according to its population. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from June, 
1920, and September, 1922, respectively, to December, 1922, in 32 
cities, and in the United States, as determined by a consolidation of 
the figures for the 32 cities. 
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qasLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM JUNE, 
1920, AND FROM SEPTEMBER, 1922, TO DECEMBER, 1922. 


| | yey ” ; 
| | 
Per cent Per cent | Per cent 
of of | of 
increase | decrease | increase 





Septem- | | June, | Septem- 
ber, 1922, | | 1920, to | ber, 1922, 
ito Decem-| | Decem- |to Decem- 
. |ber, 1922. | ber, 1922. | ber, 1922. 








| New Orleans, La 

| New York, N. Y 

| Norfolk, Va 

| Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

| Portland, Me 
Portland, Oreg 

| Richmond, Va 

| St. Louis, Mo 

|| San Francisco and Oakland, 
Calif 

|| Savannah, Ga..... 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D.C 


Atlanta, Ga | 
Baltimore, M 
Birmingham, Al 
Boston, Mass 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Chicago, Il ‘ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Col 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, T: 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Memphis, Tonn 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala 
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Table 2 shows the changes from December, 1914, to December, 
1922, by specified periods, in 19 cities. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the 
prices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June, 1920, 
there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in prices, 
becoming much more decided during the latter part of that period. 
From June to December, 1920, however, there was an appreciable 
drop in the figures representing the combined expenditures. While 
rents and fuel and light continued to advance considerably and mis- 
cellaneous items to a less extent, the large decrease in food and cloth- 
ing and the somewhat smaller decrease in furniture and house fur- 
nishings had the effect of reducing the totals for December by from 
2.5 to 10 per cent in the several cities below the price for June. The 
figures for the period from December, 1920, to May, 1921, show a 
larger decrease than the previous six-month period, ranging from 7.2 
to 11.9 percent. The small decrease in furniture and furnishings and 
the increase in fuel and light shown in the period from June to Decem- 
ber, 1920, were changed to decided decreases in the period from 
December, 1920, to May, 1921, while the rapid decrease in food and 
clothing shown in the former period continued. However, a 
made an appreciable advance while miscellaneous items increase 
only slightly. 

In the period from May to September, 1921, the downward move- 
ment was not so rapid as during the two previous periods, the de- 
creases ranging from nothing to 3.8 per cent, while the average for 
the United States was 1. 7 per cent. 


28491 °—23——_9 [349] 
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The decrease from September to December, 1921, was also slicht 


ranging from nothing to 3 per cent, the average for the United States wy 


again being 1.7 per cent. 

The decrease from December, 1921, to March, 1922, was morn & 
decided, ranging from 2.3 per cent to 5.9 per cent, the average for th Be ~ 
United States being 4.2. : 

The changes from March to June, 1922, were very small, ranging BH ,.o. 
from a decrease of 1.4 per cent to an increase of 1 per cent, the " 
average based upon the figures for the 32 cities being a decrease of Fe —— 
0.2 per cent. In nearly all of the cities there was a small increase i) FB poo. 
the cost of food and a slight decrease in clothing, fuel and light J Go" 
furniture, and miscellaneous. Housing showed a small increase j, JB Fuel 
several cities and a decrease in others. ke 

The changes from June to September, 1922, ranged from a decrease Be “" 
of 1.6 per cent to an increase of 1.4 per cent, the average for the & ” 
32 cities being a decrease of 0.2 per cent. In many of the cities the J —— 
change was less than half of 1 per cent. j 

In nearly all the cities there was a small decrease in the cost of food, & 
clothing, and miscellaneous items. The cost of furniture and house FP poo. 
furnishings and of rents increased in some cities and decreased in & Conte 
others. As a result of the recent miners’ strike the coal situation js Fuel at 
more or less unsettled and as a consequence the figures in fuel and Qe “tami 
light are somewhat irregular. In a few instances the prices given are J “se! 
apparently those that were in effect before the scarcity of coal caused 1 
a rise in price. In other cities coal is such a small factor in the cost J —— 
of fuel and light that the strike had no appreciable effect on this item. 

In the period from September to December, 1922, an increase is & 
shown in the total cost of living in each of the 32 cities. These in- & ,..,3 
creases range from 0.1 to 3.1 per cent, the average being 1.9 per JB ‘tin 
cent. Fuel an 
In all cities the cost of food and of furniture has increased. Clothing J 
and rents have increased slightly in some cities and decreased in [J Miscelle 
others. The cost of fuel and light has increased in most cities. It 
should be borne in mind that this item is based on the prices of coal, aimed 
wood, gas, electricity, and kerosene. In most cities where a decrease —& 
is shown in the cost of fuel and light, this is due to the fact that other 
items than coal enter largely into the question. In most cities mis- 
cellaneous items show no change or a slight decrease in cost. Clothin; 

‘During the year from December, 1921, to December, 1922, there JR pun 
was an average decrease of 2.8 per cent in the totul cost of living in J Pumit 


the United States. Miscella 
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72.8 | 70.2 | 61. 
76.8 
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00.3 | 78.4 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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1920. 














Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 


1919. 


| 95.1 |116.8 |104.0 | 84.7 | 79.9 | 76.4 | 66.2 oe) a 
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78.7 | 99.4 {111.4 |112.9 |111.8 
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Total 

















CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMB 
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Total.... 
Total...) 1.4 | 19.1 | 42.9 | 71.4 


Item of 
expenditure. Dec. 
d light 








TABLE 2 
Housing..----- 
Fuel an 
Furniture an 

















Fuel and light. 
Furniture and 
Fuel andlight . 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
DECEMBER, 1922—Continued. 
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Taste 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 


DECEMBER, 1922. 
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TaBLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER 


, 1917, T9 


DECEMBER, 1922—Continued. 
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TasLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
DECEMBER, 1922—Concluded. 
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The following table shows the changes in the cost of living in the 
United States from 1913 to December, 1922. These figures are a 
summarization of the figures for the 32 cities which appear in the 
preceding tables, computed on a 1913 base. 
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TaBLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO 
DECEMBER, 1922. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Wage Rates on American and Foreign Cargo Steamships, 1922. 


HE American Steamship Owners’ Association has furnished the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics with statements of wage rates paid 
on 60 cargo steamships, of which 28 were foreign. 

The nationality and dates of report are as follows: 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS AND DATE OF REPORTS. 








Nationality. as Date of report. 
. 


| 
17 | July 24 to Sept. 7. 
15 | July 31 to Aug. 22. 
2 | Aug. 12 and 17. 
8 | Aug. 10 to Sept. 11. 





3 | Aug. 12 and 14. 

7 | Aug. 8 to Sept. 5. 
1 | Aug. 12. 
5 
2 


June 9 to July 12. 
Aug. 25. 





From these reports a table has been prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showing the different rates paid and the number of 
vessels paying the specified rates. 

Braces are used when any vessel pays more than one rate. 

The wage rates for foreign vessels are stated in the reports both in 
the money of the country and in United States money. The United 
States money equivalent only is here presented. 

The money equivalent varies slightly in the different reports as 
follows: 


Belgian franc 

British pound $4.45- 4.47 

Danish Seas (encwr es FIR ores Pi tes wk . 20 
i . 39- . 40 


1583- . 


Hongkong tael 
Hongkong dollar 
Indian rupee . 29- 


A separate tabulation is given for the rates for Lascars and Chinese. 
few minor and infrequent occupations are omitted from tls 
table. 


REPORTED AS PAYING SAME, 1922. 


RATES OF WAGES PER MONTH AND NUMBER OF VESSELS 
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RATES OF WAGES PER MONTH AND NUMBER OF VESSELS REPORTED AS PAYINg 
8 TO LASCAR AND CHINESE EMPLOYEES. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 


Wages in Machine Shops in Cleveland District.! 


HE following averages, taken from wage statistics for the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, district, are fairly representative of the averages 
in the largest districts of the country represented in the Na- 

tional Metal Trades Association. The comparison is given to indicate 
the changes in wages applied to the more important classifications. 
The maximum and minimum hiring rates at present are 20 per cent 
above to 20 per cent below the average. In 85 per cent of all reports, 
the minimum or maximum rates paid do not vary over 10 per cent 
from the above averages in Cleveland. 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATES OF WAGES FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN MACHINE 
SHOPS, 1915, 1920, 1922, and 1923. 








Average Average Average Average 
hourly rate, | hourly rate | hourly rate, | hiring rate, 
February, at peak, January 1, January, 

1920. 1922. 1923. 


Occupation. 





Toolmakers : ‘ ' $0. 61 
Machinists 3 - 50 
Lathe hands, under 24-inch at . 65 45 
Lathe hands, over 24-inch . : d . 50 
Planer hands, under 36-inch i ou 45 
Planer hands, la , ‘ 50 | 
Grinders, rough : ‘ 30 | 
IEEE Sana donscccesccccccsscahesbocent 50 | 
Floor hands 

— hands 

Drill press, ordinary 
Drill reas radial 
Boring mi 





Screw machine, automatic 
Turret lathe 
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‘Iron Trade Review, Jan. 4, 1923, p. 29. 
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Weekly Wages in Certain Occupations in Colorado. 


























































































































International Comparison of Real Wages. 







INCE the termination of the war the industrial countries of the 
world have been engaged in a fierce competitive struggle for: 
sharein the world’s trade. It is therefore only natura! that 

American manufacturers have of late been keenly interested in wage 
rates abroad, since in the case of most industrial products ways 
form the rincipal factor in the cost of production. Consequcnily 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, being charged 

the duty of collecting and issuing information concerning the levels 
of wages and prices ‘at home an abroad, has been in receipt of an 
unusually large number of inquiries as to how wages at home com- 
pare mcr wages in some foreign country. These inquiries usually 
take some such form as: “How do the wages of machinists in the 
United States compare with the wages of machinists in Germany 
To such an inquiry the bureau may cautiously respond: “In - Ma ¥, 
1922, the union time rate of a machinist was, on the averag: i 
cents per hour in the United States and 21 marks in German) 
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HE following wage data are taken from the eighteenth bienniq| : 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Colorado, 192|- ot 
1922: pla 

. V 
WEEKLY WAGES IN CERTAIN OCCUPATIONS IN COLORADO IN 1918, 1920, AND joy tun 
. eve: 
Weekly wages. Weekly wage ’ oth: 
Occupation. Occupation. all. B app 
1918 | 1920 1922 1918 | 1920 9 | ( 
ae j of ] 
Department stores. Laundries— Concluded. . = 
Male workers: Female workers: » Brit 
Se $80.00 $135.00 | $125.00 | RP $9.00 | $15.00 \ BG 
Salesmen............-. 18.00 | 25.00 22. 50 | ee all rap a 9.00} 15.99 “_ 
Floor manager. ...... | 17.50 27. 50 25. 00 Mangle girls.......... 8. 00 13. 00 rf giur 
I she 2 atone oeiouns | 14,00 | 22. 00 18. 50 Sits riitinnces« ei 12.00 | 16.00 
Wagon boys. ........ 9.00 | 18.00 15. 00 Seamstresses......... 12.00 | 15.00 ") of t. 
Female workers: aS rae 12. 00 18. 00 ' j the 
Saleswomen.......... 8.00 | 20.00, 17.50 re 8. 00 16. 00 ' ; 
Elevator conductors. .| 12.00 22.00| 20.00 Washers. ............ | 13.50] 16.00 15.0 ches 
_ aE | 7.00} 12.00 12.00 . RE | 12.00 15. 00 14, 50 : 
Cash girls... 5.00 | 10.00| 10.00 him 
Restaurants. » ther 
Garment manufacturing. | | 
Male workers: Sess] 
Male workers: | EE yippee | 20.00] 40.00 5.0 | 
Cutting. ....... ieee | 45.00} 50.00} 45.00 | Second cooks......... | 14.00] 22.00) 27.; anc 
ee 15.00 | 18.00; 20.00 | Dishwashers. ........ | 10.00 | 15.00 17. 50 res 
Salesmen............ 25.00 | 30.00; 30.00) NE EL oo daw sue | 12.00] 13.50 ‘ pres 
Female workers: Store room........... 20.00 | 25.00 24. Of spor 
Forewomen.......... 22.00 | 25.00 25. 00 | Se 12.00} 15.00 17. 5 Oe 
Ironers......:... ...| 20.00} 20.00} 22.50 || Female workers: | case 
Machine girls. 18.00 | 18.00 24. 00 2 ie AE pale 18.00 | 20.00 20, 0 eithe 
Markers.............. 12.00 | 18.00 22. 00 ] Second cooks......... 12.00 | 15.00 X _ y 
i} Dishwashers. ........ | 9.00] 12.00 iS @l 
Leundtrit. | navn bes wry 0s §. 00 12. 00 : 
i] Counters.............| 10.00] 14.00 cour 
Male workers: | SN nus oh an ooo 8.00 | 14.00 and 
i ee 20.00 | 29.00 30.00 || Rd 6s ox + ores «4 | 8.00} 12,00 15. 0 ms 
Engineers........-... 25.00 | 35.00] 37.50 with 
| EE 24.00 | 35.00 30. 00 
ER EE ° . 00 . 
, ae . 00 
PRUE aus os ccwece , 
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In most instances the inquirer is, however, not satisfied with this 
reply and will renew his question with: “Thank you for the informa- 
tion, but I want to know what are the wages of the German machinists 
in American money. Will you please give me a plain answer to a 
plain question #” ; 

When the inquirer is told that several plain answers, but unfor- 
tunately all of them different, can be pres to the plain question 
even with the data which the bureau has on hand, and that still 
other answers could be given were be‘ter data available, he is dis- 
| appointed and forms an uncomplimentaiy opinion.about the efficiency 

of Government research agencies in general and that of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in particular. 

The above situation—applied to statistical organizations in Great 
Britain, but equally applicable to this bureau—ts cited in an article, 
Comparative real wages in Great Britain, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and the United States,” by John Hilton, director of statistics 
lof the British Ministry of Labor, published on October 26, 1922, in 

the ‘‘ Reconstruction in Europe”’ supplement (section 9) to the Man- 
chester Guardian Chinanarcdak The inquirer, it is stated, and with 
him the general public, makes the great mistake of assuming that 
| there exists in every civilized country a Government agency in pos- 
session of accurate, up-to-date information concerning current wages 
and prices, and that the data are everywhere collected, collated, and 
presented in a manner that insures comparability with the corre- 
sponding data for other countries. That, unfortunately, is not the 
case. As a rule the information needed to attempt a comparison of 
either nominal (money) or real wages for a given trade or occupation 
‘is either wholly lacking or too imperfect for use. Until the various 
S countries come to recognize that labor statistics are of importance 

‘and agree to collect, compile, and publish them in close accordance 
| with some agreed method, this initial disability will continue. 


Difficulties in Comparing Wages in Different Countries. 


HE writer makes an attempt to indicate some of the handicaps, 
problems, and pitfalls that lie in wait for any one desirous of 
giving a conscientious answer to a question of the above order. To 
make the discussion definite and practical he takes as the question 
to be answered: ‘What were the comparative wages in April-May, 
1922, of bricklayers, carpenters, machinists, hand compositors (book), 
and unskilled metal workers in the United Kingdom, Germany, 
» France, Belgium, and the United States ?”’ 

These five occupations and five countries were not chosen hap- 
hazard, but were rather carefully selected. They are occupations 
and countries for which the information available is “less than usually 
defective.” The rather indefinite period April-May, 1922, was taken 
because corresponding data of a varied kind for a number of coun- 
tries are seldom available for any recent date or for any particular 
day or week. Also it was necessary to use a somewhat elastic period 
dating prior to the latest depreciation of the German mark, “for since 
that time the movements in prices and wages in Germany have been 


rapid as to overwhelm the statistician in his endeavor to record 
em, 
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In describing the difficulties encountered in making internationg] 
comparisons of wages, the author says: 


In attempting comparisons even of nominal money wages difficulties arise froy 
the fact that in some countries excellent information is obtainable as to the standapy 
time rates of wages, while in others the best information relates to average earnings 
Rates and earnings can not, of course, be treated as though they were directly cop. 
parable. Occupations, again, are not always quite the same in one country and 
another; while working conditions may differ to a quite material degree. Theg 
difficulties can, however, in many cases, be satisfactorily met. 

But when it is sought to make a comparison of real wages, i. e., the real value jy 
terms of goods and services of the worker’s reward for a given period or amount oj 
labor, the difficulty is immensely increased in that, as well as the comparable wage 
information, there is needed comparable information as to what the money wage: 
will buy. True, most countries of industrial importance issue statistics of price 
changes, but the differences between one country and another in the method of co). 
lecting and compiling such statistics are great. There are issued in many countries 
index numbers of the movements in both wholesale and retail prices; and it may be 
regarded in some quarters as an open question whether international comparisons of 
real wages should be computed with reference to the wholesale or the retail price 
changes. For the moment, we shall assume that retail price index numbers ar 
deemed to be the more appropriate. 

The accuracy of retail price index numbers depends, first, upon the extent and 
accuracy of the price returns received by the statistical bureau; secondly, upon the 
accuracy of the information as to the relative consumption of each commodity or 
service, information necessary for ‘‘weighting’’ purposes; and, thirdly, upon the 
method employed in working up the material into an index number. In these r. 
spects the index numbers of the five countries with which we are here concerned 
exhibit marked differences. The British index number is calculated upon a pr. 
war standard budget, arrived at by taking the average of some 2,000 working-clas 
family budgets obtained in 1904, supplemented by the results of an inquiry into the 
cost of living in 1912. The United States index is calculated upon a war-time stand- 
ard budget based on records collected from some 12,000 working-class families in 1917 
and 1918. In the German and French index numbers the relative importance of the 
various commodities is determined not with reference to actual family budgets but 
from a hypothetical budget intended to reflect a postwar standard. The Belgian 
index number is not based on yon family budget, either hypothetical or typical, and 
the consideration given to the relative importance of the various items entering into 
working-class consumption is somewhat arbitrary. 

Comparability of the retail price index numbers is further affected by differences 
in the extent to which the budget employed covers the whole range of items that 
enter into the cost of living of working-class families. House rent, for instance, does 
not appear in the Belgian list of commodities. Many other differences of material 
and method could be indicated, but enough has been said to show that caution must 
be observed in weighing the results of international wage comparisons in which 
indices of movements in prices have to be employed. 





































Methods of Making International Comparisons. 


NOTWITHSTAN DING these dissimilarities in material and 

method, it is stated, “interesting and perhaps useful conclt- 
sions can be reached from comparisons based on such me and 
prices information as is available, provided the material is handled 
with due thought and reasonable care.” 


* * * Assuming that the comparison is to be of standard time rates prevailing 
in similar occupations in two countries, and that the prices data used shall relate to 
retail prices, the answer to our question might be attempted along four lines: 

(1) The money wages of the worker in one country, as paid in the currency of that 
country, may be converted, at the rate of exchange wettne tay the time, into the 
currency of the other country, and the two sums compared. e results obtained by 
this method, which enjoys much popularity, are almost meaningless and extremely 
deceptive, particularly at the present time, when the exchanges are subject to the 
most violent fluctuation. 
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al (2) A comparison of the real wages obtaining in the two countries may be made by 
reducing the money wages in each country to their pre-war purchasing power in the 
ratio indicated by the published “‘cost-of-living” index number for the country. 


- Were it correct to assume that a given quantity and fineness of coined gold would 
» purchase in all countries before the war the same quantity of goods and services en- 
= tering into working-class consumption, this method, subject to the reservations and 


yalifications mentioned above, would be statistically sound. 

(3) Since, however, it is known that before the war this internal purchasing power 
parity did not obtain, and certain information indicating roughly what adjustments 
should be made in this respect is extant, a calculation can be made which allows for 
both the reduced purchasing power of the national currency since before the war and 
the internal Sapien a power of that currency relative to other currencies prior to 
the war. This method, when it is applicable, gives, within the reservations and 
qualifications already noted, a valid basis for a comparison of real wages. ; 
bel. (4) The comparison may take the form of a statement of the number of hours which 
ales must be worked in similar occupations to earn the money required to purchase a given 
he list of necessaries. This method sidetracks foreign exchanges, cost-of-living index 
8 of numbers and pre-war ioe power parities, and gives by far the cleanest basis 
for a true international comparison of real wages. The two main obstacles to its use 


and 
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= gre the differences in the typical budgets of the several countries, and the inadequacy 
of information as to the actual prices prevailing in the various countries for identical 

onl commodities. 

i Practical Application of the Various Methods. 

‘th 

a HE rates of money wages for 48 hours’ work (the hourly rate multi- 

med plied by 48 irrespective of the hours actually constituting a nor- 


pre: Hi mal week) in the five occupations and countries mentioned above in 
v« April-May, 1922, are shown in Table 1 below in the currency in which 
and. [ge they are paid and spent. In this and in succeeding tables the arith- 
1917 J metical mean of the wage rates in the five occupations is given for 
fthe each country, but ‘it should be recognized that in the absence of 
Arse figures which could be used for weighting the rates according to the 
“and (q@relative importance in each country of the trades to which they relate 
into J the means can not be taken to represent true averages.” 


ances TaBLE 1.—RATES OF MONEY WAGES FOR 48 HOURS’ WORK IN SELECTED OCCU- 













































that PATIONS IN FIVE COUNTRIES, APRIL-MAY, 1922.! 
does 
terial Great . | United 
must Occupation. Britain. Germany. France. Belgium. States. 
rhich 
s. d Marks. Frances. Francs. 
Dine ncsetboetoendeds<o4tes 88 0 1, 008 130 120. 0 $60. 00 
PRR pae Reus ew bb iccdccevsosteocs 88 0 1, 003 166 116.0 54. 00 
~ NEE Re mn Fen fy et ee 79 0 1, 048 120 108. 0 36. 96 
~mpositor (bookwork).........-.-.-....- 95 6 933 144 120. 0 51. 00 
j unskilled metal worker.................... 61 0 987 96 84. 0 14. 40 
= Arithmetical mean .................. 82 2) 997 | 131 109. 6 43. 27 
iclu- 
and ' The wages shown in this table are based as far as possible on minimum hourly rates fixed by collective 
dled greement. Those for Great Britain relate to London, those for Germany to Berlin, those for France to the 


industrial North, those for Belgium to Brussels, Antwerp, Mons, and St. Nicholas, and those for the United 
plates to New York City. The sources used are: Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; a 
irtschaft und Statistik, No. 9, 1922, France—Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, April-June, 1 and L’Iim- 
primerie Francaise, Jan. 16, 1922; Belgium—Revue du Travail, January, March, and June, 1922; United 
hates MONTHLY Lazor Review, March, April, and June, 1922, and Industrial Relations, Boston, Aug. 
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If the first method of comparison described above is applied, the 
oreign wages shown in Table 1 must be converted into a common cur- 
ency—in the article under review, into English money—at the rates 
Mf exchange current at the period to which the figures relate. The 

ates of exchange used in the article were: Germany, 1,286 marks; 
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France, 48.28 frances; Belgium, 52.54 francs; and United States. ¢4 42 
to the pound sterling. e results are set out below in Table 2. 





TABLE 2._INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF MONEY WAGE RATES FOR 48 Hoppe 
WORK CONVERTED INTO ENGLISH CURRENCY AT THE CURRENT RATES OF fop. 
EIGN EXCHANGE, APRIL-MAY, 1922. 












































Money wage rates. Index oT a Britain= 
Occupation. Great Gr t | da 
: Ger- | Bel- | United eat’ Ger- Bel- Unite 
~~ many.| FT@2C°-| sium. | States. _ wai France. gium. States 

s.d. | s.d. s.d. s.d s.d 
NE che wie pis Seen om 88 0/15 8); 53 6/45 8 270 il 100 18 61 ] 308 
Deatutishniiate o> ea0 i 88 0/15 8; 68 9/| 44 2/ 243 10 100 18 78 ) 1 
pe eee 79 0) 16 4 49 9/41 1) 166 10 100 21 63 1 
Compositor (book). .......... 9 0/|14 6; 59 8/45 8/| 230 3); 100 15 62 48 r 
Unskilled metal worker. ..... 61 0/;15 4| 389 7/32 0; 6 0] 100 25 | 65 10 

Arithmetical mean. . . 2 6| 54 4); 42 9 























This kind of comparison was legitimate enough before the war, when an elective 
gold standard secured a certain stability of the exchanges, and when the internal and 
external purchasing power parities of the various currencies were not seriously dis. 
cordant, as they are at the present time. From such a comparison, in existing condi- 
tions, fantastic conclusions can be and are drawn. It can be used to ‘demonstrate,’ 
for example, that wages in the United Kingdom were in April—May last 5 times higher 
and in the United States 12 times higher than in Germany. Comparisons made on 
this basis are misleading and apt to be mischievous. They have a certain utility for 
definite pospcnte when used in conjunction with other material; otherwise they are 
meaningless. 

To reach an opinion as to how the real wages of foreign workers compare with those 
of co nding workers in this country [Great Britain} at the present time, the third 
method indicated above may be adopted. Under this method the transfer from ivr. 
eign to British currency is effected without reference to the present fluctuating rates 
of foreign exchange. The method is roundabout. It consists of ascertaining {or each 















country the pre-war monetary equivalent of the present money wages in that country, 
and comparing those pre-war equivalents in the hight of such information as is available 
as to what retail purchasing power a given sum then represented in the several coun- 
tries. For each foreign wage quoted in the table we have, in the first place, computed 





the sum which represented the equivalent purchasing power in the country to which 
it relates in 1914. This is done by dividing the wage by the coefficient of the rise in 
the cost of living in that country, as shown by its official index number. Jhe sum 
thus arrived at bes next been converted into shillings ob ee of exchange. The 
sum resulting from this conversion has then been adjusted to the conditions of the 
English pre-war market by applying such indices as are available as to the relative 
*‘cost of living’’ ' in the different countries in 1913. Finally, by the use of the Jbritish 
“‘cost-of-living’’ index, that sum is found which represents the purchasing power i 
this country at the date to which the figures relate of each of the foreign wage rales 


quoted in the table. 


The cost-of-living index numbers used in the article under reviev 
were the means for April and May, 1922, except in the case of France 
(Paris) and the United States, for which the figures are computed 
quarterly. The figure for the second quarter was taken for !'rance, 
and that for June, 1922, for the United States. The actual {igure 
used were: Great Britain, 182; Germany, 3571; France, 302; Belgium, 
366; United States, 167. (Pre-war=100.) : } 

For effecting the necessary adjustment to British pre-war cont: 
tions ‘so as to make allowance for difference in the cost-of-livig 
levels between country and country before the war,”’ the only existing 
























1“Cost of living” is used here and elsewhere in the article as a contraction for “level of retail prices d 
commodities entering into working-class household consumption.” 
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indexes available were those obtained in a series of investigations 
carried out by the Labor Department of the Board of Trade, in the 
various countries, in the period 1905-1909, the results of which were 
carried down to the year 1913 in a report issued in 1914 by the South 
African Government entitled “‘ Report of the Economic Commission.” 
The conclusion reached in the latter report (which, it is to be noted, 
covered food and rent only) was that the working-class cost of living 
in Great Britain being represented by the figure 49, the corresponding 
figure for France was 54, for Germany 56, for Belgium 45, and for 
the United States 71. In other words, 49s. spent in Great Britain 
would procure the same supply of household commodities as the par 
equivalent of 54s. spent in France, 56s. spent in Germany, and 71s. 
spent in the United States. — ’ , 

By applying the method just described to the figures in Table 1, 
the results shown below in Table 3 are obtained. In this table each 
foreign wage rate is expressed as a sum corresponding approximately 
to its purchasing power in Great Britain (as regards commodities 
consumed by the working classes). The use of English currency as 
a common denominator makes possible a comparison of real wages in 
the various countries in a number of selected occupations in the spring 
of 1922. The general effect of this comparison becomes even clearer 
when shown in the form of index numbers. 





TABLE 3.—INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF REAL WAGES FOR 48 HOURS’ WORK 


EXPRESSED IN ENGLISH CURRENCY, APRIL-MAY, 1922. 











i 
Index numbers 


Real wages. (Great Britain= 100). 





Occupation. 


| Ger- Bel- United Great 














Great , To. 8 
2 . - Ger- | Bel- | United 
Brit- | many.|F™PCe- | sium. | States. | BI! many. PPC: gium.| States 
ain | | | ain. » 
le. d.js. d.{s. dja. djs. d.| 
DrlGO sn dctwin'n .cscdecess | 88 0| 44 2) 56 11/| 52 0/188 1] 100, 8 65 59; 214 
ee a 88 0/44 2/72 8| 50 3/169 3) 100) 50} 83 | 57] 192 
Ea ee /79 0/4511 | 52 6| 46 9/115 10 | 100; 58} 66 | 59 147 
Compositor (book) ......... 9 0/4011 | 638 0} 52 0/139 10| 100; 43 66 | 55 168 
Unskilled metal worker......| 61 43 3/42 0/36 5) 45 2/ 100) 71 69 60) 76 
Arithmetical mean.....| 82 2| 43 8 | 57 5) 47 6) 135 8 | 100 | 54 | 70 | 58} 159 








In order to make clear the precise meaning of the real wage rates 
shown in the preceding table the author gives an example of the 
manner in which a particular rate, that of a German unskilled metal 
worker, is arrived at. This figure is obtained as follows: 


The [money wage] rate for unskilled laborers in the Berlin metal trades in April- 
May, 1922, was 958 marks for a 464-hour week. This represents approximately 987 
marks for 48 hours. * * * The German cost-of-living index for April-May was 
3,571 (1913-14=100); it follows that a sum of 987 marks had in April-May, 1922, about 
the same purchasing power in Germany, as, say one thirty-sixth of that sum (viz, 274 
marks) had before the war. At par of exchange (11.8d. to the mark) 274 marks repre- 
sented 27s. 2d. But the cost of living was found to be higher in Germany than in this 
country [Great Britain] before the war, in the proportion 8 (Germany) to 7 (United 
Kingdom). A proportionately smaller sum (i. e., seven-eighths of 27s. 2d.), viz, 23s. 
9d. would therefore have been needed in this country [Great Britain} to purchase at 
retail the necessaries which it would have required 274 marks to purchase in Ger- 
many But what could be got for 23s. 9d. before the war in this country — Britain) 
would have cost 82 per cent more in April-May when our [the British] cost-of-living 
re stood at 182 (July, 1914=100). This gives 43s. 3d. 
table, 


the figure shown in the 
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The fourth method, ‘more direct but less widely practicable,” of 
measuring the relative real value of the remuneration obtained by 
labor for a given service in different countries is that of making 4 
calculation of the number of hours’ labor required to be worked jn 
order to earn the money needed to purchase a given supply of house- 
hold provisions of everyday use. 


The ideal here would be to have a list of commodities which enter into working. 
class consumption in about the same proportions in all the countries compared, a |isj 
which would be representative as regards price movements of the full working-class 
budget. Unfortunately, that ideal is unattainable in the present state of internationa| 
statistical development. There are, however, a few articles of food which enter largely 
into the household consumption of all working-class families, irrespective of nation. 
ality the retail prices of which can be ascertained; and a selection of these has been 
made for our present calculation. Not enough is known of the proportionate part 

layed by these items in the household budgets of the different countries, and there- 
ore no attempt has been made to “‘weight” them in accordance with any accepted 
regimen. The articles it is proposed to take are one 4-pound loaf of household bread. 
7 pounds of wheaten flour, 1 pound of fresh butter, 1 quart of fresh milk, and half a 
dozen eggs (other than new laid). 


In the following table are shown the average retail prices prevailing 


in June, 1922, for specified quantities of each of these articles in the 
various countries so far as obtainable from published official sources: 


TABLE 4—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF FOOD IN FIVE 
COUNTRIES, JUNE, 1922.1 


[1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds; 1 liter=1.0567 quarts.] 





Great Britain. , France. Belgium. United States 


Article of food. — 
Unit. | Price. it. , ‘ s it. | Price. | Unit. | Price. 
es 


- 
| 
| 

a 











s. d. : . Fra Cents 
0} beg , Kilo... 8.9 
6 i Kilo... 5.4 


4lbs.. 0. 
0 ilo.../ . Kilo... 4 ilo...} 12. em 44.6 
5 , i 1, 

, 3 


7 Ibs... 
Lb... 

} iter ..| J Liter. . 
103 - ‘ 4 doz.. 


0 
1 
mS 
Qt....) 0 
4 doz..| 0 





























1 The prices for Great Britain are aver: for the whole country. The other prices are averages for the 
capital only (in the United States for the largest city, New York). 
From the money wage rates shown in the original currency (Table 
A y 
1), used in conjunction with the above table of retail prices, are 
obtained the figures given below in Table 5 “ which reflect inversely 
the relative value of the worker’s labor time” in the occupations and 
countries compared. 


TaBLe 5.—INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE REAL VALUE OF 
WORKERS’ WAGES IN APRIL-MAY, 1922, MEASURED BY THE NUMBER OF HOUKS 

- OF LABOR REQUIRED TO EARN THE 8UM NEEDED TO PURCHASE A CERTAIN 
SUPPLY OF FOODSTUFFS. 


———————————————— 








Number of hours of labor. Relative vy oe (Great 





Bel- |United 


Ger- Bel- |United| Great | Ger- 
France gium. | States. 


.| Many. *| gium. | States. .| Many. 
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1G 
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Arithmetical mean. . 
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It is pointed out that the differences in the results obtained in 
Tables 3 and 5 need cause no surprise. Had the data used in working 
the third and fourth methods been com rehensive and accurate the 
ratios arrived at in Tables 3 and 5 would have been identical. It will 
be seen that they are not. In Table 5 the position of the German, 
French, and Belgian workers shows to greater disadvantage as com- 
pared with those of Great Britian than in Table 3, and that of the 
American workers to greater advantage. ‘‘How far the divergences 
are due to shortcomings in the official retail price index numbers 
and in the measures of peewee retail purchasing power parity which 
we have used, and how far they are due to the fact that in our fourth 
method only certain articles of food are taken into account, to the 
exclusion of rent, clothing, fuel, household gear, etc., it is not possible 
to say. Taken in conjunction, the two sets of results would seem 
to indicate that the real wages of German workers were in the spring 
of this year somewhere about half, those of the Belgian workers 
something more than half, those of the French workers somethin 
like two-tiiialle, and those of the United States workers from one ~ 
a half to twice those of the British worker.’’ The abnormally low 
osition in the two tables of the unskilled laborer in the United States 
indicates that the pronounced tendency in Europe of greater equaliza- 
tion of the wages of skilled and unskilled workers has not yet made 
itself felt to the same extent in the United States. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in Sydney and Melbourne, Australia, 
June 30, 1922.’ 


N THE June, 1922, number of the Montruty Lazsor Review 
(pp. 82 and 83) data showing the minimum weekly rates of wages 
and the general hours of labor of adult workers in specified occupa- 

ions in Sydney and Melbourne in July, 1914, and on December 

Bl, 1921, were published. Similar data as fixed by the award, 

determination, or agreement in force June, 30 1922, are given in 


he table which follows: 


{INIMUM RATES OF WAGES AND ORDINARY HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORKERS 
PER WEEK, IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1922, BY SEX, INDUSTRY, 
AND OCCUPATION. 








[Shilling at par= 24.3 cents; penny = 2.03 cents.] 













Sydney. Melbourne. 
Sex, industry, and occupation. a 
































Wages. Hours. Wages. Hours. 
— * s. d, 

SM cWEb vee cccccsecdopedessevdesnuss 96 6 44 % 0 48 
DEELELER  cacnncvapedoncscenddebabws’ 100 6 44 120 0 48 
Se encnspeqecsapscbideswant 105 6 44 12 0 48 
MMS tN S ScacecccocdboctancosMheessé 113. 44 110 06 44 
ES re ee ee eee 107 3 44 102. 8 44 
Ti neh aged dcnnnhalEeccnaccesé 113. 6 44 102. 8 44 
Bes cp nddinwe vadadsodtiddsgueve's 100 10 44 v7 2 44 
EEE eS aaa 109 7 40 115 0 44 


: Australia. Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor and industrial branch. Statement showing 
imum rates of wages and ordinary hours of labor for adult male workers in Sydney and Melbourne, 
ustralia, at Jume 30, 1922. Melbourne, Oct. 7, 1922. 
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ORRED 
PER WEEK, IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 30, 1922, BY SEX, IND sien 
AND OCCUPATION—Continued. 
Sydney. Melbourne 
Sex, industry, and occupation. — 
i Wages. Hours. Wages. Hours 
Males—Continued. 
Building trades—Concluded. e/ +d, ..* é. 
SE ene dvemneiesnhiiaecnesnertepary ry” 465° 4-97 lll 3} “4| % 3 “ 
NL Ass <aecs Ep delinto< Ubecesnsctc acs sce =s lll 34 44 ~ = yp 
110 (0 
PD diekinis >= Binge 204 -eb niger cgance-poeeete 110 11 “l) ‘ana | 4 
18 3 | ) 
eae ke, | nn us comine - hatin pee 107 3 44 102 8 | 4 
Clothing, ready-made: | ' 
RARE las ont 5 85 SE o0 14 «cag oh Mwalep fb S- thes 100 0 44 102 6 | 4 
ion nn canecactdinashestans <pcnatte<r 102 6 44| 102 6 | pp 
RR ERRORS Sa OP Ra GE) # RLS ET 102 6 44; 102 6 ‘4 
Metal trades: 
EEN GS Danese taash +> acaas osndqccdgescces 106 3 44 108 8 | “4 
as. £4 SS CE OSL cn odie solu « aaa als 107 = 84 44 110 0 | 43 
RR tit Be biin ca@nn-gans een +4t05-0<p- 106 3 44; 103 8 4 
MME cEUG I OIG Losicleve. decddcdecck. 100 6 44/ 103 6 48 
103 7 89 0 
SE A I ee eee & and 44 and |} 8 
107 8} 14 0 | 
8 0 
MaiGarn ete. soo 5 dk oa i does eo Ae eee 107 84 44 ; i, 8 
0 
RE BERS Se Rs ye 113 10 44 109 10 { 
ck nt n <eacduce eee eseet. ty lete<s+dbe 4 (30-4 44 103 8 4 
Personal service: 
8 0 75 «(8 
Cooks, Onis Soc cede cesceccc spect Meester to 48 to > 48 
143 6 130 0 | 
Waiters, hotel eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 85 0 48 74 iv) 4 
Prin and bookbinding 
B Nn 9 #+O 44 1066 «COO i 
nnn Sis icons obo ontinestackes io door dh 102. 0 44 106 0 48 
tors, newspaper— 
I tle bibs as de bes ande o'ta = gape de és 0 114 0 44 120 0 | 44 
ID Sey 82 Se ESS ee 1244 0 42 140 0 | 44 
Tinat ree epereters, SS aa err 108 2 44 115 @ | 42 
, hewspaper— 
eT a ae SS ae 14 0 44 lll 7 44 
Er ks en aa clog a oe 124 0 42 129 3 H 
Stereotypers, newspaper— 
| 0 Ne a a wW6 6 44 105 9 2 
ILL Dien svc ads bbee oeSa0di J O0Od. suse k's lll 6 42 11460 1 42 
Textiles, woolen: 
ne lac plete lt Sea eet 8 0 44 & 0 43 
s me ee Es 65 65s ad a5aSnptrensd oo cebiedise 82 6 44 8 0 48 
ransportation: 
Locomotive engineers— 
EE dinae c pa teks ont badeboee > eanetadieos 130 0 48 13 0 48 
114 O ) 
PME vss dics: chidetades dpailoes -sefsetusect | 124 0 48 and t 48 
117 0 | 
if 106 O 102. 0 
ee ee re en ee to 48 to > 43 
us 0 lll @| 
Locomotive firemen— 
A ATE yar le A, 100 0 48 % 8) 4 
Ts. . lino.» sacedelbhsesentnkhed eocssa 4 #0 48 0 5 
0 
ht ii ned pahauhelseWhesees4seos od 8 0 48 and ! 
‘ 9 0 { 
Street-car conductors— 
eat 1 Ry ETRE Agee > eoree ee Ee 8 0 44 88 6 f 
R'is dihis « «5065s the dhaedibencdeczess 8 0 44 91 6 4 
CE iis eae 6 6 oS sic honk a he cota slvccercoses 91 =O 44 0% 6 4 
Street-car motormen— esa - 
i. chesnéescecucthesccséqeaseenousecs 4 | 8 
Renauh year bin,c « Fabbeccecbivcs'n adh dedbislvocecesee 4 % 0 44 | 91 6) 
Is 0 0 4dbbc 000 d00cdbe dp de cdloceue cece » 97 «60 44} 04 «(6| 
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MINIMUM RATES OF WAGES AND ORDINARY HOURS OF LABOR OF ADULT WORKERS 
PER WEEK,IN SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE, JUNE 32, 1922, BY SEX, INDUSTRY, 
AND OCCU PATION—Concluded. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR, 












—- — — —— 












































































Sydney. Melbourne. 
a Sox, industry, and occupation. 
Wages | Hours. Wages. | Hours. 
‘ m . ‘ i 
Males—Concluded. 
Wood working: . a» « | a 
- US, 55 oe cnn oct <n. adtbchogecser cians 101 9 | 44 101 6 48 
Ge nsdhndh << or cbteg.« -cdedadoncchedver 110 0 | “| 110 0} ‘4 
44 97 6 93 80 } 
EEE OE a a ee eee and «| and 44 
- 9 6 9 of 
89 6 ; 0} 
44 EF Ee Soe a ee to 44 |. and 44 
“uy 96 j 
44 
4 Clothing, ready-made: 
43 Machine operators, coats.........................--. a 44 49 9 44 
4 Machine operators, trousers and vests.............. 48 3 44 48 3 14 
48 Tailoresses, coats............... shB pecs ancesnbbudees 49 9 44 49 «9 4 
Tailoresses, trousers and vests...................... 45 9 44 46 9 14 
8 Paper trades: | 
ES OS es 44 
48 . 
Personal service: 
‘4 fe ee ee 8. 48 | 45 0 48 
H Printing and bookbinding: 
TE AS IE Perey eeere eee, ft oe 44 
Si 8 BOWSES.......++- ot eceseres ee eeesrerececcesesesseceses 4h 
45 0 
48 Textiles, woolen: 
ES ee | S33 | 44 46 0) 4s 
4s } 
45 oT? = a 
‘ Wages and Production in Belgian Coal Mines, 1919 to 1921, and 
42 
September, 1922. 
4 
2 REPORT of the Belgian National Joint Mining Commission, 
r published in the Revue du Travail (Brussels), November, 
r 1922 (pp. 1709-1711) gives the average wages, output per 
. worker, selling price of coal, and the per cent which the wages form 
j of the prices of salable coal in the different mining sections of the 





country for the years 1919 to 1921 and for September, 1922. 

The average daily wages quoted are for all workers except those 
not directly concerned with the operation of the mines, such as those 
engaged in the construction of buildings, setting up machines, etc. 
The wages as reported include all bonuses, and no deduction is made 
of fines and the tax for the mutual aid and insurance funds. Pay- 
ments for sickness, accidents, and the value of the coal either given 
outright to the workers or sold at a discount are not added to the 
wages. By salable coal is meant all coal produced during the period 
which was not used in the operation of the mines or distributed free 
to the workers. 

The following table shows the average daily wages, average output 
per employee, labor cost Er salable ton of coal, average selling price per 
ton of salable coal, and the percentage which wages form of the selling 
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rice of the coal in the priciony coal-mining sections of Belgium fo; 
eptember, 1922, as compared with the years 1919, 1920, and 1921. 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, OUTPUT PER EMPLOYEE, LABOR COST, SELLING PRicg 
OF COAL, AND PERCENTAGE WHICH THE LABOR COST FORMS OF THE SELLING 
PRICE IN THE PRINCIPAL COAL MINING SECTIONS OF BELGIUM IN 1919, 1920, 192) 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1922. 


{1 franc at par = 19.3 cents.] 

















| Average Per cent 
Average Output | Cost of cen 
Date and locality. daily | per yorker | labor per Fame ; pope 
wages. per day. | ton. al | * mz, 
— 
Couchant de Mons: Francs. | Short tons. | Francs. Francs. 
RC eDah cs da ws suche ctenecsccdnadasoda 12. 59 0. 39 35. 81 64. 34 55.7 
SEES Snin SAM «5 ee bbe we bese cc toenes dhe 22. 88 40 | 62. 45 93. 64 66.7 
I i de. nek cence qhodbsoedl 23. 29 - 40 | 64. 44 90. 20 71.4 
Sentember, 1082. . .......cccccceccecces 19. 36 40 | 54. 01 74. 66 72.4 
Centre: 
nL conncunpncbenneban 13. 02 43 | 33. 09 63. 85 51.8 
DDE sb bei ahdudebiisdacsacespecoccde 22. 53 44 56. 56 91. 80 61.6 
ee Se os cs wonedbooda 22. 72 42 59. 84 90. 38 66. 2 
September, 1922... .............2cs00e 19. 52 41 | 52. 06 76. 93 67.7 
Charleroi: 
DNs pitied ntigiodkidsassehvonsaaokeed 12. 94 - 46 31. 31 63. 53 49,3 
Ms hak ons cahencchoosobaa 22. 08 - 48 51. 03 89. 97 56.8 
re, ek, on nc occs ndbaowll 22. 47 . 48 52. 00 86. 00 60.5 
Ma snoonccacecendeecesese 19. 65 . 49 43. 88 73. 24 59.9 
Namur: 
a i i El ins cochediwenl 12. 52 - 46 | 29. 85 61. 25 48, 7 
ee ok so ccneesbccenhos 22. 25 49 | 50. 19 88. 00 57.0 
en Bincecnenessediordé 22. 91 49 | 51. 08 78. 24 65.3 
TS cicnndnondarddaxddbonth 20. 18 - 49 45. 36 66. 69 68.0 
Liege (exclusi\ e of Herve): 
ee eter Ee trae enescedécdbccds 11. 90 .39 33. 85 66. 44 51.0 
SNC AR BE Ee ere 22. 03 41 59. 68 94. 06 63.5 
BEES SR = a ee a 22. 55 . 38 64. 87 94. 56 68.6 
SING MEN oc ccecccvcciccs vssenns 19. 10 41 51. 28 88. 72 17, 8 
Herve: 
a a i 12. 02 .53 24. 83 59. 78 41.5 
Ds no walins digbeocenase shaban’ 21. 85 . 55 44. 02 87. 63 50. 2 
Datta cksckbdccheddvchsccaindibas ¥iccd 22. 70 . 53 46. 81 86. 40 54.2 
September, 1922... . ............-.-se0s 19. 79 - 56 39. 26 75. 78 51.8 
Bassin du Sud 
EE eee coke la ewends oonneds 12. 60 - 42 32. 70 64. 74 50.5 
Che ae ee a keen onasesees 22. 34 - 44 55. 85 91. 62 61.0 
itt Rs ditt cake decent hagehoodes 22. 74 . 4 58. 1 89. 50 65. 0 
September, 1922..............-...-.00- 19. 46 42 51. 03 77.13 66. 2 




















Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1922. 


HE following tables are taken from a bulletin entitled ‘ Wages 
and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1921 and 1922,” published by 
the Department of Labor of Canada. 

Table 1 presents index numbers of rates of wages per hour in 
important occupational classes. The table shows that the level of 
wages in the trades brought into the average in 1920 stood 92.1 per 
cent above the average for 1913. The index number decreased to 
186.1 in 1921. and to 176.8 in 1922. 

Table 2, which presents rates of wages per hour and hours of labor 
per week in 1922, is copied from the bulletin but is abridged as to 


m8 ations and very much abridged as to cities. 
a 


le 3 presents average wages and hours in certain occupations, 
computed from reports from individual establishments shown sepa- 
rately in the bulletin. In computing these averages, the wages and 
hours for the several plants are added and divided by the number of 
plants. No weighting could be made, as the number of employees 1s 
not shown in the bulletin. 


[376] 





TABLI 


1901. . 
1902. - 
1908 . . 
1904. . 
1905. . 


1906. . 
1907. . 
1908. . 
1909. . 
1910... 


1911 .. 
1912. . 
1913. . 
1914. . 
1915. . 


1916. . 
1917. 
1918. - 
1919. . 
1920. . 


1921. . 
1922. . 


TABLE 
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TaBLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR FOR VARIOUS CLASSES 
OF LABOR IN CANADA, 1901 TO 1922. 


[1913==100.]} 
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1 ; ) || mon | laneous a 
, i } - || factory | factory | bering. 
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TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN 
CANADA, 1922. 


[Canadian money.] 





Month Quebec. | Montreal. Ottawa. 
Occupation. i | 


Rate. /|Hours.| Rate. (Hours.| Rate. (Hours. 














Building trades: 


$s 


% sussex 


$0. 85 

.70 
| . 65 
'$0.75- .80 
| . 85 
45-50 


#.. 
ost Sou 
SSSERSE 


eR Sks 
babs 
2 


REBSE 


Me 
-51- .60 
. 75 
.60 
. 60 
.70 
Py i 


8 
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GEVSSESR 





Auto m 
tats, ban 
mpositors, ne a 
Compositors, hand, = at bs 
Compositors 
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TABLE 2.-RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


CANADA, 1922—Concluded. 















































. Winnipeg. V 
Month oronto innipeg ancouver. 

Occupation. in 
1922. Rate. Hours. Rate. Hours. Rate. 'Hours 

a i 

} 

} 

Building trades: ‘ | 
ao SS i's 4-00 ee ewe PEaes ie oe ‘o a = 44 $1.15 44 $1. 4 
ee .--|---d0... $M. § ‘ 44 $0.85- .90 44 . 81 44 
ae i “i U4 tt Se es et "15 | 44 
se int <I ...do... .90 44 90 44 |$9.90 - 1.00 44 
i ideenceseanchebtosnhah | 1. 00 44 1.07}, 44 1.00 - 1.043} 44 
- Gomaety | RISERS Fe — ee 45 44 .40- .45 | 4460| .40- .50 | 44-50 

etal trades: 
ER re Apr...) .60- .65| 44-50 .67- .70| 44-50 70 - . 834 44-48 
EE MIND. 65a scseGeddon una ...do...| .60- .70 48 .72- .74 50 | .67}- . 834) 44-48 
is in vantstedbenuh ..|...do...| .50 .701 4450 .56- .70| 44-50| .674- .83 | 44-48 
fee ---d0...) .50- .70| 44-50, .54- .72 | 44-50) - .%| 4 
ee ..-do...| .60- .75 | 44-50 .65- .72 | 40-50 764, 44 
Sheet-metal workers............. ...do...| .60- .75 | 44-494 .65- .75 | 44-48- 874, 44 
ad Auto — a eee eee ..| June -55- .65 | 44-55!) .60- .75 | 40-54 -60 - .75 | 44 
nting trades: | 

compen Rand pomeere| AP ooo ae | 8 hasan ie | es (OT) 
Compositors,linotype,newspaper.|_..do. . .|!38.00-43.00 | 45-48 | 1 47. 50 46 |140. 50-44. 10) 4 
Pressmen, cylinder, job.......... j---do.. 1 36. 00 48 1 36.00 | 45-48 1 39. 60 44 
Pressmen, web, newspaper......|...do. 1 37. 00 48 1 44.00 48 1 40. 50 48 

Electric railways: 
—— and motormen...... “we - . | « . . 56 - -585, 48 
RN cactunbdecnsdskatecsdeleee re 8 8 .91 4 . 874) 44 
EF rt aaa Te do | -45- .62| 48| .40 .44| 48| .40- 4 44 








1 Rates per week. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR FOR SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, 1922. 


(Canadian money 


The figures shown are simple averages of reports from individual establishments.] 


























Wages. 
Month i 7 or 
Occupation. onth in ours 
0m. | rime unit.| Average | por enek 
unt.’ amount. | Pet week. 
Meat packing: 
EE eS A eR oko OO BS ae a $0. 492 51.7 
Butchers, cutters, and trimmers. ................ Meacliae a eed Ee eee . 467 50. 6 
Saw mills: | | 
Band sawyefs............... fn 6 EO cee AR OT esad EEE | Day.... 7. 42 57.7 
LSE ES BR ie a ee RS, ee aoe do 5. s 4.17 57.8 
tar Te SR Ai le Es a AE oe ee do Ps c56 3.14 8 
Coal mining: 
Nova Scotia— 
a IE IE gS er eee ee September. .|..... do.... 5. 94 28 
RE ety ge Sn yh ae Se | yee eeee. OS 4. 85 28 
Dern  ONNE . . . 5. . 5. ne nk eee caslen- as do. ..do. 3. 35 28 
nT hot font Saute acre date kale cect do |..2..@0. 3. 25 28 
Alberta— | 
a Sn ASS lic cintes decease das Ae do Te see 49.00 38 
EE re Se eee Re do _ ee &. 02 38 
od ek ee soe | eae do .do 7. 05 28 
Laborers, underground............ Pree! €g aaced ts) ..do 6. 89 28 
er oe Serer tee ee do ...do. 6. 58 38 
Vancouver— | 
ees Se. ose a EPs OR, ap epee do. . ..do. 7.B 28 
SS EEE ae eee (Sais: a ..do 5. 48 28 
Hand miners?.............. Se Ak, ne, BCD ..do. 5.13 28 
Laborers, underground | sslO. . 8 4.78 28 
a Rt ee ee 62@Os sa 4.30 38 


1 Average earnings per day worked on contract. 
Per da 





3 Minimum rate per day when not working on coniract, per ton, yard, etc. 


4 Estimated. 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR FOR SPECIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS IN CANADA, 1922—Concluded. 























j 
Wages. 
F c Average 
Occupation. Month in hours 
1922. ; , | Average worked 
| Time unit. | amount, | P& week 
| 
Cotton manufacturing: 
EE  hdid ob Natio s ab scab ladatsebbhivcsbddackee eee. 2..4..24 Hour. ....} $0 294 | 51.7 
MR le. Hue ceases eke ddinestbce eae: eee Tes do....| . 352 | 51.7 
SE cdc cageaaiinwiadsdegunatesdsnnteeeudas G0. . ....]-.-.-40..-.| . 237 | 51.3 
Ns ns steer ceiusccneenannind-ebieestia dawns wa do |.....do. . 462 52.0 
ind ci pcncencgaG«ladivass ebumesths tnkaeelees do = -+| . 269 52.0 
eee eee ay et ee ey ee | eee ee ee . 300 51.9 
IS Bis oka sun an odode akan escdeeges sqaqngeussaleacss GO... 60. afen 20 GD. ool . 222 51.4 
Woolen manufacturing and knitting: | 
AS ert a eee eer eer ee ae 341 51.7 
CN decadustvedasdkebanideaes taséns heaaengns es a ee . 278 51.7 
ne OE POE ae, | eee ee ae ee ee . 453 51.8 
PG s sos we chodceanbisekenedeke sexubedesee ene Se eee ee . 261 52.7 
err sie Ae), aad ewe as ade eeeas ees et | Rs ee ee .277 53.4 
I, tthe cancncnsndinthhss0sdeas sqpetels —- Se Se ES . 306 52.1 
Dye-room employees ....... stelle too 09 tN SR Bins pb o0 on ee eee ee . 423 51.9 
Boots and shoes: 
ES s actile de thats 660d ols 94S fo ocns canpobieps es necetlics octet SOON anes 26. 21 49.9 
0 RO ee. erry fe oe ee eee ae 27.00 50.0 
es es opin cbakskics cect saundgresctas tn oh i <egdtehco ae aan 5 20. 37 50.0 
NS a Do5Ge0's ee ree rs bee ess cesses cc sacScaeecs's Se ae | 23. 49 50.0 
Re ee os a aa ek 6 5 ewan ee Semen te awe C—O er 6 33. 27 49.6 
DP MNGEN. 5. CS, 0c Poets csdsvelecsnsnccchs bends EE ae 521.16 49.8 
eee ee en nenree nee wee Ee ee ee 22.15 50. 1 
Sash and doors: 
OM, 22.15... ccccs dese ees sesaee’ R- EO B eee Hoot... ... . 551 50.3 
CUS 5s secacdnbdeditacssiesus¥ee [ae eee Pee ee 8a . 506 50.3 
Furniture: 
as eee Livetdecswatswnne eT eee ee . 439 50. 8 
CG os on bas bape yan dcaade weer te nealeewed DOP basis lees nt 2 . 431 50.9 
ES | ee Pre ee ee ey eee eee . 397 50.9 











Including both males and females. 


Real Value of Salaries and Wages in Hamburg, Germany, 1920 to 1922. 


WING to the enormous depreciation of German money, statistics 
O of actual wages paid in Germany in postwar times have very 
little meaning for the American student of economic conditions 
in Germany. Hourly wage rates of from 40 to 50 marks for skilled 
and semiskilled workers, daily wage rates of nearly 400 marks for 
unskilled labor, and monthly salaries of 14,750 marks for Govern- 
ment employees of medium rank look very big if we compare these 
rates with pre-war rates, but what the worker is interested to know 
is the present purchasing value of these salaries and wages as com- 
pared with their pre-war purchasing value. Some light on this 
subject is shed by a recent publication of the Statistical Office of the 
free State of Hamburg! which contains detailed statistics as to 
money wages and salaries paid in Hamburg in 1920, 1921, and 1922, 
and their actual value as compared with wages and salaries current 
on July 1, 1914. 


Nominal (Money) Salaries and Wages. 


[N THE following two tables are shown the money salaries and 

wages of Government employees and of typical skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled workers in 1914, 1920, 1921, and 1922, and 
their increase is illustrated by index numbers with July 1, 1914, as 


4 Germany (Hamburg). Statistisches Landesamt. Der Wert der Gehiilter ‘und Léhne in ‘Hamburg. 
Hamburg, 1922. Statistische Mitteilungen iiber den Lamburgischer Staat, Nr. 13. 
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a base. The salaries quoted are those fixed by the civil service 
salaries laws of 1912, 1920, and 1921, while the wage rates quoted 
for manual workers are the minimum wage rates fixed by collective 
agreements. 

In Table 2 a wider range of dates is given and the order of the 
table has been arranged so as to show the course of wages for workers 
according to their degree of skill. 


TABLE 1.—MONEY SALARIES AND WAGES OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AND 
MANUAL WORKERS IN HAMBURG, 1914 AND 1920 TO 1922. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 






























































Occupation. July 1, 1914. | Apr. 1, 1920. | Dec. 1, 1921. | Aug. 15, 1922. 
Monthly salaries. 

Government employees: ! Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 
Statutory, high rank....................... 814. 08 2, 594. 42 5, 955. 00 22, 589. 17 
Statutory, medium rank................... 329. 92 1, 741. 25 3, 387. 50 14, 750. 00 
Statutory, low rank........................ 204. 25 1, 353. 75 2, 510. 00 11, 654. 17 
CT (12 ote aGdeaehencascvehasseasen® 166. 67 1, 276. 67 2, 590. 00 11, 898.7 

Weekly wage rates. 

EER ese ak i anind SAA be pwdw ene en 34.38 139. 38 518. 00 1, 533. 00 

ER ir nacanansytabonnsersceqadelee 36. 00 188. 00 420. 00 2, 308. 50 

deen cc ctthansncenocduavaw ere 35. 00 215. 00 600. 00 2, 470. 00 

Freight handlers................ pat cea ew oaths 30. 00 - 00 70. 00 2, 370. 00 

II 5 6 Sno coskth nnacdgtecncades 33. 00 175. 00 590. 00 1, 950. 00 

Se eee Pee eee oe 35. 00 235. 00 620. 00 2, 470. 00 

Daily wage rates. 

Laborers, grain elevators, warehouses, etc... .. . 5.00 36. 20 94.00 394. 00 

I 5 San ena hwnr akon s4s6s00 odd 5. 00 36. 20 94.00 394. 00 

EES TE: ee ee 5. 40 37. 20 95. 00 395. 00 

a ea 5.70 23. 20 96. 80 397.00 

Hourly wage rates. 
IND 5 5 i556 cb oncvkddiodevesetecaedsotes 0.75 3. 25 12. 00 42. 25 
ies OR ce detainee ok wiles dcdene dees - 90 4.35 12. 80 61. 00 

sot v.ngu cans cdersnenaxe<e a eearath nes 75 5. 20 11.70 44.15 
IN Sid DOLCE CS Sid) «seo thse b«scenldch oa 60 2.75 12. 00 36. 00 
Tailors............ Sa hetlatiied tain nia se 65 2.70 9.00 40. 00 
EL MR aiAAece doi dcewesccidacdudcusweshcet . 80 5. 20 12.60 50. 55 
CEE a re 60 2. 60 8. 50 38. 00 
Edits cneneccsecaccupesnesec 65 3.10 12. 20 43. 50 
Workers in chemical factories.................. | 50 2. 85 10.75 45.00 
ae sida atnncinhecedeoesspesdsese 60 3. 20 8. 20 36. 00 

Excavation workers..................-.+.2.... | 50 4.25 12. 40 49. 00 














1 These employees are given a special allowance based on the number of children. These salaries include 
this allowance for three children. 
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TaBLE 2._INDEX NUMBERS OF MONEY SALARIES AND WAGES OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES AND MANUAL WORKERS IN HAMBURG, 1920 TO 1922. 


[July 1, 1914—100.] 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


















{ | | | | 
, Apr. 1,| Apr.1,| Oct. 1, | Jan. 1, | Apr. 1, | July 1, | Aug.15, 
Oceupation. 1920.'| 1921. | 1921.’ | 1992,’ | 1922.” |  1932."| 1992. 









Government employees:! 










Statutory, Ee ee ree 

Statutory, medium rank.................. 528 632 1027 1188 1580 2974 4471 

A rr 663 809 1224 1489 2072 3844 5706 
, GE CRS PE me 766 992 1554 1873 2587 4805 7139 
Skilled workers: 

htt chntenenacaabbeanieneahawhsieee 405 799 | 1097 1507 2248 4052 4517 






stake doc sGhiccens eine eenoed 






EE aD re 
Semiskilled workers: 


2877 





Workers in chemical factories. ............ 570 1150 1350 2150 3300 5400 9000 
EE ree 614 886 1100 1714 2457 3994 7057 
_ EER ee Peer 533 1083 1367 2100 3000 4167 6000 







Workers in distilleries. ................... 530 909 1164 1788 2682 4485 5970 
Unskilled workers: 
Excavation wopkers...............-.----- 850 1340 1720 2640 4740 7070 9800 
Laborers, grain elevators, warehouses, etc. 724 1100 1280 1880 2680 4540 7880 
| ieee ae 724 1100 1280 1880 2680 4540 7880 
NE: HU IID. <6 cc cw cccccssosnene 407 1014 1242 1698 2400 4035 6965 
ERR ISERRRSRES eran Sey cence ene re 689 1037 1204 1759 2500 4222 7315 
eg re ee 693 1000 1250 1900 2700 4560 7900 



































1 These employees are given a special allowance based on the number of children. The salaries on which 
theseindex numbers are based include this allowance for three children. 






The preceding two tables give a clear picture of the rise of money 
salaries and wages in Hamburg in postwar as compared with pre- 
war times. They show above all that the lower the salary or wage 
was in pre-war times, the greater has been the proportionate rise 
of both salaries atid wages. In addition the tables bring out another 
very important fact. Before the war the remuneration of intellectual 
and manual work was with a few unimportant exceptions governed 
by the character of the work. The higher the qualifications demanded 
by the work the greater was the remuneration for it, and intellectual 
work was therefore better paid than purely manual labor. The 
movement of salaries and wages in postwar times, as shown in the 
preceding tables, indicates, however, that after the war the remunera- 
tion for work which requires technical training has lagged relatively 
far behind that for manual labor which requires no occupational 
training at all. 

A comparison of the salaries of Government employees for July 1, 
1914, and August 15, 1922, shows that the average salary of employees 
in statutory positions of high rank, inclusive a allowances for their 
children, was 28 times as great on August 15, 1922, as on Jnly 1, 1914; 
those of employees of medium and of low rank, 45 times and 57 
times as great, respectively; while that of workers of nonstatutory 
grade was 71 times as great as comparable pre-war rates. 

In the case of manual workers the wages of skilled workers per- 
formin. highly qualified work have risen much less in proportion 
than those of semiskilled and unskilled workers. The wages of 

rinters, who have always been considered the elite of skilled workers, 
indicate the smallest per cent of increase. On August 15, 1922, they 


28491°—23-—11 [381] 
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were 45 times as great as on July 1, 1914. The wages of masons 
who do work of a more manual character, show a relatively greater 
rise, having increased to 57 times the amount paid in July, 1914. 
Still greater was the relative increase in the case of other skilled 
workers, such as machinists, furriers, tailors, plumbers, shoemakers, 
bakers, and cabinet makers. 

The relatively great wage increase in the case of semiskilled work- 
ers—i. e., of unskilled workers who have undergone a brief period of 
training in the attendance of machines, etc.—is also noticeable. Of 
this class of workers, those in chemical factories received the largest 
wage increase, their wages in August, 1922, being ninety times as 
great as they were in July, 1914. In the case of other semiskilled 
workers, wages had increased to 60 to 70 times the pre-war wages. 

Unskilled workers, especially those who performed the heaviest 
manual labor, obtained the greatest wage increases during the period 
under review. The increase obtained by excavation workers exceeded 
that of all other wage workers listed in the preceding tables, their 
wage in August, 1922, being nearly one hundred times their pre-war 
wage. The wages of other unskilled workers increased in a some- 
what lesser extent, but still their wages had risen to from 70 to 79 
times their pre-war amount. 

During the last three years the pay of the unskilled workers has 
approached that of the highly qualified workers. The phenomenal 
increase in the cost of living made it necessary that the salaries and 
a of the former be increased at a higher rate than those of the 
atter. 


Real Value of Salaries and Wages. 


MOREY wages do not, however, convey an idea of the real value of 
wages. This value becomes evident only when money wages 
are compared with the prices for the necessaries of life. The real 
value of salaries and wages is expressed in their purchasing power. 
In order to compute the real value of salaries and wages in Ham- 
burg, the Statistical Office of that State has assumed that the real 
value of the mark is in the same relation to its nominal value as the 
pre-war cost-of-living index (100) is to the cost-of-living index for 
the point of time in question (for instance, the index 100 as of July 
1, 1914, increased to 7019 on August 15, 1922). The real value of 
the mark on August 15, 1922, as compared with par in 1914 was 
thus obtained by dividing 100 by 7019=0.014, making 1 mark of 
August 15, 1922, equal to only 0.014 mark of July 1, 1914. The real 
value of salaries and wages was then calculated by multiplying the 
money salary or wage by the real value of the mark obtained by the 
procedure described above. To illustrate: The average monthly 
salary of a Government employee of medium rank, inclusive of 
allowance for three children, was 329.92 marks on July 1, 1914, and 
14,750 marks on August 15, 1922. The real value of the 14,750 
marks is found by multiplying that amount by 0.014. By doing so 
it is found that his salary on August 15, 1922 (14,750 marks), has a 
purchasing value of only 206.50 marks as of July 1, 1914, or 62.6 
per cent of its pre-war purchasing value. 
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In this manner the Statistical Office has computed the real value 
of salaries and wages for April 1, 1920, and for each month of 1921 
and 1922 up to August, 1922, and has shown this value in marks and 
expressed in index numbers. Figures for a few representative 
months were selected from the original tables and are reproduced 


below. 


Table 3 shows real salaries and wages according to method of pay- 
ment and Table 4 indicates the relative value compared with July 1, 
1914, according to the degree of skill of the workers. 


TABLE 3.—REAL VALUE OF SALARIES AND WAGES OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
AND MANUAL WORKERS IN HAMBURG, 1914 AND 1920 TO 1922. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 








Occupation. 


| July 1, 1914. | Apr. 1, 1920. 


Dec. 1, 1921. | Aug. 15, 


1922. 





Monthly salaries. 




















Government employees: ! Marks: Marks. Marks. Marks 
A eee 814. 08 281. 55 348, 33 318.17 
Statutorv, medium rank................-... 329. 92 188, 91 | 198,17 | 26, 50 
og ere 204. 25 146. 91 | 146.83 163. 08 
I newhtGuateneerscecktiusinseees “166. 67 138. 50 151. 50 166. 50 

Weekly wage rates. 
ais a 

NN oat cork, oo basi cian meen Ge 34. 38 | 15. 12 30. 20 21.74 

NC coos Sinan Mu md nwo bu eRe wee 36. 00 20. 49 24. 57 32. 32 

Truck drivers............. Be cnet ncaa Wa nrara acess 35. 00 23. 33 35. 10 34. 58 

aa, re cin aed ewe mma Carew 30. 00 22. 57 33. 35 33. 18 

Ra, SIRUIINOIG «6 ou ovo tinindnda nec cwncwinves 33. 00 18. 99 34. 52 27. 58 

ES chins tceccecbbdqunsseccceses se suins 35. 00 25. 50 36. 27 34. 58 

Daily wage rates. 
| | 

Laborers, grain elevators, warehouses, etc. ..... 5. 00 3. 92 5. 50 | 5. 48 

PE incvevessterdscosegzetonseecce cc. 5. 00 3. 92 5. 50 | 5. 48 

nb 5k Nees E VE RUNUER Ne eKeK oad 5. 40 4.04 5. 56 5. 53 

ET inn ccccccwbewercadéncest coe 5. 70 2. 52 5. 66 | 5. 58 

Hourly wage rates. 

I aes £4 ve ah bates os ca areaew ere .75 | 35 70 59 

NE eat act Sein wag aha Reeieaainacs Ca . 90 47 | 75 a 

ESC Chey re Rin Fear temee rene x 45 . 56 . 68 . 62 

a ic iia Aca ieee a dland thik Ae . 60 . 30 .70 59 

SE A a er np rer eee . 65 . 29 | 53 | 56 

TN ie hn a. ak suse bicadu.deakonane ‘80 | "56 | 74 71 

i be epekapensa<k he bnew de sender tansy . 60 . 28 | . 50 .53 

COMMBIEIIOREES, ... 2... 0200002. ce eer e eens ereseee . 65 | 34 | 71 | 61 

Workers in chemical factories .............-.... - 50 31 | . 63 | . 63 

a il A RE A . 60 | 35 | . 48 | . 50 

Excavation workers.........-..-----------++0-+| 50 - 46 | . 73 | 69 





1 These employees are goa a special allowance based on the number of children. These salaries include 
c en. 


this allowance for three 
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TABLE 4.—REAL VALUE OF SALARIES AND WAGES OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
AND MANUAL WORKERS IN HAMBURG, 1920 TO 1922, EXPRESSED BY INDEX 
NUMBERS. 


(July 1, 1914=100.] 


























| | | | | 
; | Apr.1,' Apr. 1,/ Oct. 1, | Jan. 1, | Apr. 1,} July 1, |Aug. 15, 
Occupation. | 1920. 1921. | 1921. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. 
Government employees: ! | 
EF ere er eer 34.6 | 39.9 60.3 44.7 30. 5 42.7 38.8 
Statutory, medium rank.................. 57.3 | 67.3 84.7 66. 6 50.7 69.6 62.6 
Statutory, low rank..... ..............-. | 71.9) 86.2] 101.4] 83.5] 66.5] 90.0 79.8 
Ng Lac dalwhicts0).oceosseeneeczeaw | 83.1] 105.7 128. 2 105.1 | 83.0 112.5 99.9 
Skilled workers: 
5 Pee. Sain hn ds dato Bee ha ies | 44.0) 85.1 90. 5 84.5 72.2 94.8 63. 2 
EET eon ee eee 46.7} 85.3 78.7 98. 7 70.7 | 101.3 78.7 
Nea scctineienieethusssi el 52.2| 80.0] 822] 84.5] 878] 956] 78.9 
i Oa ae ok San vw be be Repent 74.7} 92.0 93.3 88. 0 76.0 93.3 82.7 
nretenaseendnevaneseatnneesnserki 50.0 | 106.7} 123.3 | 121.7 | 106.7; 116.7 83. 3 
a ee ee eee eee ee 44.6 103.1 98.5 | 109.2 78.5 86. 2 86, 2 
ag os wel ntl a lalaisa sis SS 70.0 | 87.5 91.3 91.3 97.5 106. 3 88.8 
TE eee re ee 46.7 100.0 96.7, 107.7 85.0 95.0 88. 3 
ds ahaa a cnekcsonodomon 56.7 88.8 80.2! . 92.7 74.9 89.7 89.8 
NONE coca wan ond sadn eeene hoase 52.3 103.1 106.2 113.8 100.0 | 120.0 93.8 
Semiskilled workers: 
Workers in chemical factories............. 62.0; 126.0; 112.0; 120.0}; 106.0| 126.0 126.0 
en 66.7 | 92.0 90.7 96. 1 64. 6 93.5 98.8 
Textile workers................. is iis ae 58.3 | 115.0] 113.3); 118.3 96. 7 98. 3 83.3 
Workers in distilleries.................... 57.5 | 100.1 96.0 100.3 86.1 104.9 83.6 
Unskilled workers: 
PUMOMVOGION WOEMOIG ..«.......occccccccccs.sce 92.0 142.0 142.0 148.0 152.0 166.0 138.0 
Laborers, grain elevators, warehouses,etc.; 78.4! 117.2} 105.6 105.4 86.0 | 106. 2 109.6 
Ship Ne oc 46 oan we cess owt eede'e sa 78. 4 117.2 105. 6 105. 4 86.0 |} 106.2 109. 6 
RONEN, GOR SIDED. «.<.0.0.ccbcececcccscccs 44.2) 1081] 102.5 95. 3 77.1 | 94.4 97.9 
nw cxmmcsmmancne mnneias 74.8 110.4] 99.3, 987] 80.2] 98.9 102. 4 
Prolene Natidlers.... 2... 2... cccee eee 75.2} 106.5 | 103.1 106.6 86.7 | 106.7 110.6 
} 

















1 These employees are given a special allowance based on the number of children. The salaries on which 
these index numbers are based include this allowance for three children. 


The preceding two tables bring out the following facts: 

1. The great increase in money salaries and wages has in most 
instances been more than offset by the extraordinary increase of the 
cost of living. 

2. The real value of salaries and wages has undergone great fluc- 
tuations because of the fact that salary and wage increases were, 
as a rule, granted only after the real value of salaries and wages had 
been considerably decreased through increases in the cost of living. 
The fluctuations therefore indicate that prices rose so rapidly that 
salary and wage increases could not keep step with them. 

3. The real value of salaries, and of wages in many cases, has 
considerably decreased as compared with pre-war times. 

4. The tendency to remunerate unskilled labor, requiring only 
physical effort, at a much higher rate than skilled and intellectual 
workers, shown in the above discussion of money salaries and wages, 
is revealed even more clearly in considering the real value of salaries 
and wages. While part of the manual workers, especially the unskilled 
workers, were on the whole able to adjust their wages to the increased 
cost of living, and a few of them received wages having an even greater 
purchasing value than in pre-war times, the salaries of the intellectual 
workers as well as the wages in a number of skilled trades have in an 
increasing measure lagged behind the increase in the prices of <all 
necessaries of life. 

In judging the fluctuations of the real value of salaries and wages, 
it should be remembered that the figures given in the preceding 
tables represent average values. Owing to the socially and eco- 
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nomically unsound wage policy now prevailing in Germany, which 
allows the same pay to a young single workman if he is over 21 
years of age as to a married workman who has to provide for a wife 
and children, there is considerable difference in the standard of 
living. The young single workman is to-day in receipt of a wage 
which allows him to live essentially better than in pre-war times 
and to use his earnings for luxuries, such as siecle beverages, 
tobacco, and amusements, while the father of a large family suffers 
greatly under the present high cost of living and has to struggle 
more now with economic distress and worries of all kinds than ie 
the war. 

In comparing the wages of manual workers with the salaries of 
Government employees, it should be kept in mind that the wage 
rates of manual workers given in the preceding tables are the mini- 
mum wage rates fixed by collective agreements. A considerable 
number of manual workers receive higher wages than the minimum 
rates and their earnings are also frequently increased by overtime 
work and by piecework premiums. The earnings of manual workers, 
especially the unskilled workers, are therefore in many instances con- 
i Sl greater than those shown in the tables. Government 
employees, on the other hand, as a rule do not have any subsidiary 
earnings, and their salaries represent their whole income from work. 
When these facts are considered, the picture of the economic situation 
of Government employees assumes a still more hopeless aspect. 





Wage Rates and Employment in the British Railway Service. 
T's British Ministry of Transport has recently published sta- 


tistics' showing the number of persons employed by 33 

British railway companies during the weeks ending March 19, 
1921, and March 25, 1922, and giving a comparison of the weekly 
wages paid a number of the principal groups of railway workers on 
January 1, 1921, and July 1, 1922. The data relative to the num- 
bers employed include all persons actually employed during the 
weeks indicated, both by the railway companies and by the railway 
clearing house, except those who were paid for time amounting to 
less than three days in the week and those employed by contractors. 


1 Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, December, 1922, p. 473. 
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PERSONS EMPLOYED ON BRITISH RAILWAYS, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX, 
19, 1921, AND MARCH 25, 1922. 
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MARCH 



































Number of persons employed! in the week 
ending— 
Occupation. Mar. 19, 1921. Mar. 25, 1922. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
ati or tanancg per uetcnscakacenstvencsoasns - | eer 2 rere 
CN I NII oi occ eww cc cecectvebevevnnssct ft | eer fs |. ee 
Chain boys and slipper lads. ..................cesceeee- |) eee | Se 
ale kien cuca wssetweaknSesceeresuxes 12, 726 & 11, 807 5 
ae a i a aed WOU EN dere abe heeds % = ll, 4 ° = 9, 291 
ere ance a ee nba eeeksesotar ease een ass 96 ' Oo 
Coach and freight-car inspectors............-.......---- 5, fee See 
Coach and freight-car oilers and greasers ............... 2,749 13 i |} ae 
es ee naa hah eee awadwinbaxesscubwrd 2,116 4 | eee 
or ns ini acai ke ieauawan 1,7 1, 363 1,600 1, 235 
a a name ebay eben agi a anita 20,359 5 14, 925 4 
ee re 4.) eee I 3 eae 
—— a oO ea A ERR OER eT nn Sy RIES cd 6 ae 8 ee 
Guards: 
gm og inal ie ee atdla iehela cabanas aM ee 5 eaaaTd % 8 era oe peti near 
ET ee re gag Cees Lu Dau cieRec mae ees 4 . ee <  ) 
NE Sor hain Sie nin 3508 24> ba Reel pean ass hes 8, 759 1 8, O86 10 
—_ | RE ee ee ee ee ee eee + 785 93 37,732 | 57 
|<. rene Sarees Sele eee 2} eee 
nn con wa bw nkw sais vheneew ste venel Rr E+. 6tencmnes SS aeeeneee 
I EE EIEIO. oo ccccccsvecsbeccssvececs 113, 670 1, 060 101,056 | 1,015 
amanares EA, SP TEE Pe eee rene heen: Perret 2,510 94 god 69 
CEST RE rT TER  ¥ Saaeeeee A Sree 
EE NE UR occ bic kbeceus roost cataspeueese« 68, i See” 63; 021 SS ptiale eae 
II onda aeinngdaagmadseengucnionsy acess | A ae p were A Ae ae 
a SS 59 REL AE ET SA ORS tir Care eo a ene: 2,945 6 2,761 | 5 
orters: 
a ei wa | 23, 530 31 20,032 | 16 
RES er ee 32,761 51 27,538 14 
iiss cbc eden ses adcdaswecenean eis eee fee 
REE RES ey a eee Se ead aes SS | ae i Sen 
a fitters and telegraph wiremen................... CO 7) aa B are 
ARE SARC: <0 G ae STE RS een 30, 724 12 795 3 
Station and yard masters, etc.............-.....-...... 7, 20 6, 660 16 
Switchmen: | 
I rei ae Ee os oo edule etek Eee re 
NE RS ERE eer ere en eee res ere 19, O80 1 Ree ee 
7 oooe Ls amgama isthe. aca cae wk keen Seabee ean pe abe Sa 5,927 27 5, 507 | 21 
SRE I eee ee ee ee sie aad | | eee ae ) ee 
RE ET COO OE Te ae 1, 505 7 BE Ni oseacdiaas- 
EE ial Peso ccs noo vaai vas wadenOad sepdwaees 74,724 12,077 76,781 | 10, 753 
he Dea tae AT CATER SOOT | 708, 465 27,405 | 653,362 | 23, 440 





1 ee those employed by the Manchester Ship Canal, who numbered 1,415, March, 1921, and 1,303, 


1922. 
4 Drivers of horses used in switching. 
3In charge of switches. 


The wage rates quoted in the following table are standard rates 
lus bonuses, if any, paid at the dates used for bases of comparison. 
hose for January 1, 1921, include the cost of living sliding scale 
bonus and in addition certain ‘special advances granted in May, 


1920. 


reductions under the sliding scale which changed with 
cost-of-living index, amounted to 17s. ($4.14, par) per week, and in 
addition the special advances granted to different grades of workers 


were wholly or partly withdrawn, with the 
minimum standard rates should be maintained. 


July 1, 1922, are still operative. 


During the period January 1, 1921, and July 1, 1922, the 


the changing 


rovision that certain 
The rates given for 
In the case of some grades of rail- 


way workers it is customary to fix different rates of wages for (a) 
London, (b) industrial areas, and (c) rural areas. 
in the ranges of wages given in the table apply generally to the rural 


areas; the higher rates to London. 
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The lower rates 
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PREVAILING RATES OF WEEKLY WAGES ON BRITISH RAILWAYS, JANUARY 1, 1921, 
AND JULY 1, 1922, BY OCCUPATION. 


[1 shilling at par—24.3 cents; 1 penny=2.03 cents.) 





























T 
Standard wage rates plus bonuses, if 
any, under sliding scale payable on— 
Occupation. 
| Jan.1,1921. | July 1, 1922. 
Carters, freight: 8. é. 6 é. s. é. . é. 
en ee ee ee rr 7 7 - 
ee is ae ark deine paaveele 71 6-79 6) 52 O58 6 
err 76 0-80 6 | 57 0-59 6 
Drivers, petrol or steam vehicles-.......... Jaeeetiehasiawen 78 0-82 0) 58 0-61 0 
I cc cdbd thie td deccu gba ckcundi~es<Sabenseseecoaal 72 6-79 6) 53 0-58 6 
Engine cleaners: , 
EL sete kkaawe'sCwecbusss ss cased ieciusreeenewnswe 65 0 46 0 
Foremen— — 
I NN NN i eee eomenon gis i 2 0 \ 60 0 
( 
More than 30 engines........... ere Sibteccdeuaniaee { > : \ 66 0 
Guards, freight and passenger: | 
nn coins ine wee cbe ccs male eiweuecs 73 0 52 0 
OE EN o.oo sonic annie ccs cane sdLanalwscesenacia | 76 6 55 6 
I tit ate mab obad coats Chnuisacenakowsinas ve eeeeeeeeeel 80 0 60 0 
BERG PORE GRE CUE. ccc. ccc cersscees Ahn seheceoenaaeeonas &3 6 65 0 
Laborers: | _ — 
RINNE RINNE oop ahcsketen des cke cases iwennbewas { 71 6 50 6 
AGG OU SORRIIN BOIEE 5 on go ooo cin ne cic nc ncncccccccsccee 68 0-75 0 49 0-54 0 
Locomotive engineers and motorme:: 
ss, asd win dulobivnidn Skhbewianekwaiew ewe 89 0 72 0 
gb 5 6s cccdes pa vaw ae eseensnceqnecass 95 0 78 0 
Fifth year...............-..-- cided ee ada FO ad ueuseden eueee | 101 0 84 0 
I on cams snes ceusaewbneen nev aaenneenen 107 0 90 0 
Locomotive firemen:! 
I IN So iiss cckcs nentecccceisnasicssbwnuness | 71 0 57 0 
Third and fourth years......... Pee Merce tapes Sein. oes 77 (0 63 0 
Fifth to tenth years............ bs cinta dnaeictenrerou ee ae e 80 0 66 0 
Eleventh year and over....................-..--- ener 89 0 72 0 
Permanent way men: a ins oo 
CR se eee ae at, ae aies Gade eee es aa pe wakakthel : - 5 55 
«oT heat tiie ites Gat eaameecametal 70 0-79 6 51 0-58 6 
ee Te ee eee, Por Prey Nemes et ee 68 0-76 0 49 0-55 0 
Porters, freight and passenger 
Ps vcbtecarevedescusescsceseseansocuséngeeces 67 0-73 6) 48 0-52 6 
a-ak? if 70 6 | 51 0 
Grade 1 ae ee ee ee ee ee ee i\ 72 6 51 6 
ies Sabictiedsgsssanetetadacas SE Se Oe ers, eee 66 0-70 0 { 4 : 
Distriet relief porters... ..-. BR an er Pe { = . S 4 
51 ¢ 
FEOree GG CONE POTtETS . . ... 2... cc ccc cece scceccces { = ; 4 : 
SR ObA GK aie ewwnknw desc Setdeis ein eeawens | 68 0-72 6 49 0-51 6 
Letter sorters— | " 
NES oF 0 oo aan chic ay 6 oak aban mau 76 «(0 55 (0 
rr eee eT ee Sassndaliacecaceuwsasee 73 0) 53 0 
Parcel porters— | — ner 
; 6 ¢ | f 
PTs den cdanixcGoxs Rake cuewenne Cilbdene ne ankan } 72 6 57 6 
" 71 6 52 0 
Others CCS HOSHOSESEES SESS ESSESOSESES ESSE SSEESESESEES i 74 0 53 0 
Shunters, freight and passenger: 
SEL. 5 20 tA. Citas cod des a Ltn cod ewswacwsecpaNeaebekas ee $8 6 5 0 
NB clei eiceinss A Aedes  . mo ol 60 0 
CE Bick becedss bitageuules + discs deculdecaneeeadbe AT eet ee 76 6 55 : 
I foo caesar ae sab eaphiswag Eke aoe eth ose aeoaed { A : 1 0 
Yard op yall i _ 
MT? 5a. eKcndescbanes eee de dsoaus ks aca ged adalat ae 6 5 
ee RRR FE ST Ee eee Luabacuen dices 91 0| 70 0 
TE sain inkcheiundeecetenibadne AACE Seen eee 68 0-96 6 49 0-75 6 
Vanmen: 
ORION NIV WORN go a= 6 occ once ccccccceccosewcceene 76 6-80 6 | 57 0-59 6 
Petrol and steam driven vehicles............................ 78 0-82 0 58 0-61 0 
Horse-drawn vehicles... ........0202.ccceee- donee <endauteas 70 6-77 6 51 0-56 6 
i } 





i Extra pay when mileage in any turn of duty exceeds 125 miles. 
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Leave with Pay in British Industries.’ 


N PRE-WAR days the granting of leave with pay to wage earners 
| in British industries was unusual. The factory and workshop 
act of 1901 did, it is true, prone that vacations amounting to 
six days a year must be granted, either on the public holidays or on 
other days or half days, to women and to all workers under 18 years 
of age employed in workshops and factories, and while men over 18 
years of age were not mentioned in the act they were usually granted 
the leave provided under its terms. 

In addition to the statutory holidays many firms granted other 
holidays, but as a rule only Hey foremen, apprentices, and other 
small classes of employees on “standing wages’ (those considered to 
be regularly employed) were paid for these holidays. The principal 
exceptions to this rule were the railway service, the public utilities 
(gas, water, electricity, tramway, etc., services, and the road, sanitary, 
etc., services of local authorities), and the newspaper printing in- 
dustry, in each of which the majority of the wage earners were 
granted annual leave of from 3 to 12 days, with pay. 

Since the beginning of 1919 there has been a noticeable extension 
of this practice of leave giving. In 1920 there were 58 collective 
agreements, 20 of which were general, and. 38 district agreements 
under whose provisions arrangements for leave with pay in the 
case of wage earners were made. It was estimated at that time that 
about 2,000,000 workpeople were covered by these agreements. In 
the recent arrangements, leave with pay is granted, in most in- 
stances, exclusive of legal holidays. 

A study made by the Ministry of Labor of the period August, 1920, 
to the present time shows that notwithstanding the depression through 
which British industry has been passing, the mee of collective 
agreements including this condition of employment has steadily 
increased to over 100, of which 20 are general agreements and 93 are 
district agreements. Included among the general eements are 
the railway service (traffic section), printing and bookbinding (ex- 
cept newspapers, London), paint and varnish manufacture, flour 
milling, tramway undertakings, cocoa, chocolate, confectionery, fruit 
preserving industries, etc. Specific instances of industries and occu- 
pations covered in the district agreements are wholesale textile 
warehouses, baking, butchering, brewing, and clothing trades, shoe 
and slipper manufacture, compositors, machine managers, etc., on 
newspapers (London), employees of cooperative societies in various 
towns, and wholesale grocers’ assistants. 

Considerable variation exists in the length of the periods of leave 
granted, the qualifying service required, and the amount of payment 
made. According to the table shown in the Ministry of Labor 
Gazette, December, 1922 (p. 474), leave with pay covers from 3 days 
to 21 days (one instance); the number of months of service required 
in the industries concerned ranges from no specified time to three 
years (two instances). 


The majority of the formal agreements provide ot panne shall be made for 
statutory holidays, and in addition for a certain period varying in different cases 





1 Labor Gazette, London [now the Ministry of Labor Gazette], August, 1920, pp. 421, 422 ,and December 
1922, pp. 474, 475. 
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usually from 3 to 12 daysin each year. Payment for this period, however, is generally 
conditional on the employee having had 6 or 12 months’ service, and in some cases the 
amount of holiday varies according to the length of service. In the case of time- 
workers payment is generally at the full weekly rates of wages, and in some instances 
soem is made for the payment of pieceworkers on the same basis. In the paper 
ag making trade and in the printing trade in the provinces pieceworkers receive an 
amount equivalent to the average of their weekly earnings in the previous six months, 
but in the case of compositors in London they receive payment at the rate of their 
average earnings, less overtime payments, as shown on their income tax returns for the 
preceding year. In the paint, color, and varnish trades pieceworkers are paid at 
their average weekly earnings for the previous month. In the cement industry the 
average of three months is taken, and in the pen-making trade the average of the first 
four of the five weeks preceding the holiday. In the match manufacturing industry 
payment is based on the average weekly hours in the year preceding the holiday. 


Many of the agreements specify that leave with pay shall be 
taken on consecutive days or during the summer months. Pay- 
ment is withheld in some cases when workmen are absent without 
sufficient cause for seven days during the preceding year or if they 
fail to report for a full day’s work on the day following their vaca- 
tion. Some industries make additional payments to workers who 
leave their positions before taking their lave. “In the paper-bag 
making, printing, and copper-plate engraving (London) trades an 
employee who leaves after six months’ service without having had 
his holiday receives one day’s pay for each two months of service. 
Newspaper printers in London who leave their employment before 
March 31 receive one-twelfth of two weeks’ wages fas each month’s 
service since the previous October. An employee in the paint, 
color, and varnish trades who leaves within a month prior to the 
date fixed for his holiday receives the holiday payment.’ 

Many agreements with individual firms also contain provisions 
for annual leave for wage workers. The brush and broom trade 
board has recommended the granting of one week’s holiday with 
pay to all employees in this industry who have given a year’s service, 
while the Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation has an- 
nounced its approval of payment for a week’s leave but has left 
the matter to the discretion of the districts and the individual em- 
ployers. Employers in the tin box making trade are in favor of 
granting their employees 1 week’s holiday with pay after 12 months’ 
service, 6 days’ leave after 9 months’ service, and 5 days’ leave at 
the completion of 6 months’ service. All these cases seem to indi- 
cate an increasing tendency on the part of employers generally to 
recognize the value of a few days’ soir to workers who could 
not afford to “lay off”? unless their wages were continued. 


Wages in Tokio in September and October, 1922. 


CONSULAR report dated November 29, 1922, gives the 

following data, compiled by the Tokio Chamber of Com- 

merce, regarding the daily wages in effect in Tokio in Sep- 
tember and October, 1922. Of the 49 occupations listed 9 show 
increases and 8 reductions in the wages in Geteber over those of 
the preceding month. 
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DAILY WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN TOKIO IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
1992. 


|1 yen at par=49.85 eents.] 





























} | 
Occupation. — | October. | Occupation. ef October 
| 7 
Yen. Yen. || Yen. Yen. 
Silk reelers, female............ 10.95 | 10.95 || Soy brewers.................. 1. 50 1. 50 
Cotton spinners, female....... } 21.02 | 11.04 || Sugar refiners................. 1. 64 1. 64 
Silk yarn spinners, female. . . .| 11.16 ee ee eee 2. 08 2. 0S 
Silk loom operators, hand.... .! 3.00 | 2. 50 |; Confectioners................. 11.67 11.67 
Cotton weavers, female. ...... 11.00 | uu ti Seb Ree 1. 50 1. 60 
Hoisery weavers, male... .....| 1. 60 1.60 || Woodworkers................. 4. 00 4, () 
Hoisery weavers, female...... 1. 06 1. 06 } Wire-rope workers. ........... 2. 50 2. 50 
Lathe operators......... amnesl 3. 68 4.63 || Bookbinders....... ee ae 2. 50 2. 50 
IRE RE Peer 2. 68 Be OD WR iccwnnceecesnscnees 2.95 2. 95 
Wood engravers.............. 3. 64 3. 78 | ES a 13. 30 13.30 
Smelting workers.....:....... 4.12 4.72 || Masons (plastering, etc.)...... 5. 00 | 5. 00 
ie 3.18 3.33 |} Stonemasons. ................ 4.50 4. 50 
Porcelain workers. ...........| 2. 20 +  [  ~ S@Reogppeagergery 2. 50 | 2. 50 
a 2. 65 Sole fh IB is itwoiccccscconnaa 4. 20 | 4. 20 
Cement workers. ............. 2.91 SE, 4.00 4. 00 
Brick molders..............-. 1. 76 1.74 || Mat makers................... 13.00 13.00 
- slat 2. 70 2) =e 12.80 | 13. 00 
Japanese paper workers... .... | 1. 20 1.20 ||} Shoemakers. .......- Poin eae 2. 23 1. 84 
Foreign paper workers........ 1.51 1.50 || Tailors (foreign dress)......... 13.40 13.20 
Lacquer painters............. 3. 00 3. 00 o = _ apres 2. 06 2. 06 
Matchmakers, male......... : 2.10 2.10 || Coolies, female................ 1.19 1.19 
Matchmakers, female......... 95 .95 || Lumber workers........... ie 3. 10 3. 05 
Se I oko ccawdec sve. vin 1. 50 Se fe. Sepeereeer 11.10 11.10 
Chemical medicine workers. .. 2. 30 1.70 | Maidservants............. tt 11.07 11.07 
“Sake” distillers. ............ | 11.75 11.75 | 
| } 








| 
| 
| 





1 Includes cost of meals. 


Wages of European Workers in South Africa. 


workers in various industrial areas in the Union of South 

Africa, as of December 31, 1921, are shown in the fourth 
number, 1922, of Social Statistics, published by the South African 
Office of Census and Statistics. These figures are shown below: 


aoe standard or average wages paid to European adult male 


STANDARD OR AVERAGE WAGES OF EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS IN CER- 
TAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN SOUTH AFRICA, DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY INDUSTRY 
AND OCCUPATION. 


{Shilling at par= 24.3 cents; penny= 2.03 cents.) 








Standard or average wages of European adult male workers in— 
































Industry and ‘ = - | - | 
occupation. ‘ape Port ast aes ieter- . jit- | A 
Penin- | Eliza- Lon- Rw maritz- — oon | waters- Soaaion 
sula. beth. don. y: burg. ‘ ; rand. a 
! | ! 
| 
Per day. 
Engineering and | 
metal working. | ' 

. 2. Mie +e . 8 #43 &. 8. Am. 4, . £184.41 6 € 
Blacksmiths........' 25 0 25 4 25 4 30 0} 30 0 30 0 29 4 28 0 28 0 
Boiler makers......| 28 0 25 4 | 25 4 30 0; 30 0 30 0 29 4 28 0 28 0 
Brass finishers......; 28 0 25 4 25 4 30 0 30 0 30 0 29 4 28 0 28 
Coppersmiths....... 28 0 25 4 25 4 30 0; 30 0 30 0 29 4 28 0 28 
| NGG IRE | 25 0 25 4 {| 25 4 30 01 ®D O 30 0 29 4 28 0 28 
are 25 O ao 64 | 2 4 CO 30 =«0 30 0 30 0 29 4 28 0 28 
Pattern makers..... | 25 0 25 4] 25 4 |; #3 O| 30 0 30 0 29 4 28 0 28 0 
ll le 25 0 2% 41 2 4 30 0; 30 0 30 0 29 4 28 0 28 0 
Electricians........ | 28 0 25 4 25 4 30 0 | 30 0 30 0 29 4 | 28 0 28 0 

} 
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STANDARD OR AVERAGE WAGES OF EUROPEAN ADULT MALE WORKERS IN CER. 
TAIN INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN SOUTH AFRICA, DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY INDUSTRY 


AND OCCUPATION— Concluded. 








Standard or average wages of European adult male workers in— 



























































Industry and | l 
occupation. Cape Port East >; | Pieter- " “ane Wit- 
Penin- | Eliza- Lon- — maritz- — Foie waters- Law of 
sula. beth. don. Y- | burg. ; — | on 
i } 
| Per hour. 
Building. | | l pat: i) ax 
” | j& &hRa Bi & &: oe &t a. & s. d. s. d.| 8s. ad. s. a 
Bricklayers........- | 3 6 $2) 3 2 211); 3 2 3 64 310 | 3 10 | 3 10 
Carpenters.......... | 3 6 36; 3 2 | 3 3) 3 2 3 64 310 | 3 10 | 3 10 
=r 3 6 32; 3 2 2%; 3 3 3 64 310 | 3 10 | 3 10 
Painters, glaziers, | 
aperhangers,| | 
ion sign writers..| 2 2 2 8| 2 8&4 211 2 8| 3 Ub] 310 3 10 | 3 4 
Brush hands....... | 232 2 8 | 2 & 211 2 8} 3 4] 310 3 10 3 4 
Plasterers..........| 3 6 3 2 3 2 2 11 3 ¢ 3 6} 310 | 3 10 3 10 
PROMDOTS. ... 2.2200 |; 3 6 3 2 3 1 2 11 3 2 3 6 3 10 3 10 | 3 10 
Street railways. 
Conductors and 
motormen: 
1 6 17 1 9 f 20 |116 0 fj is 
First year... ... { to to to 2 6 to | to 2 8} | 3 0 to 
17 18 | 20 2 14/118 6 | 1 6 
eT 
Second year.... 1 9 1 10 2 3 2 6 | 2 3? f 18 6 2 104 3 0 to 
1 8 
| | 1 9 
Third year... .. 111 | 1113} 23 26) 2 33/119 3 3 1h 3 3 to 
| | 1 10 
Fourth year....| 2 14 /|......... 2 3 2 6| 2 33/120 0 3 14 3 6 2 3 
Fifth year......|......... | 2 2s 2 3 26] 2 33/1200] 3 14] 3 6] 2 3 
Sixth year......, 23} 23 | 2 3 2 6 2 3/'20 0 | 3 14) 3 6 . 3 
Seemed : ee eles ee 
Per week. 
Printing, book- > ue l 
binding, etc. | 
Bookbinders ani 
=e | 138 6 138 6 | 138 6 149 3/138 6 149 3 170 6 | 170 6 160 0 
Lithographers. .... . 1138 6 | 138 6 | 138 6 149 3/138 6 | 149 3 (170 6 | 170 6 160 0 
Compositors........ 1138 6 | 138 6 | 138 6 149 3/138 6 | 149 3 170 6 | 170 6 160 0 
Machine operators | | 
(day work).......| 152 3 152 3 | 152 3 164 3/152 3 164 3 187 6 187 6 176 O 
Machine operators | 
(night work)...... | 167 6 | 167 6 | 167 6 18) 9/167 6 | 180 9 | 206 6 206 6 193 6 
Machinists.......... 138 6 | 138 6 | 138 6 149 3/138 6 | 149 3 170 6 170 6| 160 0 
Stereotypers........ 138 6 138 6 138 6 149 3) 138 6 149 3 170 6 170 6 100 @ 
General manufac- | 
turing. 
General average ?...| 102 6 105 11 / 101 11 145 5/123 6 137 0 142 ll 148 5 125 11 
| 
Miscellaneous. | | | 
Salesmen, mercan- | | 
tile establish- | 
a 1125 3 1116 0 | 117 7 131 6/133 3 140 3 144 4 162 11 131 2 
Clerical occupations.; 158 9 153 3 146 0 168 7 | 146 ll 153 10 | 169 11 183 2 156 11 
Cooks, barmen, and | 
hotel porters*....| 97 1 | 9 1 | 8 9 | 96 9/108 0 | 97 1 | 131 5 | 12710) 107 5 
Sanitary inspectors.| 144 9 | 151 9 | 130 3 | 184 3| 142 8 |177 9 | 199 9 | 219 9| 157 0 
. aaa sO 0 60 0 69 10 80 0 9 0 lll 7 141 2 ; 123 11 103 4 
Hairdressers........ | 110 8 | 9 9 84 3 108 6 | 122 8 | 163 3 | 12211 | 160 9 116 0 
| a eee | 92 1 | 107 7 | 89 3 910; 91 7 97 5 127 1 | 138 6 92 4 
ss aw 
1 Per day. 


2 General average of certain occupations in baking, boot and shoe making, brewing, coach and wagon 
building, furniture manufacturing, leather working, tailoring, and woodworking. 
3 General average wage, including commission on sales. 
4 Average wage includes estimated cost of board and lodging. 
6 Quarters are provided free. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Hat and Cap Industry—St. Louis. 


HE St. Louis local of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of 
North America has signed a working agreement with eight St. 
Louis firms, according to information reaching this bureau. 

The agreement went into effect September 1, 1922, and is to continue 
for the period of one year. In case any change in the agreement is 
desired by either party at the expiration of the contract such party 
must give written notice 30 days before the agreement expires. 

The agreement provides for a closed union shop, for the division 
of work during slack periods, for a 44-hour week, a weekly pay day, 
for six legal holidays with pay, and for admission to the factory at 
all times of the business representative of the union. 

The manufacturers agree not to give out work to be done in non- 
union shops, nor to compel employees to do work for any other 
manufacturer involved in a strike or lockout. All complaints, 
disputes, or grievances are to be taken up for adjustment between 
the manufacturer and the union’s business representative. 

Employees must give one week’s notice before leaving their jobs. 
Discharge of employees without sufficient cause until an opportunity 
has been given for joint investigation of the reason is forbidden. 

The rate of wages remains unchanged. 

The agreement carries an employment guaranty as follows: 

The party of the first part guarantees to employ its employees not less than 48 weeks 
to the year, not to include overtime; and the employees agree to work overtime when 
necessary, for the same rate of pay received for straight time. When unable to supply 
48 weeks per year, the party of the first part agrees to pay its employees time and one- 
quarter for overtime. 

The arrangements for employment of workers in case the union 
is unable to furnish competent ones are also of interest. 

At such times that the party of the second part is unable to furnish the party of the 
first part with competent employees the party of the first part shall have the privilege 
of securing employees, to be designa as apprentices, the rate of wages for such 
employees for the first 30 days of their employment to be determined by the party of 
the first part, and the number of such employees to be agreed upon between the 
party of the first part and the business representative of the union. Apprentices, 
after the first 30 days of their employment, shall become members of the union, and 
their wages shall be not less than $12 per week for the first four weeks of their employ- 


ment as members of the union, and their wages shall be increased at the rate of $1 per 
week each month for a period of six months. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 


Men’s Clothing Industry—Boston. 


HE Boston joint board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

has gc agreements with manufacturers and contractors 

in the trades controlled by the Amalgamated in the Boston market. 

The agreements provide for the 44-hour week and a closed union 

shop. New help hired in case the union can not supply a sufficient 

number of workers must join the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
after the expiration of one week. 

All matters in controversy are first to be taken up by the shop 
chairman and the employer; should the parties be a: to agree on 
the matter, it is to be referred to the manager of the joint board 
for him to adjust with the employer. 

Any question of a general nature such as a change in the hours of 
work, wages or working conditions and the introduction of new ma- 
chinery in the shops of the clothiers, as well as other matters, must be 
jointly agreed upon or arbitrated. 

Somewhat unusual are the features of the agreements relating to 
the employment of contractors, which are as foilows: 

The employer further agrees in consideration of the employees aiding in the proper 
manufacture of clothing that he will ov only such contractors as may be mutually 
agreed upon between the parties to this agreement; it being the intention of the 
a e making this arrangement to stabilize and standardize the clothing industry 
8) 1s ClTY. 

The employer further agrees that for the present he will only have the work made 
with the following contractors who are duly registered in the office of the joint board: 
[names of contractors]. 

The agreements are continuing, to remain in force for one year from 
date and from year to year thereafter unless either party desires to 
cancel the agreement, in which event notice must be given 30 days 
before the expiration of each yearly period. 

As a guaranty against the violation of these agreements, says the 
Advance,' each contractor is to give cash security to the association 
with which he is affiliated, the association to make a deposit with 
the union. 





Railroads—Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 
Maintenance of Way—Rules. 


"THE disputes between the carriers and the maintenance of way 
men embodied requests for increased compensation and for cer- 
tain changes in rules and working conditions. In decision No. 1267 
(summarized in the Montaty Lasor Review for December, 1922, 
R 117) the board disposed of the dispute relative to wages; decision 
No. 1450, effective January 1, 1923, hereinafter noted, determines 
the disputes relating to rules and working conditions. 
The Railroad Labor Board in decision No. 501 (MonTHLY LasBor 
Review for February, 1922, pp. 86-92) promulgated rules and 
working conditions for this class of workers, but the employees 





1 Advance, New York, Sept. 22, 1922, p. 1. 
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requested reconsideration of certain rules contained therein and the 
addition of certain others. Rules promulgated in decision No. 501, 
it will be remembered, revised the war-time maintenance of way 
national agreement. The outstanding features of this revision 
included provisions for the payment of punitive overtime after the 
tenth hour, instead of after the eighth hour, on continuous service, 
as had been the case under the national agreement, and for the 
revision of other rules so that the subjects involved might be left 
open for local adjustment. The present ruling continues in effect 
the sections of decision No. 501, involving scope of the rules (article 
I); discipline and grievances (article [V); hours, service, overtime, 
and calls (article V); and general rules (article VI), except that the 
following sections were added to article V: 

pee. fe-%). © * * 

Employees’ time will start and end at designated assembling points for each class 
of employees. 

Sec. (h). * * * . 

Supervisory forces shall be compensated on the same overtime basis as the men 
supervised when the general force is required te work in excess of eight (8) hours per 
day. 

Sec. (k-1). Where special work, not within the scope of this agreement, is done 
outside of regular work period and extra compensation agreed upon, overtime will 
not apply.' 

Sec. (r). Except as provided in these rules no compensation will be allowed for work 
not performed.' 


In practically all the submissions filed in this case the employees 
requested that a rule be incorporated in the agreement which would 
rohibit the carrier from contracting its work to outside concerns. 
t was the opinion of the board that its position on this question had 
been so clearly and definitely set out in numerous recent decisions, 
that a further reiteration of its position was unnecessary. 


* * * the Labor Board does not feel that it is necessary to incorporate in the 


several agreements a rule relating to this subject. Should a question arise which can 
not be satisfactorily settled in conference between the interested parties in regard to 
the question of contracts, the matter should be submitted to the Labor Board in 
conformity with the provisions of the transportation act, 1920. 


Numerous other questions were submitted to the board in this 
case in connection with which there were no corresponding rules in 
either the national agreement or decision 501. Such questions are 
remanded for further conference between the interested parties in an 
effort to reach an agreement. 

Certain carriers raised the issue in this case that a portion of the 
employees embraced in the classes involved in this decision were on 
strike and therefore not entitled to be heard before the board at this 
time. On this point the board says: 


* * * The fact that some of these employees are on a strike does not preclude 


the organization from presenting a dispute in behalf of those employees who are 
actually in the service of the carrier. The employees in the service can not equitably 
be _ of their right to appear before the Labor Board because others are out on 
a strike. 





! This section appeared in the war-time national agreement. 
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The new rules promulgated by the board at this time are as follows: 
ARTICLE I—<Scope. 
No change from Decision No. 501. 
Articte I]1—Seniority. 


Section (a). Seniority begins at the time the employee's pay starts. 

Sec. (b). Rights accruing to employees under their seniority entitle them to con- 
sideration for positions in accordance with their relative length of service with the 
railroad, as hereinafter provided. 

Src. (c-1). Seniority rights of employees are confined to the subdepartment in 
which employed. 

Src. (d-1). Seniority rights of laborers, as such, will be restricted to their respective 
gangs, except that when force is reduced laborers affected may displace laborers junior 
in service on their seniority district. 

Sc. (d-2). Seniority rights of laborers to promotion will be restricted to the territory 
under the jurisdiction of only one supervisor or other corresponding officer, except 
that for laborers in the mechanical department such rights will be confined to the 
place where employed. 

Src. (e) Seniority rights of supervisory forces in the bridge and building department 
will extend over the territory under the jurisdiction of one division superintendent. 

Seniority rights of supervisory forces in the track and roadway departments will 
extend over the territory under the jurisdiction of one roadmaster. 

Seniority rights of supervisory forces over laborers in the maintenance of equipment 
— will extend over the territory under the jurisdiction of one master me- 
chanic. 

Sec. (f). Employees assigned to temporary service may, when released, return to 
the position from which taken without loss of seniority. 

Sec. (g). Seniority rosters of employees of each subdepartment by seniority dis- 
tricts wil be separately compiled. Copies will be furnished foremen and employees’ 
representatives and be kept at convenient places available for inspection by employees 
interested. 

Src. (h). Seniority rosters will show the name and date of entry of the employees 
into the service of the railroad, except that names of laborers will not be included and 
their seniority rights will not apply until they have been in continuous service of the 
railroad in excess of six (6) months. 

Sec. (i). Rosters will be revised in January of each year and will be open to correc- 
tion for a period of sixty (60) days thereafter. 

Src. (j). Employees given leave of absence in writing by proper authority of the 
railroad, for six (6) months or less, will retain their seniority. Rasdevecs failing to 
return before the expiration of their leave of absence will lose their seniority rights, 
unless an extension has been obtained. 

Sec. (k). When employees laid off by reason of force reduction desire to retain 
their seniority rights, they must file with the officer of the subdepartment notifying 
them of the reduction, their address, and renew same each sixty (60) days. Failure 
to renew the address each sixty (60) days, or to return to the service within seven 
(7) days after being so notified, will forfeit all seniority rights. - 

Sec. (1). Employees temporarily transferred by direction of the management, from 
one seniority district to another, will retain their seniority rights on the district from 
which transferred. 

Sec. (m). In case of change in seniority districts a relative proportion of the total 
employees affected will be transferred to, and their seniority rights adjusted in, the 
revised districts, by the management, with a properly constituted committee repre- 
senting the employees. 

Sec. (n). Employees accepting positions in the exercise of their seniority rights 
— do so without causing extra expense to the railroad, except as provided in these 
rules. 


ArticLE II ].—Promotions. 


SECTION (a). Promotions shall be based on ability, merit and seniority. Ability 
and merit being sufficient, seniority shall prevail, the management to be the j 

Sec. (b). In transferring employees to al 
of section (a) of this article will apply. 


udge. 
] vacancies or new positions, the provisions 
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Src. (c). Employees are entitled to promotion only on the district and in the sub- 
department over which their seniority rights prevail. 

Sec. (d). Employees declining promotien shall not lose their seniority, except to 
the employee promoted and only in the next higher rank of service. 

Sec. (e). Employees accepting promotion and failing to qualify within thirty (30 
days may return to their former positions. 

oe. (f). New positions and vacancies will be bulletined within thirty (30) days 
previous to or following the dates such vacancies occur, except that temporary vacan- 
cies need not be bulletined until the expiration of thirty (30) days from the date 
such vacancies occur. 

Sec. (g). Promotions to new positions or to fill vacancies will be made after bulletin 
notice has been posted for a period of ten (10) days at the headquarters of the gangs 
in the subdepartment of employees entitled to consideration in filling the positions, 
during which time employees may file their applications with the official whose 
name appears on the bulletia. The appointment will be made before the expiration 
of thirty (30) days from the date the bulletin is posted and the name of the employee 
selected will then be announced. New positions or vacancies may be filed tem- 
porarily, pending permanent appointment. 

Sec. (h). The general rule of promotion and seniority will not apply to positions 
of track, bridge and highway crossing watchmen and men at railway (noninter- 
locked) crossings, but, when practicable, such positions will be filled by incapacitated 
employees from any department, and preference in filling and retaining these positions 
will be determined by the degree to which incapacitated for other work, seniority 
in the service of the railroad and ability to perform the work. 


A dissenting opinion by one of the labor members of the board 
and a supporting opinion by the chairman accompany this majority 
decision. The dissenting opinion is directed at the rules adopted by 
the majority relative to pro rata payment for overtime and Sun- 
day and holiday work. In the supporting opinion the chairman 
defends the majority ruling but concurs to a partial extent in the 
dissenting opinion in his dissatisfaction with the rule providing pro 
rata rate of pay for Sunday work. He says: 

I believe that the principle embraced in the Sunday rule of the shop crafts, as 
set out in decision No. 222—namely, that time and one-half should be paid for Sunday 
work, except such work as is unavoidably and regularly performed on Sundays, 


and which is absolutely essential to the continuous operation,of the railroads—should 
obtain in the case of the maintenance-of-way employees. 


Telegraphers’ Wages. 


Upon application of 11 western carriers, the Railroad Labor Board 
in its decision No. 1448, effective January 1, 1923, decided that the 
inequalities heretofore existing in the rates of pay of employees in 
station and telegraph service of the carriers party to this hae an 
should be eliminated. 

The labor board pointed out that for some years prior to 1917 
telegraphers employed by the carriers were paid a monthly salary to 
cover the full calendar days of the month, i. e., 28, 30, or 31. On 
some roads overtime was paid on Sundays and holidays after regu- 
larly assigned hours. Some agreements provided for payment on 
4 minayrine: ewe A basis, in which case the monthly rates were less than 
rates applying to employees working on a calendar-month basis. Late 
in 1917 telegraphers in the service of these carriers received an increase 
in wages of 12 per cent and the calendar month basis was changed to 
a working-day month basis. Thereafter the rate formerly applying 
for service performed on the calendar days of the month applied for 
the working days of the month and additional compensation was paid 
for service on other than working days, i. e., on Sundays and holidays. 
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In December, 1918, the Railroad Administration in supplement 
No. 13 to general order No. 27 ruled that telegraphers should be paid 
on an hourly basis to be determined as follows: 

(b) To determine the hourly basis for positions held by monthly paid employees, 
multiply by 12 the regular monthly rate in effect as of January 1, 1918, prior to the 
application of general order No. 27 (exclusive of all compensation for extra services), 
divide by 306 (number of working days for the year), and apply provisions of section 
(e) of this article.' 

In the application of this ruling the question arose, on the roads 
where the 26-day month was in vogue, as to what would be included 
in the ‘‘regular monthly rate’? and what constituted the “extra 
services” to be excluded. The employees claimed that the earnings 
within the regularly assigned hours of the calendar days of the —— 
should be the basis upon which the increases should be applied, i 
that not only earnings of the 26 days but also of the regularly assigne ne 
Sunday and holiday work should be included in computing the 
regular monthly rate. The carriers protested this and contended 
that supplement No. 13 was never intended to include compensation 
for Sunday and holiday services where such service was paid for as 
overtime. 

The differences in the rates which would result from these interpre- 
tations of supplement No. 13 are brought out in the minority opinion 
of a labor member of the board accompanying the decision, as follows: 

The following examples show three employees—A, B, and “—each receiving $85 
per month on a 26-day basis, working the hours shown in the example: 





| Prior to January 1, 1918. 


Employee. . | ; | 

Ww ex K- | sunday | Monthly | Sunday | Pond 

1a ours ate 1 -—— | 

hours. hours. =. enee. sation. | 
Resecnnedcaneahes S 0 085.00 |.......... $85. 00 
_, s 2 85.00 | $3.28 | SS. 28 
( 8 4 | 8.00 | 6.56 | 91.56 


U n ler supplement No. 13 to anni order No. 27, their rates, notwithstanding that 
‘‘B’’ regularly received $88.28 per month, and ‘‘C’’ received $91.56 per month, were 
figured on an $85 a month basis. 

This dispute was submitted to the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions of the Railroad Administration and interpreta- 
tion No. 8 was promulgated, which provided that the “ total amount of 
salary earned from the railroad within the regular assigned hours on 
the calendar days of the month shall be considered the basic rate”’ 
upon which supplement No. 13 was to be applied. The hourly rates 
in the adjustment under interpretation No. 8 and including the 
increases provided in supplement No. 13 were as follows: 





| New hourly 
rate under 


| 

| 

Employee. Basing rate. supplement 

No. 13. | 

—_— ~ a | | 

Bia scetsknos as See Sibabeeebegnawe i $85. 00 | $0. 5675 | 
Pimisscdactgnaes peeetessenensceere SS. 28 - 5850 | 
| p20 dnsncdsesdoseerssencese 91. 56 - 6000 | 


1 Section (e) of Article I refers to employees paid on a basis of 10 hours er more to constitute a day’s work. 
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Seppiresnt No. 13 provided that the monthly rate should be multiplied by }» 
(months) and divided by 306 (days) which is 365 days less 52 Sundays and 7 holiday, 
To demonstrate our contention, let us assume that our employees were paid on a daily 
basis instead of a 26-day month basis. Under this assumption our daily rate woulq 
have been multiplied by 365 (days) and divided by 306 (days) and by 8 (hours) ty 
ascertain the new hourly rate, but in the application of the wage order our 26-day 
month is the same as the daily basis. It is clear that if the employees were paid oy 
a daily basis and worked on Sundays they would be paid extra for Sundays. 


The employees further state that— 


After the interpretation was issued, conferences ensued between the representatives 
of the telegraphers and the carriers at which the employees said that they admitted 
the fact that the interpretation established inequalities, and suggested the advisability 
of distributing the total amount of the increase accruing from interpretation No, § 
equitably to all positions to eliminate the inequalities, but this proposition of the 
employees was declined and the interpretation placed in effect in accordance with 
the lan e thereof. 

The employees contend that when supplement 13 to general order No. 27 wag 
applied to the employees in telegraph and station service working on the 2-day 
month basis, no recognition was given to the fact that the schedule wage was jor % 
days per month, but the salary shown in the schedule was arbitrarily considered a 
being for 365 days per annum, the same as on other railroads, working the calendar days 
of the month; that interpretation No. 8 was a compromise settlement through which the 
carriers have profited at the expense of the employees for three years, and did not 
give the employees the full amount they were entitled to; furthermore, that the 
inequalities would not now exist had a correct application of supplement 13 been made 
in accordance with the employees’ contentions in the first instance, and that the request 
of the carriers now presented is merely for the purpose of securing a wage reduction 
through a subterfuge. 


It was the contention of the carriers involved (Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co., Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad (., 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co., Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway 
Co., Great Northern Railway Co., Illinois Central Railroad Co., Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte Ste. 
Marie Railway, Northern Pacific Railway Co., and Southern Pacific 
Co., Pacific system) that inequalities produced by the application 
of this interpretation not only created an additional expenditure of 
over $1,000,000 per annum, but also created a very disturbing situa- 
tion in thaf agents previously receiving a substantial differential 
over telegraphers were by this order receiving less than the tele 
graphers working at the same stations, notwithstanding the fact 
that the class of work and responsibility remained unchanged. 

It was stated that on some roads where prior to the promulgation 
of interpretation No. 8 there were 30 rates of pay, there were as 4 
result of this order 172 rates of pay, and that on lines represented in 
this controversy 11,008 employees received increases and 4,()27 
received no increases. The carriers contended that this resulted in 
old experienced agents holding responsible positions taking assign- 
ments of less responsibility where rates of pay were increased under 
interpretation No. 8, and agents of less experience accepting the 
important stations, thereby impairing the efficiency of the service. 

e majority of the board decided that, effective January 1, 1923, 
the inequalities in rates of pay of employees in station and ets 
service of the carriers party to this decision should be eliminated by 


ication of interpretation No. § 


reducing the hourly rate of said wr ache an amount equivalent to 
the increase resulting from the app 
to supplement No. 13. 
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This decision, the telegraphers claim, will result in an average 
reduction of $114 per annum for the 11,008 telegraphers directly 
affected. 5 Th 

A dissenting opinion was filed by one of the labor members of the 
board who states that he submitted the following proposed decision, 


| which was rejected by a vote of 5 to 3: 


The Labor Board therefore decides that the increases accruing to the employees 
through the application of interpretation No. 8 to supplement No. 13 were not im- 
proper; but in the page of the increases certain inequalities were created which 
should be elimina by distributing to the employees in station and telegraph 
service on the carriers parties hereto, the aggregate amount of the increase accruing 
through the application of said interpretation. 

Conference shall be held on or before December 10, 1922, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the details of the distribution in a manner mutually agreeable to the employees 
and the carrier, and effective December 16, 1922. 


“This proposed decision,” says the dissenting opinion, ‘would 
have vabehned in adjusting any existing improper differentials with- 
out adding one additional penny to the pay rolls of the carrier. The 
decision of the majority arbitrarily puts into effect differentials 
that were in effect during the year 1917, and every practical railroad 
man must admit that this decision will create a multitude of un- 
justifiable differentials in rates of pay, and that the existing dissatis- 
faction and discontent of these employees will be augmented by this 
impracticable decision, the only effect of which is to bring about 
another reduction in wages veiled by a thinly spread smoke screen 
which simply emphasizes the desire of the majority to deny the 
employees an epportanity to meet the respective carriers in con- 
ference and work out an equitable adjustment of any existing 
improper differentials.” 





Soft-Drink Workers—Portland. 


[X CONFORMITY with the plan of this bureau to publish in full, 

from time to time, in this section of the Montuty LasBor Review, 
significant agreements which show the trend of industrial relations 
in the industries where such contracts are made, the following 
contract between local union No. 320 of the United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America, with certain manu- 
facturers and firms of Portland, Oreg., and vicinity, is reprinted 
herewith. 

The United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of 
America, it will be remembered, is industrial in structure and affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 


Section 1. Only members in good standing of said local union No. 320 shall be 
employed in and around all cereal, beverage, and soft drink establishments and 
malt houses. Men engaged to watch property exclusively, and doing no employees’ 
work in manufacturing department, are exempt. 

In cases of vacancies arising, all employees shall be employed through the free 
employment office of the union, the employers to have the right of selection from the 
list of all the employees out of employment. 

Sec. 2. Should the union be unable to furnish help during the busy season, from 
April Ist to October Ist, extra help may be employed, as long as such employment 
does not cause any lay-off to the union men. All such extra help shall have a permit 
card issued by local union No. 320 before they can go to oock. A permit card is 
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good for one month only, but can be renewed again, excepting when a good standing 
member of the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drin 
Workers reports for work, then the last permit card man put to work shall, at the 
last day of the month, upon which his card expires, be laid off and the union member 
shall take his place. 

If a vacancy in the regular force takes place, and no union member is out of work. 
the oldest permit card man in point of service shall fill such vacancy if capable. 

Permit card men shall receive the wages paid to union men in the department jp 
which they are employed, except as otherwise provided in this agreement. 

Sec. 3. No soubor shall be discharged or discriminated against for upholding 
union principles. A man who works under the instruction of the union, or who 
serves on a committee, shall not lose his position or be discriminated against for this 
reason. The necessary time to discharge these duties shall be granted him. 

Any member of the union shall have the right to lay off from his work in case he 
has some business to attend pertaining to the union. He must, however, notify the 
manager or superintendent of the necessity to lay off and inform him of the probable 
length of his absence, in order to provide for a substitute, if necessary. He shal! not 
receive any pay during his absence unless the work is done by him at the request of 
the employer. In cases where there is not sufficient work in a department to employ 
an additional man, a union man from another department may help out temporarily, 
providing that such work does not last longer than one ham 

In case an employee lays off with the consent of the manager or superintendent, 
or if he becomes sick, his place may be filled temporarily by a competent out-j- 
work member until his return, if necessary. 


MANUPACTURING DEPARTMENT. 


Sec. 4. Eight (8) consecutive hours with one (1) hour interval for meals shall 
constitute a day’s work, and six (6) days a week’s work, except as otherwise provided 
The ular working day shall not commence before 7 a. m. and shall not con- 
tinue after 5 p. m. 

The following shall be considered as the work of the manufacturing department. 
All maltster’s work in the malthouse and all work in the brewhouse, cellars, wash- 
house and pitch house. The men employed in the malthouse connected with cereal 
beverage plants shall receive work in other departments after malting season closes, 
whenever possible. 


DELIVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Sec. 5. Hours of work shall be the same as in the manufacturing department 
except at the option of the employer, work may terminate at 6 p. m. 


- 


Borruunc DEPARTMENT. 


Sec. 6. Hours of work shall be the same as in the manufacturing department. 

Class A. The machine men, regular packers, headers, wrappers, soaker men, oi- 
bearers shall be considered bottlers, also the extract mixer and draught pumper, # 
well as truck checkers. 

Class B. Truckers, helpers, and other men not included in Class A shall be con 
sidered as bottlers’ helpers. ‘ 

Class C. Permit ead 3 men shall be considered as temporary men employed under 
section 2 and working in the bottling department. 


YARDMEN. 


Sec. 7. Yardmen will work the same hours as those employed in the manufac- 
turing department. Yardmen may, in emergencies, be employed directly by the 
employing firm, and if not already a member of the said local union, they shall ! 
once apply for membership and shall only be put to work after depositing initiation 
fee wi the secretary of the union. Section 12 of this contract shall not apply 


yardmen. They may be laid off by the employer without any restriction. 
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WAGES. 











l , 
ms Sec. 8. The following wages are to. be paid during the term of this contract, 
ber per week: 
. Manufacturing department: Brewers..................-...-----.-. $31.50 
oe Deliver Meets: DTIVERD. 0. 6 nn on ne ccc c epee ncenceccces 31.50 
Bottling department: 
Ein re 2) er coon. oa vas o<atamemndinges om 30.00 
ESE EG EN aA ee ee ae ee aN mad 27.00 
ing ie Chic i o s ll aapdedesamsnaaeentoc 27.00 
this Neen ee easeanee ns 27.00 
Lis 






Wages are to be paid weekly in full in legal currency. 
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OVERTIME. 


Sec. 9. All work done in excess of the eight (8) hours shall be considered over- 
time: Provided, however, That the night man or night men in the brewhouse shall 
work eight (8) consecutive hours, interrupted by one (1) hour for meals; their work- 
ing time shall begin according to mutual understanding between the employer and 
employees concerned: Also provided, That overtime for first hour of overtime for 
delivery department shall be at regular time. 

All work on Sundays and holidays mentioned in this contract shall be considered 
and paid for as overtime, including work in the malthouse. The following days shall 
be considered holidays: New Year’s Day, First of May, Decoration Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. The employer shall not lay 
the employee off on other holidays unless mutually agreed upon. 

Overtime must be paid for and shall not be taken out. All overtime to be equally 
divided among employees, if possible. It shall be expressly understood that no 

| overtime shall be worked when other members are being laid off except in cases of 

s emergency. Overtime shall be worked only in case of necessity. 

The following rate per hour for overtime shall be paid: 
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= Manufacturing department: Brewers. ................... $0.99 
jouw Delivery department: Drivers. ...................--.---. .66 and $0.99 
oses Bottling department: 





eee ewhecoue .93 






ee 


Sec. 10. The wage and overtime scales listed above shall not be reduced. 

Sec. 11. In case of sickness, the employee shall be reemployed upon recovery. 

Sec. 12. Should dullness of trade necessitate reduction of working force, the 
mpere shall be laid off in an impartial way in rotation. No employee shall be 
laid off for longer than one week at a time. 

Sec. 13. Each firm shall put at the disposal of the employees a room which can be 
heated, wherein to change and dry theirclothes. In case an employee is changed from 
ws cold, or from cold to hot department, the time shall be given him to change his 
clothes. 

No employee shall be compelled to varnish casks or storage tanks without proper 
safety guards, and without being furnished with safety devices, such as mask, etc., 
according to the existing State law. To avoid accidents, no employee shall be com- 
pelled to work on or around casks or tanks under unusual pressure. 

If a cooper is employed at the cereal beverage plant, he shall have charge of all the 
cooper = tigi the repairing and casks for varnishing whenever special cooper work is 
required. 

Sec. 14. The union label of the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
ereal and Soft Drink Workers of America shall be supplied to all firms that comply 
with the provisions of this contract. Union-made materials, sirup, and machinery 
thall have preference. 
| Sec. 15. The employer shall provide emergency bandages and medicines free of 
charge in his shop to be used in case of accident. 

Sec. 16. Any and all differences that may arise as to the interpretations of this 
greement, as well as any and all other diiferences that may arise between an em- 
ployer and the employee shall be referred to a board of arbitration, consisting of two 
members of the Union No. 320 and two representatives of the firm concerned; shall 
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these four fail to they shall elect a fifth disinterested person, and the decisioy 


of the majority of the whole shall be final and binding on all ies. 

No shop strike shall be ordered before submitting the differences between th, 
employer and employee to arbitration, and whenever a written request is made {or 
arbitration or any matter whatsoever, such request will be acted upon without any 
unnecessary delay, and no excuse, that the matter is not subject for arbitration, sha/j 
be presented by either party, but such arbitration must be had forthwith. 

Sxc. 17. This + oe eg shall continue and remain in force from the 16th day 
of May, 1923, inclusive. 

Notice of the intention of either party desiring any change to be made in this agree. 
ment before the renewal thereof, shall be given by the party desiring the chang 
to be made to the other party, together with a copy of the pro new agreement. 
at least thirty (30) days before the expiration of this contract. In case no such writtey 
notice and copy of the proposed new agreement be given, then it is hereby expressly 

and understood that this ment shall be and is hereby renewed and ex. 
tended in full force and effect to the 15th day of May, A. D. 1924. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 





Working Women in Missouri and Alabama. 


HE Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
Hf has recently issued preliminary reports on investigations dealing 
with working women, made in Missouri and Alabama in 1922. 
In Missouri the inquiry was undertaken in order to secure facts 
for the newly appointed minimum wage commission and dealt mainly 
with hours wna wages. In Alabama it was made in response to 
requests from the Alabama League of Women Voters and the Ala- 
bama Federation of Women’s Clubs, and dealt with ‘‘the condi- 
tions under which women were employed in the industries of the 
State of Alabama.”’ For both States the reports are given tenta- 
tively, with reservations as to possible corrections when the detailed 
studies are published, but in both cases it is believed that such cor- 
rections will not materially affect the data now given out. 

The study in Missouri, made in May and June, 1922, dealt with 
15,363 white and 1,537 colored women, and covered 160 establish- 
ments in 23 cities and towns. Of the white women, the largest 
groups were employed in the manufacture of men’s shirts and over- 
alls, in the manufacture of shoes, and in general mercantile stores, 
these three groups comprising practically half of the entire number 
studied. Over half of the led women (53 per cent) were found 
in the manufacture of food products, 17.9 per cent were in tobacco 
factories, and 23.4 per cent in laundries. 

The Missouri law limits the employment of women in factories 
and similar establishments to 9 hours a day and 54 hours a week. 
The scheduled hours of the establishments visited were for the most 
part well within these limits, none having more than 54 hours per 
week, and only one having more than 9 hours a day. The distribu- 
tion of women by scheduled daily hours was as follows: 


Hours per day. 


The custom of shortening the day on Saturday was quite general, 
but the number of hours thus deducted from the week’s work varied 
considerably. About one-third (32.2 per cent) of the women had a 
scheduled week of 48 hours or less, for 20.9 per cent it was over 48 
but under 50, for 34.5 per cent it was 50 but under 52, for 2.6 per cent 
it was 52 and under 54, and for 9.7 per cent it was 54. The women 
working a 54-hour week were mainly employed in the manufacture 
of food products and of shoes, in general mercantile establishments, 
and in laundries. The report calls attention to the fact that sched- 
ules of 48 hours a week or less were established by 29.5 per cent of 
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the firms, employing 32.3 per cent of the women, a fact which may 
be regarded as casting doubt on the necessity for longer schedules 


The establishment of reasonable hours for such large groups of women shows tha 
the drain on strength and vitality caused by too long hours is not essential to succes. 
ful production, and indicates the practicability of including all women in the group, 
of those whose working hours are not so long as to be a menace to health and efficienc, 


Wages were studied in detail, the actual earnings for a norma] 
week being taken for the whole group, and special studies being made 
of actual earnings for a year and of the relation of earnings to time 
worked. The difference in the earnings of colored and white women 
is so great that the facts are presented separately for the two groups. 
For the normal week studied, the distribution of the women }y 
earnings groups was as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION, BY EARNINGS FOR ONE WEEK, OF WHITE AND COLORED WOMEN 
IN MISSOURI FOR WHOM INFORMATION WAS SECURED 
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White women earning | Colored women earning 
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The median earnings for white women were $12.65, for colored 
women $6 per week. For white women the median earnings ranged 
from $15.90 for those employed in manufacturing electrical products to 
$9.80 for those in 5 and 10 cent stores. For colored women the range 
is from $9.80 for those in laundries to $4.60 for those in the manv- 
facture of food products. The data concerning earnings of time and 
piece workers are thus summed up: 


Of the white women who worked practically full time during the week—45 or 
more hours or on 5 days or more — one-half earned less than $13.60 or $13.90, respec- 
tively. The negro women who worked practically full time received much less than 
the white women, the medians of their earnings for these groups being $11.05 and 
$7.75. 

Earnings of pieceworkers were in general somewhat higher than those of time worker, 
but the difference was not great enough to result in a very large median, the highest 
found for pieceworkers being $16.25 for the 149 women who were employed in the 
manufacture of electric products. 

When the figures on earnings are considered separately for St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other places in the State, it appears that earnings on the whole are higher 
St. Louis than in Kansas City, and that the other places in the State rank lower than 
either of the two cities. This does not always hold true for the more detailed figures 
showing earnings by industry. 


The investigation in Alabama, the field work for which was done 
in February, March, and April of 1922, covered 4,966 white and 76) 


colored women employed in 131 establishments, all sections of the 
State being covered. ‘The inquiry included manufacturing establish- 
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ments of various kinds, retail stores, printing establishments, and 
Jaundries. 


Sixty and eight-tenths per cent of the women scheduled worked in textile mills, 
18.7 per cent in retail stores, and 8.5 per cent in laundries. An overwhelming 
majority of the textile workers—92.9 per cent—were white; and of the 7.1 per cent 
who were negroes the majority did cleaning work in the mills; 85.1 per cent of the 
women in power laundries were negroes who worked chiefly on flat-work machines, 
at hand and machine pressing, and occasionally on extractors. 


Alabama has no legal restrictions on the length of the working day, 
and the proportion of women peep 2 long hours was larger than was 
the case in Missouri. By scheduled daily hours their distribution was 
as follows: 


Hours per day. Per cent. 


8 hours or under 
Over 8 and under 9 hours 


10 hours 
Over 10 and including 11 hours. .......... oh EA 6 OR ree & 


a md Or OI bo 


The weekly hours were also can S About one-eighth of the women 
(12.6 per cent) had scheduled weekly hours of 48 or under; for 26.6 per 


cent the hours were over 48, running up to and including 54; and for 
60.4 per cent they were 55 or more. or 13.2 per cent they were 60 
or over, the majority of these women being employed in the textile 
mills. Night work was also found. 


During the course of this survey 299 women were reported to be working on night 
shifts in the factories investigated. This number represents only 5 per cent of the 
women who worked during the daytime. One hundred and seventy of these women 
worked 11 hours a night and 55 hours a week. The next largest number, 78, worked 
a 12-hour night and a 60-hour week. In establishing by law the abolishment of 
night work for all women—a standard which at present obtains for 95 per cent of the 
women in the plants visited—Alabama would register officially the stand in regard 
to night work which industry has already taken in that State. 


The survey was made during a period of industrial depression, and 
erhaps because of this the hours actually worked differed widely 
rom the scheduled hours. For 1,985 of the women it was possible 
to secure figures showing the hours actually worked during the week 
for which earnings were taken. 


Fifty-two and one-half per cent of the women whose actual hours were reported 
had worked less than full time. That undertime was considerable as well as wide- 
spread is shown by the fact that for almost one-tenth of the women working less than 
scheduled hours, undertime was 30 hours or more a week, and for 66.5 per cent of 
them undertime amounted to 10 hours or more a week. 


Actual earnings for a week, taken from establishment pay rolls for 
4,868 white women, showed that one-half of these earned less than 
$8.80. By industries the median earnings ranged from $6.85 in the 
manufacture of hosiery to $17.30 in the printing and publishing in- 
dustry, in which, however, only 29 women included in the survey 
were og The next highest median—$12.45—was found 
among the 780 women employed in general mercantile establish- 
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ments. For 2,247 white women covered by the Alabama study both 
hours and earnings were secured, showing the following results: 
Number of Median 


Hours worked. women. earnings. 
eat I pal iS ATR, TNE IR 5 ae lg MBE 265 $3.70 
Nee ue ace cwecheccaeeennetoce sets 390 6. 40 
ee nn ccc cc ects ccc ccc e beet ee eat Jee 303 8. 25 
RA a AA a EE 127 9. 80 
50 and under 55 hours......................... cee eee ee eeee 250 9. 35 
OR a a de cade b saab 650 10. 00 
Over 55 and under 60 hours......................-.-...-.-.-. 94 10. 70 
OP ter eee oe oak eed SHS a 168 10.70 


This shows fully two-fifths (42.6 per cent) of the women working 
less than 48 hours per week, a situation which is plainly abnormal 
and which shows that these earnings can not be considered indicative 
of conditions when employment is at its usual level. It is worth 
noticing, however, how little connection there seems to be between 
the hours worked and the earnings. The median for those working 43 
and under 50 hours is only 20 cents less than for those working 5) 
hours, and not a dollar less than for those working 60 hours or over. 
This, the report holds, seems to show that there is no standard 
length of working week in the State, so that “although a woman 
does not get a full week’s wage until she has worked 55 hours in one 
pa in another she gets her full wage for 50 and in another for 48 

ours of work.” 

The survey of working conditions shows a wide variation in the 
provisions made for the health and comfort of workers. Perhaps 
the outstanding fact is that legal requirements along this line are 
few and that the employer who tries to safeguard his workers against 
unnecessary strain and discomfort and risk is in direct competition 
with the employer who cares for none of these things. The report 
gives considerable attention to the matter of correct posture hile at 
work. From the standpoint of health it is highly desirable that a 
woman should be able to alternate between sitting and standing, 
but when this is not possible on account of the nature of the work, it 
is all the more important that chairs designed to meet the health 
needs of specific occupations should be provided. 

Each woman who sits at work needs a chair of a height which permits her to operate 
with least strain, with a back which supports her spine in moments of relaxation, with 
a broad, slightly saddle-shaped seat round edged in front, and with a foot rest if her 
feet do not rest squarely on the fioor. Each woman who stands at work needs a chair 
with a back, so that in stated rest periods or while waiting for material she may be 
relieved and renewed after the strain of standing. 


Many of the establishments visited were far from meeting this 
standard. In the textile mills the majority of the women worked 
at standing jobs, and for them little provision had been made for any 
period of relaxation. 

In one mill girls sat on window sills or leaned against posts; in another they used 
the edge of trucks; in another they were perched on beams of cotton thread; and in 
still another some had brought low boxes for themselves which they used with the 
wall fora back. Only one of the 16 mills employing weavers supplied chairs. Seven 
of them supplied no seats whatever. 

In power laundries, with few exceptions, the workers ‘stood con- 
tinuously more or less in one spot, and in a majority of cases on 4 
cement floor. Over two-thirds of the laundries had supplied no 
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seats for any of their workers.’”’ Five of the stores visited supplied 
seats with backs; thirteen supplied stools; one supplied no seats 
whatever. pide wet 

A study was also made of conditions in regard to lighting, ventila- 
tion, rest rooms, sanitary accommodations, supply of drinking water, 
and the like. Wide variations were found in all these respects. In 
fact, the feature which stands out most prominently in this prelim- 
inary survey is the lack of any generally accepted standard. In 
some establishments thoroughly up to date and healthful conditions 
were found; in others, conditions were almost incredible. Thus, in 
regard to sanitary accommodations, establishments employing at 
least 50 per cent of the women met all the requirements of Peslth and 
decorum, while in others accommodations ranged progressively down- 
ward to nine establishments, employing 68 women, which failed to 
provide separate toilets for men and women. Thirty-five plants 
rovided rest rooms, but in 97 there was no place for the women to 
fe down but the floor in the toilet room. Fifteen plants supplied 
cool drinking water with individual cups or angle jet bubblers, but 
in 38 a common drinking cup was in use, in 39 no cups at all were 
supplied, and 3 supplied a bucket and dipper. ‘Twenty-one plants 
had suitably equipped lunch rooms, 6 supplied hot food at cost, and 
12 others provided gas plates on which the women could heat food 
or make a cup of tea, but in 99 there were no lunch rooms or cooking 
facilities. Similar variations are noted in regard to other conditions, 
and the conclusion is reached that there is decided need for spreading 
the gospel of healthful conditions. 

In certain plants, of course, the working conditions are good and their cumulative 
effect promotes health; but, on the whole, a much higher standard of working condi- 


tions is necessary throughout Alabama if the standards in practice for women in 
plants under thoughtful employers are to be established for all women in all plants. 
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Survey of Office Cleaners in New York City. 


? HE Consumers’ League of New York, in its bulletin for Decem- 

ber, 1922, has an article on office cleaners in Lower New 

York, based on a neighborhood survey made by one of the 
churches in the district. Records were obtained for 308 woman 
office cleaners, largely foreigners. Of these, 270 have been in the 
country over five years, but only 76 are citizens, while 37 others 
have their first papers. The age level is rather high, only 9 — 
under 20, and 175 being over 30. The hours worked vary, severa 
woe schedules being in use, and these being further compli- 
cated by the fact that one woman may work two, or even three 
shifts in the 24 hours. 

Several schedules of hours are found. The commonest is to have one-half of the 
work done at night and the other half in the morning. This means that women come, 
in some instances, from five or six to eight o’clock at night and again from four or five 
to eight o’clock in the morning. When this split shift is used, the sweeping and 
cleaning of baskets is done at night, and the dusting in the morning. In this way 
the dust raised in sweeping is allowed to settle before usting, and offices used at night 
may be cleaned before 9a.m. In one building visited the work is done in one three- 
hour-and-fifty-minute shift, from 4 to 7.50 a.m. The superintendent stated that he 
made the change from the double to the single schedule of hours during the war when 
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labor was scarce, in order to attract married women, and that he had found it just ag 
effective as the split trick. 


Ten dollars a week is the standard wage. In some cases wome 


were receiving $12 a week for the regular shift of four or five hou 
but this was the upper limit of wages found. This does not diffe; 
widely from the figures set by the Massachusetts Minimum Wag 
Commission, which in 1920 set the minimum wage for office cleane;s 


if employed less than 42 hours a week, at 37 cents an hour, amount. 
ing to $8.88 for a four-hour and $11.10 for a five-hour shift six day, 
a week. The amount of work expected of the women seems consid. 
erable. 

The amount of floor space which each woman is required to cover varies from 5,\() 
to 9,000 square feet in the buildings visited. This means approximately 12 to » 
rooms with the desks and chairs and, in some cases, a flight of stairs and a lavatory. 
The heavy sweeping and window cleaning and occasional vacuum cleaning is doje 
by men for the most part. The women are not paid for overtime. In no cases dp 
they receive increased wages with length of service. New employees receive the 
same amount as a woman who has been at it for 20 years. 


Generally speaking, the work is undertaken from necessity. The 
peculiar arrangement of hours fits into the ee of a married 
woman’s home life better than a schedule which requires her to be 
away from home for eight or nine consecutive hours, and the insuf- 
ficient earnings of the men make it necessary for the women to bring 
in something. . 

The most striking economic factor in the situation is the inability of the majority 
of the husbands and other male members to earn wages in any sense adequate to 
support themselves and their dependents. The men work on the docks, in the 
restaurants, and in the buildings of the neighborhood as porters, window cleaners, or 
elevator operators or starters. In many cases they are totally unskilled and receive 
meager pay; in the rest, their work is so irregular that, although their hourly rate oj 
wages is on the whole fairly good, their yearly income is very low. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in December, 1922. 


1922, were made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 3,294 

representative establishments in 43 manufacturing industries, 
covering 1,587,708 employees, whose total wages during the one-week 
pay-roll period reported amounted to $40,174,295. 

The same establishments reported only 1,551,080 employees in 
November, and total pay rolls of $39,017,717. Therefore in Decem- 
ber, in the 43 industries combined, there was an increase over Novem- 
ber of 2.4 per cent in the number of employees and of 3 per cent in 
total pay rolls. 

Increases in the number of employees in December, 1922, as com- 
pared with employees for identical establishments in November, 1922, 
are shown in 33 of the 43 industries and decreases in the remaining 10 
industries. 

Pottery, owing to the resumption of work after the settlement of 


Roi922, » concerning the volume of employment in December, 


| the strike, shows the greatest increase, 29.9 per cent, agricultural 
| implements following with an increase of 14.8 percent. Car building, 


foundry and machine shops, men’s clothing, and shipbuilding show 
increased employment ranging from 4 to nearly 8 per cent. 

Fertilizers show decreased employment of 11.4 per cent, and flour, 
brick, and chewing and smoking tobacco of from 3 to 6 per cent. 

Increases in the total amount of the pay rolls in December, 1922, 
as compared with November, 1922, are shown in 33 of the 43 indus- 
tries, leaving only 10 industries which show decreased pay-roll totals. 
The greatest increase, 25.7 per cent, is shown in the pottery industry, 
followed by agricultural implements, 18.4 per cent, shipbuilding, 10.2 
per cent, and men’s clothing and foundry and machine shops, each 
9.3 per cent. 

e greatest decreases in the total pay rolls in December, as com- 

we with November, are shown in women’s clothing, 9.3 per cent, 
ertilizers, 7.9 per cent, and flour, 5.5 per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DU 
WEEK! IN NOVEMBER AND IN DECEMBER, 1922. 


RING ONR 












































Estab- Nomier ie pay ion Amount of pay roll | . 
k.. cent = nad 
bn of in- —| ofin. 
port- crease ~ 
Industry. ing for (+) CT ease 
Novem-| Novem- | Decem- + iN D | (+ 
berand| ber, ber, oe Prong gl Rag ES 
Decem- 1922. 1922. crease er, 1922. er, 1922. | CTe@ase 
ber. (—). : {=} 
| 
j ~ a 
Agricultural implements.............. 51 | 16,026 | 18,395 | +14.8 | $396,846 | $469,838 | 419, 
i i ER A 111 | 165,762 | 170,229| +2.7 | 5,551,731 | 5,352,947) _», 
Automobile tires...................--- 67 ’ 38,137 | +3.3 968,469 | 1,024,712) i: 
SRMETIUJIUN. 5. lacie, ccnscce. stat 141 | 23,099} 22549] —24| 591,309| 564,956 | _ 1: 
Boots and shoes. .........cccccccceece 111 | 70,101 | 71,457 | 41.9 | 1,572,283 | 1,678,820) 6; 
LE 0 RA a > 150 | 13,862] 13,268| —43] 330,919| 316,093) _4; 
Carriages and wagons. ................ 17 1, 547 1,608 | +3.9 35, 261 36,924) 447 
SD Tl chat dip ridide cbtveccdedénets 23 | 19,322] 19,600; +1.4 526, 243 537,209 | +2) 
Car building and repairing............ $4] 73,726 | 76,803 | +4.2 | 2,108,289 | 2,192,656 | +4) 
il, han cvccetuchs seme deen 40| 14,025] 14,058] + .2]| 333,243] 345,819) 34 
el Ll ge rp ipalip Sade 114| 41,363 | 43,587 | +5.4 | 1,041,020 | 1,138,316 | +9; 
Clothing, women’s...............--..- 92 9, 856 9,608 | —2.5 292, 032 264,971 | -93 
CE EE na dusnspocetnccesess 19| 14,455] 14,853/| +28 323, 311 339,765 | +5) 
Cotton manufacturing ................ 124 | 97,846 | 99,002} +1.2 | 1,625,813 | 1,682,020) +3; 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Swit el aR py 70 | 58,222| 60,124) +3.3 | 1,438,294] 1,510,159) 45) 
PINAL. Cacetan decoded oocibebbiadte 22 2, 220 1,968 | —11.4 38, 205 35, 206 —79 
9 NAB om lll aaa 30| 5,602} 5,423| —3.2| 154,538] 146,067) —5; 
Foundry and machine shops.......... 188 | 88,662 | 92,671 | +4.5 | 2,412,193 | 2,635,352, 9) 
pS SE St TSF 92/ 19,543 20,083 | +28 478, 243 496,936 | 39 
Race ceetbewinesckcccsedcnesess ce 101 | 27,624) 27,771; + .5 667, 099 698,356 | +447 
PENGUIN, «EGS 5 45 bud binigedss sibs 21 18,179 | 18,814; +3.5 412, 508 431,380) 445 
Hosiery and knit goods...sy.......... j 117 | 48,794 | 49,180) + .8/ | 825,761 | 828,304) + 3 
Iron and steel. ............- Bey Mat Jat 133 | 190,728 | 195,602 | +2.6 | 5,319,324 | 5,474,043 | +24 
Se ee Eo. caeceks | 120) 26,989 | 27,182] +.7] 632, 646,268 | 423 
Lumber, millwork.................... } 119 17, 060 16, 836 —1.3 405, 792 403, 218 — .6 
Lumber, sawmills. .........---..-.-.- 176 | 56,597 | 55,291 | —2.3 | 1,024, 804 998, 167 —26 
Millinery and lace goods.............. 18 2, 926 3,078 | +5.2 62, 287 64, 887 +49 
Paper boxes .......................... 58 9, 806 9,903 | +1.0 204, 781 211, 892 +3,5 
Paper and pulp..............---..-- 104 | 38,713 | 39,030, + .8 945, 736 953,327; +.4 
DUMMIES evn cacentobcccoscns. tbe 28 | 41,903 | 42,693 | +1.9| 1,276,976 | 1,359,364) +65 
tt IETS Fr a aR BP ll 4, 485 4,580 | +2.1 130, 682 132,413 |. +13 
tnt Nes tncusence rn ttac cell 17 2, 330 3,027 | +29.9 54, 984 69,136 | +257 
Printing, book and job.......... | 89 15,667) 16,482) 449 534, 034 564,475 | +57 
Printing, newspapers..........-..-.-. | 99 | 27,436, 28,005 | +2.4 991,035 | 1,029,138 +34 
IN CGR podcccccccoccccsccecs 16 | 11,550] 12,437) +7.7 322, 275 355,121 | +102 
Shirts and collars..................... 73 | 21,046) 21,495) 42.1 297,310 323, 765 +89 
En na chlihieiiink Mint cia sntinass bed) 127 | 39,804 | 40,804) 42.5] 786,597] 805,040; +23 
Slanghtering and meat packing....... 74 84,799 | 88,829) +4.8 | 1,915,045 | 2,000,328 | +49 
Stamped ware. . . 2.22... -2ccce cee cence ll 6, 354 6,268 | —1.4 141, 488 142,077; +.4 
Stoves.......... PUES a! Ge 8 22} 7059] 7056| (2) 198487 | 201/536 | 415 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking....... 8 1, 438 1,353 | —5. 23, 511 23,229) —-12 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes......... 105 | 26,032 | 26,039 (8) 483,189 | 478,779| -.9 
Woolen manufacturing ............ ddd 101 | 51,583 | 52,490) +1.8 | 1, 143, 634 | 1,202, 296 | +51 








1 In previous months the pay-roll od in each industry has been tabulated on the basis used by the 
majority of establishments in the industry in their reports to this bureau, pay-roll periods of other lengths 
brought to the length obtaining iu the majority of the establishments. This has resulted in 3) indus 
tries Teported on a weekly basis, and two each on a half-monthly and bi-weekly basis. Beginning 
with this month, for the sake of uniformity, all industries will be tabulated on a weekly basis. 
2 Decrease of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
3 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Comparative data relating to identical establishments in 13 manu- 
facturing industries for December, 1922, and December, 1921, appei 
in the following table. The number of employees increased in the 
year in 10 industries and decreased in 3. 

Automobiles, car building, and iron and steel, as in the last two 
months, show largely increased employment, the per cent of increas 
in 1922 being 31.5, 28.7, and 26, respectively. 

Men’s clo continues to show largely decreased employment, 
the percentage being 12.3. -— 

e total of the pay rolls was considerably increased in 1922 in 1! 


of the 13 industries, iron and steel and automobiles leading with 65. 
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and 63.2 per cent, respectively, and car building and woolen following 
with 26.2 and 18.5 per cent, respectively. 
Men’s clothing shows a decrease in pay-roll total of 19.8 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK 
+ IN DECEMBER, 1921, AND IN DECEMBER, 1922. 








Estab- Per 


lish- | Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
ments roll in— bs 4 in— . 
report- crease 
Industry. ing for (+) 

ecem- 

ber, : 

both | Decem- | Decem- December, 








December, 


years. |ber, 1921.|ber, 1922. ; 1921. | 1922. 





| 

Automobiles 96, 091 K 5 |$2, 528,627 $4, 126, 486 
Boots and shoes P 57, 613 \ 1, 325, 925 | 1, 425, 871 
Car building and repairing 42,615 : 1) 211, 766 | 1, 528, 975 
, 32, 716 8 2. 983,627 | 789, 059 

13, 191 5.6 294, 797 
Cotton manufacturing 43, 218 5. 742, 780 
Hosiery and knit goods 31, 828 , 548, 050 
Iron and steel 116, 132 f ‘ 2, 428, 833 
12, 182 . 262, 926 

23, 651 : . 568, 273 
18, 112 3. 397, 119 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 16, 689 a 303, 156 
Woolen manufacturing 20, 991 +10.8 470, 255 


























COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN DECEMBER, 1922, WITH THOSE IN NO- 
VEMBER, 1922. 























Per cent of in- Per cent of in- 

crease (+) or crease (+) or 
decrease (—) in decrease (—) in 
Industry. December, 1922, Industry. December, 1922, 

as compared as compared 

with Novem- with Novem- 

ber, 1922. ber, 1922. 
+6.6 +11 
+5.0 +1.1 
+4.7 || Printing, book and job... +.8 
Foundry and machine shops +4.5 || Carpets.................... +.7 
Petroleum +4.5 || Carriages and wagons +.7 
+4.1 || Lumber, millwork +.7 
+4.0 || Iron and steel +.4 
+3.8 +.2 
+3.5 

+51 y u uring ' +3. 3 —~, 2 
Aericultural implements +3.2 —.2 
utomobile tires +2.5 —.2 
| by the niching +o : mr mee —— agsetyeccceses —.3 
lengths otton + osiery an & g0eds........... —.5 
9 indus Shipbuilding +2.3 || Pianos............... a ee —.8 
ginning +2.2 || Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes... .| i) 
Stamped ware +1.8 || Millinery and lace goods.......... -0 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | Baking 1 
and supplies +1.7 || Flour 4 
Stoves +1.6 || Pottery .2 

: +1.5 || Automobiles . 

1anu- D +1. 4 4 





| 
peat 
1 the SP 4 No change. 

Wage adjustments occurring between November 15 and December 
| (WO Ml5 were reported by various establishments in 38 of the 43 industries 
Teast Hincluded in this report, although the total number of such wage 

hanges was considerably less than the total in any one of the three 
net, Mmonthly periods preceding. 
All of the changes reported were increases except one each in the 
in 10 Bibrick, leather, and sawmill industries, and two in the women’s cloth- 
| 605 Hing industry. From one to four establishments, only, reported in- 
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creases in the several industries, except in foundry and machin 
— and glass (each 14), leather (8), sawmills (7), furniture (6) 
an ee printing, paper boxes, and woolen manufacturing 
(each 5). ‘ 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, jg» 








Per Pe 
er ce e 
“> a cent of Num- *e a. cent of 

ber of creas total —— total 
Industry. estab- re} er, * em- Industry. estab-|, °T* ae | oe 
lish- |‘"Grease | Ployees lish- |(+) or de-| 

ments. — ments.| “ “4 ‘aff 


Num- 








—_ 
Como or 


Agricultural implements 
Automobiles ............ 
Automobile tires Hardware 
Hosiery and knit goods. . 
Baking 


Boots and shoes. ........ Iron and steel 


emt tt et et et et et et 


« B8e8 


Carriages and wagons... 
Chemicals 








Clothing, men’s 
Lumber, millwork 


Clothing, women’s 


Lumber, sawmills 


Cotton finishing 
Cotton manufacturing... 


Dr ret prt fret tet ft fret pret fet fret et fet pet et et feet 


Electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and sup- 
Millinery and lace goods. 

Paper boxes.............| 


— and machine Paper and pulp 
Petroleum 

Musical instruments 
Printing, book and job.. 





Printing, newspapers.... 


Shirts and collars........ 


ce el el el ce cee ae el el ee el oe oe el oe oe ed eee eee 





Slaughtering and meat 


et et et 


Tobacco, chewing and 
a ee 
Woolen manufacturing. . 


Nee Ree 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


























@ Increase; per cent not reported. 4 Increase of 24 cents per hour. 

1 Decrease; cent not reported. 6 All but sa employees. 

2 Increase of 5 to 10 cents per hour. 6 Increase to 40 cents per hour to laborers. 
* Increase of 2 to 4 cents per hour. 7 Increase of 2 cents per hour. 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, December 2 to 23, 1922. 


numbers of the Montuty LaBor Review, the accompanyin 

table shows for a large number of mines in the bituminous coa 
felds the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from December 2 to Decem- 
ber 23, 1922. The number of mines reporting varied each week 
and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all 
mines, but are believed airly to represent the conditions as to regu- 
larity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines 
included in this report ordinarily represent from 55 per cent to 
60 per cent of the total output of bituminous coal. The figures are 
based on data furnished the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United 
States Geological Survey. 


Ce G a series of tables which have appeared in previous 


WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES, BY WEEKS, 
DECEMBER 2 TO DECEMBER 23, 1922. 


(The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output.) 
[Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey.] 





——_> 





Mines— 





Working 
16 and 
less than 
24 hours. 


Working 
24 and 
less than 
32 hours. 


Working | Working 


32 and 


40 and 


less than | less than 
40 hours. | 48 hours. 


Working 
full time 
of 48 hours 
or more. 








Per ; Per Per 


4 No, * cent. 7 j . | * jcent. * icent. 











623 
602 |27, 
606 (29. 
706 |33. 


















































Recent Employment Statistics. 
: California. 


CCORDING to the findings of a survey conducted by the State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the United 
States Employm 


ent Service, published in Employment Bul- 
letin No. 7 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of California, the number 
of persons employed by 521 industrial establishments in California in 
November, 1922, was 107,724, as compared with 91,269 in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year—an increase of 18 per cent. 

Of the 38 industries reporting, all but 5 had more workers on their 
pay rolls in November, 1922, than were reported for the same month 
In 1921, the volume of employment having increased 30 or more 


28491 °—23-_13 
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per cent in 12 industries, among which the following were the ing 
important from the viewpoint of numbers employed: 


Per cent of 


Sawmills and logging camps 
Gas engines, pumps, boilers 
Brick, stone, and clay products 
Mineral oil refining 


Foundry and machine shops 
Canning, drying, and preserving. .............-.........---.... 
Iron and steel forgings 
Structural and ornamental steel. ..........-......---.--+.----- 
Wagons and autos, including bodies 
The percentage decreases in two of the five industries showiy 
reduction of employment were very slight. The other decreas 


were: 
Per cent of 
decré ge 


REN TRS I a Bical ig tS PE a De 2 9.6 
Shipbuilding, including naval repairs...................---..--. 16. 3 
Tobacco products 


Private Employment Offices. 


Certain data with regard to private and public employment offic 
in California are shown in atypewritten summary of the 18th bienni 
report of the California Bureau of Labor Statistics. According 
this summary, in 1920-21, the fees collected by 192 private employ 
ment offices totaled, in round numbers, $1,024,632, an average ¢ 
$5,337 per agency. In the following year the collections by | 


+ fas ag amounted to $1,026,177, an average of $5,577 per agency 
early two-thirds of the fees in 1921-22 were collected from mak 
applicants for employment. In that year the agencies for teacher 
averaged the largest amounts in collected fees. The next highes 
collections were made by the agencies for hotel workers. Approxi 


mately 67 per cent of the commercial agencies charge fees ranging 
from 25 to 50 per cent of the first month’s salary of the applicant 
The fee of teachers’ agencies is generally 5 per cent of the applicant’ 
first month’s salary, while hotel and domestic and oriental agencg 
usually charge 10 per cent, but when board and room are not include 
in the salary sometimes only 8 or 9 per cent of the amount received 
by the applicant for his first month’s work is charged. 

Higher fees are charged in months in which work is relative 
slack than in the summer when more jobs are available. 

The number of licenses issued to private employment offices i 
1914 was 355. After the creation of free public employment offs 
in the State in 1915 the number of private employment offices begu 
to decrease and in 1919 there were only 184. Since 1920, howeve 
the number of licenses for private employment agencies has increasé 
240 such licenses having sia issued in 1922. | 

Investigation of misrepresentations.—During the biennial pens 
1920-21 and 1921-22, 1,352 misrepresentation cases were inves 
gated by the bureau, and as an outcome of its findings reimbur 
ments aggregating $5,096.71 were made by private employ 
agencies to applicants for positions. 
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Public Employment Offices. 


During 1920-21 and 1921-22 the free public employment offices 
furnished 345,410 jobs to 146,054 persons who applied for work— 
an average of 2.36 jobs per applicant. Of these 345,410 positions 
61,039 were furnished to women. 

According to a conservative estimate, the free public employment 
system has saved the workers of California $439,880 during the two 
years ending June 30, 1922. 


Colorado. 


[THE following figures on the activities of public employment offices 
in Colorado for 1921 and 1922 are taken from the 18th biennial 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of that State: 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, POSITIONS SECURED, AND APPLICATIONS FOR 
HELP IN THE FIVE STATE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1921 AND 1922. ! 








—_ 


Item. 1921 1922 | Total 


— 





Applications for employment , | 6 96, 495 
Positions secured 130: 474 | 41. 776 
Applications for help | 205 2 | 53.577 





1 Years beginning December, 1920, and December, 1921. 


The per capita cost, 62.7 cents, for placements in Colorado is said 
to be “‘ very much less than in other States similarly situated.”’ 

Private employment agencies.—The total number of positions 
secured through private employment agencies from July, 1921, to 
November, 1922, inclusive, was 47,200. The registration fee for 
professional employees is limited to $2 and for common labor, to $1. 
A fee must be returned on request if the applicant does not secure 
work through the employment agency within 5 days. 

While at present private offices do not seem to be detrimental to 
the workers of Colorado, yet in some cases the agencies handling 
only professional positions “unnecessarily encourage labor turnover 
by placing clients in a position, charging a fee, and then in a short 
time offering the same person a place commanding a higher salary 
and, of course, charging another and higher commission.”’ 


Connecticut. 


‘THE report of the Connecticut Bureau of Labor for the month 
ending December 31, 1922, on the activities of the five State 
employment offices is here summarized: 


OPERATIONS OF CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, DECEMBER, 1922. 








Item. | Total. 





Applications for employment , 206 3, 703 
Applications for help < 3, 460 
Situations secured ,6 : 2, 982 
Per cent of app 
November, 1922 . 8 | 8, 4 
Decem 7 | : 80. 5 
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In November, 1922, help was furnished to 89.4 per cent of thoy 
applying for workers, and in the following month to 86.1 per cent, 


New York. 


HE gain in employment in the manufacturing industries of Ney 

York State from November to December, 1922, amounted t) 

1 per cent, and the total gain since December of 1921, to 15 per cent. 

according to a statement issued by the Labor Department of Noy 

York, based on reports from manufacturers and taken from thei 
actual pay-roll records. 

The net increase in the number of workers between November anj 
December in the State as a whole was about 15,000. About 27,1 
employees were added to the pay rolls, mostly in the metal trades 
the wood manufacturing industries, the shoe factories, the printing 
establishments, and the silk mills. At the same time about 12,() 
employees were released. The industries in which the largest num. 
ber of workers was dropped were the women’s apparel shops, the 
canneries, the candy factories, the biscuit factories, and the brick 
yards. In most cases these reductions were seasonal and therefor 
temporary. The number of workers in the manufacturing industries 
of New York State is still over 200,000 less than the number employed 
at the peak of activity in March, 1920. « ) 

Practically all the metal working trades added to the number of 
their employees. The railway equipment factories, where employ- 
ment has been high for some time, added the largest number of 
workers. 

The general improvement in business conditions is shown in the 
additional forces employed in the manufacture of typewriters, cash 
registers, computing machines, and similar articles. The factories 
making office furniture have also been increasing the number of their 
employees. The furniture factories as a whole and the piano maker 
again added more workers. 

In the paint factories employment rose slightly. Of the othe 
builders’ supplies, the cement mills, the cut-stone yards, and the 
brick yards reduced employment somewhat in December. 

There was another large increase in December as in November 
in the manufacture of dyes. In the drug factories and the factories 
making chemicals for industrial purposes, employment rose slightly. 

Among the paper-products industries the end of the Christms 
demand showed itself in the reduced employment in the making 0 
paper boxes. The wall-paper factories, the makers of paper pattem: 
and the shops making calendars added more workers. There wer 
numerous increases in employment in the printing industry. On the 
whole the tendency of employment in the plants making pulp an 

aper was downward. 
the textile mills the general tendency was upward. The large 
increase was in the rec! arent of broad silks. e carpet factore 
continue to atid to their forces. In the felt mills, especially in thov 
making hats, employment rose, following reductions last month. 11 
the cotton and the knitting mills, employment remained about tl 
same as in November. 
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The clothing industry as a whole reported the largest proportionate 

ains from November to December. This was due entirely to the 

seasonal increase in employment in the men’s clothing factories, and the 
expansion in the factories making men’s shirts and furnishings. 

The food products industries were the only large industrial grou 
to report general reductions in employment and these were all 
seasonal. There was a small reduction in the flour and feed mills, 
and a heavier one in the plants making biscuits and crackers. 
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Federal, State, and Municipal Aid to Housing, 1918 to 1922: A 
Selected Bibliography. 


By Euten Acnes Horrman. 
Bibliographies. 


Brrrner, A. K. 
Housing problem. Indiana University, extension division bulletin Jan. 1921. 
A study outline which includes a selected bibliography, p. 22-30. 


Bouanper, L. H. 
A list of references on the housing problem on file in the New York municipa! 
reference library. New York public affairs information service, Mar. 28, 192». 
(Typewritten. ) 


Government aid: Federal, State, and municipal, p. 31-37. 


Hovusine BetreRMENT. Quarterly. N.Y. 
* ort va of housing advance issued by the National Housing Association.” 
ubtitle. 
Bibliographies in various issues from Feb. 1919 to Sept. 1921. 


KIMBALL, THEODORA. 
Selected bibliography of industrial housing in America and Great Britain during 
and after the war. 
(In United States Department of Labor, bureau of industrial housing and trans- 
me) Report of the United States housing corporation, 1919, v. 2, 
p. v-xix. 
Governmental aid, p. vii-x, xviii. Annotated. Also printed separately. 


Wavrte, F. H. 
Character and scope of government and municipal aid in the erection or purchase 
of workmen’s homes. 
Library school, University of Wisconsin, June, 1918. (Typewritten.) 


Entries annotated. 
General References. 


ae om seh Federal, 8 | desirable? 
vernment housing— , State, municipal—is it desirable 
(In National conference on housing. i oacadians (1918), v. 7, p. 70-81, 
discussion on p. 292-296.) 
« that te homes for all d the land hich these h 0 
ek. la a 


Aronovici, CAROL. 
Housing and the housing problem. McClurg, 1920. (Social science series. ) 
“Dr. Aronovici reviews the whole housing problem. The need for a broader constructive program 
is indicated and the fundamental ples of such a program are outlined.’”’—Bittner. 
Reviewed in Survey, May 15, 1920, v. 44, p. 253. 
Bricuam, H. R. 
How to meet the housing situation. 
Atlantic, Mar., 1921, v. 127, p. 411-413. 


The author, who was formerly counsel for the United States Housing Corporation, argues against 
Government or municipal Gmenclal oid. ; 


; 


192 ; [418] 
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usr, A. ©. 
ie New mo for old . 


National Munieipal Review, Dec., 1920, v. 9, p. 777-780. 
Arguments for a Federal m e bank to stabilize building loans at low rates. Outlines essential 
features and the necessary cone moda 


Hare, R. M.« , : F 
ree of mortgage interest as a solution of the rs ~~ 
{ ’ 


n National tax association, State and local taxation, v. 13, p. 226-235.) 


Also printed separately. 
See also Architectural Forum, Jan. 1920, v. 32, p. 48; Housing Betterment, June, 1921, v. 10, p. 


126-127. 
HamILTON, J. A. 
The need for permanent housing boards. 
Survey, Oct. 16, 1920, v. 45, p. 92-93. 
Author is chairman of the housing committee of the New York State Reconstruction Commission. 


HARRINGTON, JOHN. 
The housing and high cost of living problem. Wisconsin tax commission, Apr. 
1920. (Typewritten.) enmless 
Tax exemption on buildings and taxation of land values. 


Hart, J. K. 
(Questions on the housing problem in the social studies column of the Survey.] 
Survey, Oct. 16, 30, 1920, v. 45, p. 109, 173. 
These questions are on the economic aspects of housing and housing remedies. Books for reference 
are also suggested. 


Hoover, H. C. , : F 
Cooperation of Department of Commerce in national housing problems. 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Commerce Re- 
ports, May 13, 1921, No. 111, p. 883-886. 
Suggests that “certain broader aspects of fundamental improvement in conditions could be wisely 
undertaken through Federal assistance and cooperation with the professional and trade organiza- 
tions.” This address was given before the American Institute of Architects, May 12, 1921. 


Tae Houstine Famine; Howto Enp Ir. Dutton, 1920. 

“Triangular debate between J. J. Murphy, who s for the free functioning of private enter- 
prise; Mrs. E. E. Wood, for State and m — aid; and F. L. Ackerman, for a complete change 
in our industrial life which will eliminate profits and price competition and incidentally settle the 
housing ey A ay City. 

Reviewed in erican Journal of Sociology, Sept. 1921, v. 27, p. 261; Booklist, Feb. 1921, v. 17, 
P 177; Freeman, June 8, 1921, v. 3, p. 309; Review of Reviews, - 1921, v. 64, p. 448; Survey, Apr. 

, 1921, Vv. 46, p. 14. 
|HLDER, JOHN. 
Extent of the housing shertage in the United States. 
National Municipal Review, Nov., 1921, v. 10, p. 558-562. 


“Tts economic and social effects, resources available in dealing with it.’’—Subtitle. 


La Fares, C, G. 
The case of Government housing. 
New Republic, Jan. 18, 1919, v. 17, p. 335-337. 
Warns against the real-estate speeulator. 


LAND AND TAXATION. 
(In Ontario Housing Committee report, 1919, p. 44-51.) 
Discusses relation of the housing problem to the land problem and states several solutions. 
See also United States Bureau of Labor Statistics MonTHLY Lasor Review, May, 1918, v. 6, 
p. 1316-1325. 
Muer, F. T. 
The housing situation in England and the United States. New York, F. W. 
Dodge Co., 1920. (Pamphlet.) 
General incl anal f results. 
Reviewed in 1 ousing ng Betterment, May, 1020, ¥. 9, p. 99. 
MunicrpaL Hovsine. 
Housing Betterment, May, 1920, v. 9, p. 135-137; June, 1921, v. 10, p. 108-110. 
Present status of municipal housing; also discusses constitutional limitations. 


NavionaL CONFERENCE ON Housing. New York, National Housing Association, 
1918-date, v. 7-date. 
See index. 
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Tar Neep or Proper MANAGEMENT. 
Housing Betterment, June, 1921, v. 10, p. 209. 
Government housing policy involves not merely building of houses but the responsibility of map. 
aging such property. a 
New INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK. New York, Dodd, 1918-1921. 4 v. 
See each volume under the heading “ Housing”’; also under “Architecture” in the 1921 volume, 


Ontario. Housing committee. 
“Public policy in housing.’’ 
(In its report, 1919, p. 22-43.) 
Analyzes conditions in Canada, United States, New Zealand, and South Africa, with emphasi; 
on the responsibility of municipalities. 
Private Bumping Versus GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 
Housing Betterment, Apr., 1922, v. 11, p. 128-129. 
Brief statement giving seven reasons for private building. 


Purpy, Lawson. 
Constitutionality of tax exemption laws. 
Housing Betterment, Apr., 1922, v. 11, p. 241-244. 
Reports conditions in New York, New Jersey, and other States. Cites cases. 


Smon, R. E. 
Exemption from taxation and other subsidies. 
(In National housing association. Proceedings, 1921, v. 8, p. 227-234.) 
Opposes exemptions; favors Federal bureau for housing information. 


STaBLER, WALTER. 
Income tax versus the housing shortage. 
National Municipal Review, Apr., 1920, v. 9, p. 204-206. 

Author believes that there is vastly more need for tax exemption on city ——— for housing 
of urban ulation than there is for exemption of farm loan bonds. The author is connected with 
the Metr Life Insurance Co. 

State anp Municrpat Arp ror Hovusinea. 
American City, Nov., 1920, v. 23, p. 463. 

Three constructive proposals: Use of State or municipal credit, tax exemption on new buildings 
for dwellings, and creation of housing boerds. 

Suaecestep ReevuiatTions Wich Migur GoverRN Pusuic Loans To CONTRACTORS 
oR COMMERCIAL BUILDING COMPANIES. 
(In Ontario Housing committee report, 1919, p. 123-124.) 


Unrrep Srares. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
ts of the housing problem. 
(In its Monraty Lasor Review, May, 1921, v. 12, p. 925-933.) 
Discussion includes account of State aid in various States. 


nal Department of Commerce. The housing shortage; a problem for community 
action. Washington, 1922. 
A mimeographed circular stating certain facts which need to be determined for each community. 


VEmLeR, L. T. 
A model housing law. Rev. ed. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1920. 
epee discussion of housing reform through legislation; also standards of the Federal Govern- 
m Reviewed in American City, Aug., 1920, v. 23, p. 231; Housing Betterment, Feb., 1920, v.9, p. 45-44. 
Way Is Municrpat Hovustne Necessary? toe 
Women and the City’s Work, Oct. 26, 1920. Women’s municipal league of the 
city of New York. (Pamphlet.) . 
- —, Four opinions by housing experts—C. H. Whitaker, C. Stein, F. L. Ackermai, 
. Browne. 


WiuraMs, F. B. 
Must we await constitutional amendments before cities can engage in housing? 
American City, Feb., 1919, v. 20, p. 185-187. 
Presents arguments for the negative and cites court decisions. 


Woon, E. E. ' : : 
Housing of the unskilled wage-earner. Macmillan, 1919. (American social 
progress series. ) 
“Taken summary of d proposals, a clear, concise statement of what has been done 
edd a etht te new Gabddicky “as in tho forms of conevete proposals, Mrs. Wood's book is a val 
able contribution.” —Survey. 


ne > oe Sane Sone of Sociology, Jan., 1928, v, 26, p. 567; Dial, Sept. 20, 1919, 
Vv. Of, P. 
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PART I.—_FEDERAL AND STATE AID. 


United States. 
Federal Activities During the War. 


AcxermMAN, F. L. 
Houses and ships. . 
American City, Aug., 1918, v. 19, p. 85-86. 
Gives account of the housing work of the United States Shipping Board. 


_— War-time housing. ‘ 
American City, Feb., 1918, v. 18, p. 97-100. 
Outlines a program for the United States which includ es a commission to study the final disposition 
of these Government properties. 


Brieut, J. I. ; ' 
Congress and the United States Housing Corporation. 
Housing Betterment, May, 1920, v. 9, p. 145-148. 


Refutation of report (Dec. 16, 1919) of the Senate investigating committee. 
Similar article in Outlook, Mar. 3, 1920, v. 124, p. 394-395. 


Cawcrort, ERNEST. 
The present and future government of war-created communities. 
National Municipal Review, Jan., 1919, v. 8, p: 52-60. 
“Deals with the general ———— of government which ought to be observed in the war commu- 
nities; ae oe — to the towns of the Shipping Board with which Mr. Cawcroft was con- 


Curtps, R. S. 
The Government’s model villages. 
Survey, Feb. 1, 1919, v. 41, p. 585-592. 
Constructive criticism, advocates a permanent housing bureau; illustrated. 


Cups, R. 8. 
Group ownership of ag | 
ew Republic, Mar. 30, 1918, v. 14, p. 257-259. 


S that “the Government gradually sell all the real estate intact to the communities which 
would thus eventually own their underlying land and all the buildings.’’ 


—— What will become of the Government housing? 
National Municipal Review, Jan., 1919, v. 8, p. 48-52. 
Suggests a solution; lists principal permanent housing projects with brief description of each. 


ConyNeToN, Mary (and Lzirur MaGnusson). 
Government residence halls, Washington, D. C. 
(In United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Monrnity Lasor Review, 
Oct., 1919, v. 9, p. 997-1003.) 


Gives provisions, cost, and maintenance; illustrated. 
See also Review of Reviews, Dec., 1919, v. 60, p. 603. 


Crawrorp, A. W. 
Standards set by the new Federal war suburbs and war cities. 
American Civic Association bulletin, Oct.,1918. Series2, No. 12. (Pamphlet.) 


“A critical general consideration by a leading town-planning lawyer of the standards in govern- 
mental housing, more particularly the Shipping Board projects, but also the Housing Bureau 
standards.”—Kimball. 


FepgraL Housina. 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Monruty Revirw, Feb., 1918, v. 6, p. 
456-460. 
Account of the movement in the United States. 


Gove, GEoRGE. 
Community values in Government housing. 
American City, Jan., 1920, v. 22, p. 1-7. 
Account, with illustrations, of some Government towns, including Yorkship village. Author 
is housing adviser, American City Bureau. 
See also American City, Jan., 1919, v. 20, p. 23-25; Housing Betterment, Dec., 1921, v. 10, p. 311-314. 
GOVERNMENT Hovsine iw Practice. 
Housing Betterment, Dec., 1921, v. 11, p. 305-310. ses. 
Cases cited to show the difficulty of renting and operating these houses on an economic basis. 
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IHLDER, JouN. 
Card houses: can the Federal Government afford to abandon its industrial villacs:° 
Survey, Jan. 18, 1919, v. 41, p. 519-521. 
“Spirited account of the hearings before the Senate and House Committees in rd to the 


tinuation of the work of the United States Housing Corporation after the signing of the armistice. 
Housing Betterment. 


— Uncle Sam as an auctioneer. 
Survey, Feb. 8, 1919, v. 41, p. 659-660. 


“What is the Federal Government going to do with its housing projects?’”’—Subtitle. 

Other references to the sale of these projects are in Housing Betterment, Sept., 1919, v. 8, p. 42-4: 
Dec., 1919, v. 8, p. 64; Feb., 1920, v. 9, p. 48; Apr., 1922, v. 11, p. 247; Nation, Jan. 18, 9g, Vv. 108 
Dp. 84-85. 


KNow es, Morris. 
What about the Government housing pr ? 
Engineering News-Record, Feb. 13, 1919, v. 82, p. 329-331. 


“Urges that Government housing projects should be made into ‘going concerns’ before re|in- 
quishment by the Government.” —Kimball. — 


Otmstep, F. L. 
Lessons from housing developments of the United States Housing Corporation. 
United States Bureau.of Labor Statistics Monraty Lasor Review, May. 
1919, v. 8, p. 1253-1264; also p. 564-569. 


Includes illustrations and plans. 
Also printed separately. 


Prior, J. C. (anv H. P. Green). 
— the costs of building the Government houses. 
ngineering News-Record, Aug. 7, 1919, v. 83, p. 252-271. 
System of reporting progress and ccst that was used by the United States Housing Corporation. 
Tables and diagrams. 
Similar account.in Crowell’s Governmont war contracts (Carnegie Endowment for Internatio:).! 
Peace. Preliminary economic studies of the war, No. 25), p. 263. 


SHannon, W. E. 
Government housing at home and abroad. 
American Industries, Sept., 1919, v. 20, p. 25-27. 
Opposed to Government control and the adoption of foreign plans. 


Unirep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans 
portatron. 
Report of the United States Housing Corporation, 1919-1920. 2 v. 


v. 1. Organizations, policies, transactions. 
v. 2. Houses, site- janning, utilities. 
See also Housing Betterment, June, 1919, v. 8, p. 60. 


—— —— Housing Corporation. 
(In Report of the Secretary of Labor. 1918, p. 132-136; 1919, p. 187-196; 1920, 


p. 156-160; 1921, p. 18-21.) 
Explains organization, work accomplished, disposal of records, and sale of the properties. 


—— —— Standards recommended for permanent industrial housing developments. 
(In its report, 1919, v. 2, p. 505-509.) 


Also ted se tely. 
See the discusston of these standards by John Nolen (in National conference on housing. Proceed- 
ings (1918) v. 7, p. 118-127). 


—— Shipping Board. 
Annual report, 1918-1921. 4-v. 
See index under housing projects. 


VEILLER, LAWRENCE. 
Government’s standards for war housing. 
Housing Betterment, May, 1918, v. 7, p. 1-18. 
Reprinted from Architectural Record, Apr., 1918, v. 43, p. 344-359. 


War Hovusine 1n THE UNITED SraTEs. 
Housing Betterment, Feb., 1919, v. 8, p. 6-13. 


Includes tabulated résumés of the housing projects of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
United States Housing Corporation. 
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HOUSING. 


- Federal Activities Since the War. 
qitD, STEPHEN. 
How the United States can help build homes. 
National Municipal Review, Jan., 1921, v. 10, p. 16-22. 
“A defense of the war housing work of the Federal Government and a proposal to capitalize the 
war experience.”’—Subtitle. Favors the Tinkham bill. 
oncress Arps BurLDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
Housing Betterment, Jan., 1922, v. 11, p. 104-105. 
Tax exemption. ' 


onGRESS AND Hovusina. 
Housing Betterment, June, 1921, v. 10, p. 106-108. 
Brief statement of bills introduced by Senator Calder (S. 1152, 8. 1807, S. 690, S. 1836, 8. 797, S. 
575) and Representative Kelly (H. R. 14, 855). 
‘ongrESS May Act to He.p Buipine. 
Housing Betterment, Feb. 1919, v. 8, p. 24-25. 
Tentative plan provides for the establishment of home loan banks. 


ONGRESSIONAL INQuIRY ON HovsINa. 
Housing Betterment, May, 1920, v. 9, p. 12-121. 
Text of Calder resolution (8S. Res. 350). 


gepERAL Arp TO Hovusine IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Housing Betterment, Sept. 1919, v. 8, p. 41-42; Dec. 1919, v. 8, p. 34. 

Account of 8. 1469, Senator Calder’s bill known as “‘ Federal home loan act”; H. R. 6371 (sub- 
stitute bill by Representative J. I. Nolan) known as “ Federal building loan bank act”’; and S. 168, 
Senator Kenyon’s bill. ; 

EDERAL COMMISSION TO Stupy Frnancine or Hovusine. 
Housing Betterment, Feb. 1919, v. 8, p. 14. 

Summarizes Senator Kenyon’s bill (8. 5581, Feb. 12, 1919) to establish a temporary commission 

to report on best methods for providing credit for housing. 
EDERAL GOVERNMENT AND Houvsine. 
National Municipal Review; Mar. 1919, v. 8, p. 197-198. 

Discusses the possible creation of a Federal agency to deal with industrial housing, town planning, 
and municipa) affairs . 

OVERNMENT Arp To Hovusine. 
Housing Betterment,.Feb. 1919, v. 8, p. 14-24. 

Considers adaptation of Canadian plan to the United States. 


OVERNMENT Dury in THE Hovusine Crisis. 
Literary Digest, Oct. 23, 1920, v. 67, p. 20. 
Quotes opinions from various newspapers. 


OVERNMENT Hovusine BUREAU. 
Housing Betterment, Sept. 1921, v. 10, p. 245-246. 
Account of appropriations and personnel of the new division of building and housing organized 
under the Bureau of Standards of the Departn ent of Commerce. 
jOVERNMENT UrGep To Burip- Homgs. 
Housing Betterment, Dec. 1921, v. 10, p. 310-311. 
Suggestion made by the American Association of University Women. 


fooveR BurnpiIne CopE CoMMITTBE. 
Housing Betterment, Dec. 1921, v. 10, p. 349-352. 
Account of research being done by this committee. See also Housing Betterment, Dec. 1921, 
v. 10, p. 314-323; Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 164-177. 
jooveR’s Puan TO Provipe More Homes. 
Literary Digest, Aug. 20, 1921, v. 70, p. 12. 
Diversion of savings bank funds to home building use. 
oUSING AND Home Loans. 
Survey, June 7, 1919, v. 42, p. 407. 


Fropossls for Federal legislation submitted by a committee of the Conference on Social Agencies 
and Reconstruction, Nov. 1918. z 


HOUSING PosT-MORTEM IN THE SENATE. 
American City, Feb. 1920, v. 22, p. 110. 


8 ts a Federal ovsing Bureau which would make available the valuable information ob- 
tained by the United States Housing Corporation. 
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JAMES, HARLEAN. 
Lessons from Government experience in housing. 
National Municipal Review, Aug. 1921, v. 10, p. 427-433. 
Includes discussion of Calder-Tinkham bill (S. 1152, H. R. 5227). 


Ketty, M. C. 
Let Congress solve the housing problem. 
Searchlight, Feb. 1921, v. 5, p. 16-18. 


Sketches a plan to create the United States Home Loan Board at Washington which sha)! hays 
general supervision of postal savings banks and their deposits. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT In “Own Your Own Home’’ CamMPAIGn. 
Housing Betterment, June 1919, v. 8, p. 32-34. 
Discusses benefits and lists chairmen. The Labor Department favors home loan banks. 


Newman, B. J. 
Government housing a failure. 
Housing Betterment, Dec. 1921, v. 10, p. 311-314. 


“‘A business venture which was legitimate at one time but which can not be justified as a peace 
time proposition.’’— Article. 


No Nationa, Housine CONFERENCE. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 249-251. 
Reviews results accomplished by the Department of Commerce and indicates future plans. 


REHOUSING or WASHINGTON ALLEY DWELLERS. 
Housing Betterment, Dec. 1919, v. 8, p. 62-63. 
Under Senate bill 2084, the United States may become landlord in the District of Columbia. 


Secretary Hoover Taxes up Hovsine. 
Housing Betterment, June 1921, v. 10, p. 99-106, 111; Dec. 1921, v. 10, p. 346-349, 
The ne of Commerce seeks to coo e with the building industry in the reduction o/ 
waste and increase of stability in operation. tary Hoover explains the services which a division 
of building and housing could render. 


TinkHaM, G. H. 
Urgent need for a Federal bureau of housing and. living conditions in Depart. 
ment of Labor. 
American City, Mar. 1920, v. 22, p. 222-223. 


Arguments presented by Con man Tinkham for the creation of such a bureau which will 
conduct research and experimentation and serve as a clearing house of information. (H. R. 7011.) 
arn also Housing Betterment, Sept. 1919, v. 8, p. 45-48; Review of Reviews, Dec. 1919, v. 60, p 





























To Promote Rurat DEVELOPMENT. 
Housing Betterment, May 1920, v. 9, p. 157. 
Brief explanation of Senate bill 3477 to aid people in acquiring rural hor ‘s at reasonable cost. 


Uncie Sam Opens Mopet VILLAGE FoR NEGROES. 
Housing Betterment, Dec. 1919, v. 8, p. 47. 
At Truxton, Virginia. 
Unitep States. C ess. 
A bill to create a bureau of housing and living conditions in the Department of 
Labor. 66 Cong., Ist sess., July 8, 1919. H.R. 7014. 
Known as the Tinkham bill. 
———— A bill authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to establish in the National 
Bureau of Standards a division to be known as the division of construction and 
housing. 67 Cong., Ist sess., May 26, 1921. 












Data soguired by the United States H Corporation and the Emergency Fleet Corporstios 
on an oratl 
may be to this division which would be a national clearing house of statistical and tech- 





nical information. 


—— —— A bill to encourage home ownership and to stimulate the buying and build. 
ing of homes; to create a standard form of investment based on building association 
mortgages, to create Government depositories and financial ts for the United 
States, to furnish a market for Government bonds. 67 Cong., Ist sess. 1921. 

Reintroduced by Senator Calder as 8. 797, also by Representative J. 1. Nolan as H. R. 229. Known 
as the “ Federal home loan bank act.” 

—— —— Committee on commerce. . 

No. 84 to accompany S. 1890, to establish the division of construction an4 
housing. 67 Cong., Ist sess. 1921. (Pamphlet.) 
Gives merits of the bill. 
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UnrtED States Congress. 
Hawaiian homes commission act, 1920. 67 Cong., Ist sess. §. 1881. 


Authorizes commission to lease to native Hawaiians the right to the use and occupancy of certain 
lands, to be exempt from all taxes for first five years. Establishes ‘‘Hawaiian home loan fund.” 


— Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The Calder report on the building situation. 
(In its Montraiy Lapor Review, June, 1921, v. 12, p. 1212-1216.) 
Summary of Senate report No. 829 (66th Cong., 3d sess.) of the Committee on Reconstruction and 
Production. States ten recommendations including loans and tax exemptions. 
Discussed in Housing Betterment, Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 48-55; Survey, Apr. 2, 16, 1921, v. 46, p. 
20-21, 86-87. 
VEILLER, LAWRENCE. 
The housing situation and the way out. National Housing Association publi- 
cations, 1920, No. 55. 


Proposes creation of a new Federal bureau charged with the sole duty of grappling with the situa- 
tion. Does not advocate Government housing or Government-aided housing. 
Reprinted from Architectural Record, Dec. 1920, v. 48, p. 531-534. 
Way A Drvision or Hovusine ts NEEDED. 
Housing Betterment, June 1921, v. 10, p. 102-106. 
A discussion of the Federal bill providing for a division of building and housing under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
State Aid. 
ACKERMAN, F. L. 
Housing in New York; the special session of the New York State legislature. 
Journal of the American Institute of Architects, Nov. 1920, v. 8, p. 379-384. 
Analyzes the situation and comments on the acts of commission and omission. 


CALIFORNIA. 
An act directing the commission of immigration and housing to investigate and 
pro legislation for the acquisition and building of homes for workingmen, 
with the financial assistance of the State of California. Statutes, 1921, ch. 142, 
p. 143. 
This commission is to report to the 1923 legislature a bill or bills embodying a plan and the method 
of carrying it out. 


CHENERY, W. L. 
The Untermeyer revelations. 
Survey, Jan. 1, 1921, v. 45, p. 491-495. 
Gives an account of the investigations of the Joint Legislative Housing Committee of the New 
York Legislature. 


Dana, 8. T. 
How Pennsylvania is building up forest communities. 
(In United States Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin No. 638, 1918, p. 8.) 


Buildings owned and rented by the State. 


Dopp, W. F. 
Housing legislation in Illinois. 
Survey, Oct. 22, 1921, v. 47, p. 115. 
History of the bills proposed by the Illinois Housing and Building Commission. 


Five Governors TAKE up Hovsina. 
Housing Betterment, Feb. 1919, v. 8, p. 28-31. 
oe from speeches by the Governors of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Llinois, 
and Iowa. 


Hovustne LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


American Architect, Sept. 29, 1920, v. 118, p. 408. 
Enabling acts of various States discussed by a member of the New York bar, 


IncERsouL, R. V. 
New York Legislature acts on housing. 
National Municipal Review, Dec. 1920, v. 9, p. 762-765. 
Explains tax exemption of new buildings planned and used for dwelling purposes. 


Iowa, GOVERNOR OF. 
Home financing. 
(In his Message, 1921, p. 24-26.) 


Suggests that the State should establish a fund to aid home building. 
See aiso Housing Betterment, Dec. 1919, v. 8, p. 81-82. 
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Kansas State Sussipy ror Farm Homes. 
Housing Betterment, Sept. 1921, v. 10, p. 268-269. 
Constitutional amendment to create and maintain a fund. 


KiiHam, W. H. 
Homing b mB DY the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
itaker’s The housing problem in war and in peace, 1918, p. 91-97) 
aan the act and plans. 


Low Cost Hovsine In CALIFORNIA. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 239-240. 
Developed through the initiative of the State Commission of Immigration and Housing. 
See also Housing Betterment, Feb. 1918, v. 7, p. 56-57; Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 90-91; Sept. 192). y 10 
p. 251-252. 
Massacuusetts. Homestead Commission. 
Annual report, 1919. 
Reviews the work of the commission including the Lowell project, which was the (irst pyy, 
housing project in the United States. 
—— Public Welfare Department. Division of housing and town planning. 
Housing experiment at Lowell. 
(Jn its annual report, 1920, p. 9.) 
Table giving financial status. 


Norts Daxorta. Industrial commission. 
Home Building Association. 
(In its North Dakota industrial program, 1921, p. 53-56. (Pamp)hiet.)) 
Explains operations of this association which is —— the control of the Industrial Commisgig 
See also Housing Betterment, Sept. 1919, v. 8, p. 83- 
PENNSYLVANIA. Commission on Constitutional pike and Revision. 
Housing problem. 
(In its Proceedings, 1919-1920, v. 3, p. 469-477; or in its Brief folio, No. 3, 
Constitutional changes necessary to solve. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 40. 
Legislative appropriations proposed . 


Purpy, Lawson. 
[Constitutionality of tax exemption laws.] 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 241-244. 
Reports conditionsin New Jersey, New York,and other States. Cites cases. 


Smirn, A. E. 
Housing policy for New York. 
Survey, Oct. 2, 1920, v. 45, p. 3-4. 
The suthor, Governor of New York, explains the law recommended by him. 


— Ho problems and ways of promoting home ownership. 

(In Conference of governors of the United States. Proceedings, 1920, p. 112 
138.) 

Describes conditions in New York, also the findings of the Lockwood Investigating Committe. 


State Arp ADVOCATED. 
Housing Betterment, Feb. 1920, v. 9, p. 59-60. 
Plan, suggested by Senator Lord, to aid salaried workers in Minnesota who wish to build hom 


Srer, C. 8. 
Housing crisis in New York. 
Survey, Sept. 1, 1920, v. 44, p. 659-662. 


Gives the iécctiieiselaite teats of the State Reconstruction Commission, ieticiins cor 
amendment for extension of State loans to aid sponse of low-priced homes. 
See also American City, Nov. 1920, v. 23, p. 463 


Want Strate Arp ExTeNDED IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Housing Betterment, Feb. 1918, v. 7, p. 78-79; May, 1918, v. 7, p. 43. 
Requests of four cities, which the legislature failed to grant. 
Tue Way or THE RerorMER 1s Harp. 


Housing Betterment, Jan. 1922, v. 11, p. 98-103. 
Attempts of the Louisiana State Housing Commission to secure tax exemption. 
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British Empire. 
Great Britain and her possessions, except Canada. 


AcxerMAN, F. L. 
Housing. 
National Municipal Review, Apr. 1920, v. 9, p. 201-203. 
“The turn of affairs in England.’’—Subtitle. 


AppIsOoN, CHRISTOPHER. 
Housing. 
Nineteenth Century, Sept. 1921, v. 90, p. 369-382. 


The author was formerly Minister of Health and directed Government housing in England. 


An ARCHITECTURAL HorRNeET’s Nest. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 139-140. 

“ Thearchitect must face the prime responsibility of the financial disaster of the great State housing 
scheme.’’—Sir Charles Ruthen, present Director-General of Housing of the Ministry of Health and 
also President of the Society of Architects. 

Bemis, A. F. 
Britain’s attempt to solve the housing and land pro»lem 
(In National Civic Federation commission on foreign ‘inquiry. Labor situa- 
tion in Great Britain and France, 1919, p. 367-398.) 
This report followed an investigation in Great Britain. 


BrinsTiIne., H. J. 
Housing in England. 
Architectural Forum, Oct. 1921, v. 35, p. 136-140. 
Re failure of the Government’s post-war housing enterprise.” —Subtitle. Ilustrations and 
Pp e 
British Houstne NATIONALIZATION: AN EXPENSIVE FAILURE. 
Engineering News-Record, Sept. 15, 1921, v. 87, p. 436. 
Similar article in United States Bureau of Labor Statistics MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW, Sept. 
1921, v. 13, p. 653. 
Tue Busse Bursts. 
Housing Betterment, Jan. 1922, v. 11, p. 1-14, 21-22, 
Discusses causes of the failure of England’s housing policy. 


Tue Buipine GUILDs. 
Housing Betterment, June 1921, v. 10, p. 217-220. 
Explains the Government plan of giving guild subsidies. 


COLLAPSE OF THE NATIONAL Hovusine SCHEME. 
(In People’s Yearbook and Annual of the English and Scottish Wholesale Socie- 
ties, 1922, p. 228-236.) 
Survey of the year. 
See also the same Yearbook for 1920 and 1921. 
COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE Societies Limrrep, ENGLAND. 
(In National housing after the war, annual, 1918, p. 251-261.) 
Emphasizes the part that these societies can take in providing homes. 


Great Brrrain. House of Commons. 
Civil services estimates, 1921-1922, for the Ministry of Health. 
(In its Parliamentary debates, 1921, 5th ser., v. 144, p. 2458- 2570.) 
“Interesting discussion in which all phases of the Government’s housing policy were subjected to 
the most minute examination and consideration.’’—Housing Betterment. 
— Local Government Board. . 
Manual on the preparation of State-aided housing schemes, 1919, London, His 
Majesty’s stationery office. (Pamphlet.) 


Detailed discussion of standards and summary of steps to be taken by local authorities. Includes 
terms of financial assistance to public utility societies. 


— Ministry of Health. 
ao e tc er ee Committee on the High Cost of Building Working- 
Dwellings. [Cmd. 1447] 1921. London, His Majesty’s stationery office. 
amphi) 


Contains comparative diagram showing relative eo increase in cost of living and cost of 
completed houses in Great britain and the United 

Report summarized in United States Bureau of Labor Statistics MontHLY Labor Review, 
Nov. 1921, v. 13, p. 1098-1100. 
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Great Brrrain. Ministry of Reconstruction. Advisory Council. Women’s Housing 
Subcommittee, 
Final report. [Cmd. 9232] 1919. 
© enn necessary to secure health and convenience of tenants, especially the hous 
Digest of report in United States Bureau of Labor Statistics MONTHLY LaBOR REVIEW, May, \9j9 
pA. p. 1534. Also reprinted as supplement to Journal of the American Institute of Architects. May 
— — Housing (Financial Assistance) Committee. 
Final report. [Cmd. 9238] London, His Majesty’s stationery office, 1919. 
Considers loan and credit facilities, also subsidies to bodies and persons other than public utjjjt, 


societies and housing trusts. 


Hovusine in ENGLAND. 
Housing Betterment, May 1918, v. 7, p. 18-20; June 1919, v. 4 * 13-14; Sept, 
1919, v. 8, p. 4-6, 12-15, 19-23; Dec. 1919, v. 8, p. 13-14; Feb. 1920, y.9 
p- 1-3; May 1920, v. 9, p. 89-98; Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 1-17; June 1921, y. 19 
p- 188-194, 208; Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 126~127. 
Read ween ny, f these articles give a general survey. 
See also American City, May 1920, v. 22, p. 493-496. 
In Eoypr. 
Housing Betterment, Jan. 1922, v. 11, p. 314. 
Houses built by the Government for its employees. 


In ENGLAND. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 117-126. 


Discussion of the Geddes Economy Report which suggests that Government-built houses be sold 
at an average price equivalent to 50 per cent of their cost. 


Irish _Hovusine GRANTS. 
Housing Betterment, May 1920, v. 9, p. 101-102. 
Specifies terms of money grants. 


MenHeERN, E. J. 
British Government’s huge housing scheme. 
Engineering News-Record, July 29, 1920, v. 85, p. 217-218. 
Summary of plan by the editor of this magazine. 


MoraL or THE Hovusine Fiasco. 
New Statesman, July 23, 1921, v. 17, p. 433-435. 
Frank discussion of the housing situation in England by an English periodical. 


NationaL Hovusinc anD TowN PLANNING COUNCIL. 
Inter-allied housing and town planning congress, London. 

(1) Memorandum relative to the om greys and carrying into effect of hous 
ing schemes under the housing and town planning act of July 1919. 

(2) Memofandum relative to the choice of tenants, the fixing of rents and 
other points arising in regards to the administration of housing schemes by 
local authorities under the Government housing policy. 

(3) Memorandum on difficulties in carrying the housing schemes of local 
authorities into effect. 

commit aR > poms ao Le ero. 1920 by the National Housing and Town Plannin 
A Nationat Hovsine Poticy. 
— Cities and Town Planning, Mar. to Nov. 1921, v. 11 (new series) See 
index. 
aa ee Souiag in Great Britain include a discussion of the necessary administrative 
NarionaAL MisMANAGEMENT: THE Hovusinc PRosLem. 
Spectator, Nov. 22, 1919, v. 123, p. 681-683; Dec. 13, 1919, v. 123, p. 800-80l: 
May 8, 1920, v. 124, p. 607-608. 
The English situation as viewed by an English periodical. 
NOLEN, why 5 ay 
Types ng ’s war housing. 
American City, Feb. 1918, v. 18, p. 100-101. 

Descriptive account. 


Parmors, R. W. 
How Great Britain attempted to solve the housing problem. 
Industrial Management, Feb. 1922, v. 63, p. 74-76. 
General survey of the situation. 
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ITH L. Ss. 
7 World housing and town planning congress (London, 1920) and the English 
housing program, 1920. (Pamphlet.) 
The author, who was the Wisconsin delegate, is professor of city planning and highway engineer- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin. 
UniteD States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Administration of the Woolwich (Well Hall, Eltham, Kent) Government hous- 
ing scheme. 
(In its Montaiy Lasor Review, Oct. 1918, v. 7, p. 1094-1096.) 
States conditions. 
Plans of Well Hall (in Whitaker’s The housing problem in war and in peace, p. 78-82.) 
—— —— Housing in Great Britain. 
(In its Montaiy Lasor Review, Aug. 1920, v. 11, p. 356-369.) 
Much source material, listed in a note, was the basis for this article. Reviews extent of assistance 
and control by the Government. 
een Housing situation in England. 
(In its Montaiy LAsor Review, Jan. 1921, v. 12, p. 213-221.) 
Outlines the policy of the Government and presents the charges as to responsibility for delay. 


—— —— Progress of the Government housing program in Scotland. 
(In its Montaiy Lasor Review, Sept. 1921, v. 13, p. 653-655.) 


Summarizes report of Scottish Board of Health on State-aided housing. 
See also Housing Betterment, Jan. 1922, v. 11, p. 22 which gives statistics. 


— Public utility societies, England. 
(In its Montuiy LABor Review, Nov. 1918, v.7, p. 1422-1425; June 1919, v. 8, 
p. 1911; Aug. 1920, v. 11, p. 367-368.) 


Detailed explanation of the advantages to be gained by having the Government work with these 
societies. 


VEILLER, LAWRENCE. 
How England is meeting the housing shortage. 
Housing Betterment, Sept. 1920, v. 9, p. 207-312. 
“Accurate and detailed information including consideration of the needs, the means adopted, 


the difficulties, and the results.””— American City. 


Also reviewed in Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 13, 1920 , p. 34+; Survey, Jan. 29, 1921, v. 45, 


v. 193 
p. ar “ States Bureau of Labor Statistics MONTHLY LABOR REvIFW, Aug. 1921, v. 
13, p. 3 ° 


Wat THE TENANTS OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT Houses THINK OF THEM. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 143-144. 


General consensus is favorable. 


Canada. 


Apams, THOMAS. 
Housing developments as a post-war problem in Canada. 
(In United States Bureau of Labor Statistics MonrHity Lasor Review, 
July 1919, v. 9, p. 248-255.) 

Address delivered before the National Conference of Social Work, June 7, 1919, by the housing 
and town planning adviser to the Canadian Government. 

Other articles covering the same general ground are American City, Apr. 1919, v. 20, p. 323; Hous- 
ing Betterment, Feb. 1919, v. 8, p. 14-24; a 1920, v. 9, p. 118-120; Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 40-42; National 
Municipal Review, July 1919, v. 8, p. 353-359. 

— Town planning in relation to land taxation; cities should have agricultural 
zones; examples of Canadian cities. 
National Municipal Review, Mar. 1919, v. 8, p. 109-113. 


“Tf governments would give us the right kind of legislation to control land development, it will 
be a great aid toward the solution of the housing problem. Given this legislation and a proper 
orga tion to begin with, financial aid can produce better results.””—Article. 


BuckLEy, ALFRED. 
Government housing in Canada. 
National Municipal Review, Aug. 1920, v. 9, p. 481-484. 
Results of the Canadian housing act after being in operation one year. 


Canapa. Commission of Conservation. 
Federal and provincial housing schemes. 
(In its Conservation of Life, Jan. 1919; July 1919.) 


“Most practicable step toward the previcicn of good housing by Federal cooperation which has 
et been en in any pet ir 8. Taylor, project engineer with Mann & MacNeile Co., New 
ork, advisers to the Uni States Government on housing projects. 
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Canapa. Commission of Conservation. 
Partner-ownership building societies: their object and methods of organization. 












































(In its Conservation of Life, Oct. 1919, v. 5, p. 69-79.) ” 
Explains the Canadian provision that public money may be advanced for building houses. 
—— Department of Labor. 
Report of the housing committee of the Dominion cabinet. 
(In its Labor Gazette, 1919, v. 19, p. 447-450.) FR 
Statement of general primciples ipetating, conditions on which loans will be granted. Mor, | 
explanation of loans is given in the Ontario Housing Committee’s Report, 1919, p. 105-110. 
Drxon, M. B. 
Another Canadian Province to engage in housing. 
American City, Jan. 1920, v. 22, p. 54. | 
New Brunswick complies with the Government prerequisites for a loan and adopts housing act. B SE 
DoMINION OF CANADA Hovusine Loan. 
(Jn United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Commerce Reports, 
Mar. 9, 1919, No. 52, p. 1001.) e 
Public comment has beem favorable. Quotes amounts available for each Province. : UN 
Fryer, S. T. J. . 
Dominion of Canada housing loan. 
Architectural Forum, Aug. 1919, v. 31, p. 41-45. 
Complete account by a Canadian architect. Plans and illustrations. 
IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 44-47. CH 
Varying opinions expressed as to the success of the plan. 
See also Housing Betterment, Dec., 1919, v. 8, p. 17. 
LEAKE, A. H. 
Housing problem and its solution. 
(In Ontario Housing Committee Report, 1919, p. 131-149.) Ux 
This first-prize essay emphasizes need for education through the Federal and Provincial Com- ™ 
missions and the schools. 
Ontario. Housing Committee. 
Report including standards for inexpensive houses fer Ontario and typical plans. 
eronto, 1919. 
Summarized in United States Bureau of Labor Statistics MONTHLY LaBoR REVIEW, June 1919, Iral 
v. 8, p. 1844-1847. 
— Rural housing. 
(In its report, 1919, p. 62-79.) 
Describes conditions in Canada and concludes that financial assistance from the Government MEL 
should be as available to farmers as to city lot owners. 
- Belgium. 
HousineG IN BEtcrum. 
I Housing Betterment, Feb. 1920, v. 9, p. 45; May 1920, v. 9, p. 114. 
b States conditions of loan. 
Czechoslovakia. A 
Unitep States. Bureau of Labor: Statistics. . 
¥ Housing measures in Czechoslovakia. 
4 (dn its Monruty Lasor Review, Apr. 1921, v. 12, p. 846-849.) 
Includes loans and tax ee. Seealso Housing Betterment, Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 35-36; Sur- 
vey, June 11, 1921, v. 46, p. 350. Unn 
Denmark, 
Bierre, A. . 
Housing in Denmark. 
Housing Betterment, Feb. 1920, v. 9, p. 15-16. 
Percentage rate of State loans given. 
Boupsen, F. C. THE 
Housing problem in Denmark. | 
Garden Cities and Town Planning, Oct. 1921, v. 11, p. 239. 
Government provides loans. 
Hovsine In DENMARK. Hou 






Housing Betterment, Jan. 1922, v. 11, p. 45-46. 
“The housing act provides for subsidies and State aid is being extended from year to year until 
the housing shortage has been met.”—Article. 
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France. 
BeMISs, A. F. ss 
France’s determined efforts to house her people. 
(In National Civic Federation commission on foreign inquiry. Labor 
situation in Great Britain and France, 1919, p. 399-414.) 
This report followed an investigation in France. 


FRANCE EMBARKING ON A Vast SCHEME. 
Housing Betterment, Jan. 1922, v. 11, p. 34-35. 


Annual grants or subsidies are given by the Government to public committees and private socie- 


ties. 
See also Housing Betterment, Dec. 1919, v. 8, p. 20-22; Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 24-25; June 1921, v. 10, 


p. 224-228. 
SeLLIER, HENRI. 
Housing problem and public action in France. 
Garden Cities and Town Planning, Sept. 1921, v. 11, p. 208-214. Map and 
illustrations. 
“Careful study by a leading housing expert and public official.’,—Housing Betterment. 


Unirep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State loans for cheap weer in France. 
(In its Montuiy Lazsor Review, Feb. 1920, v. 10, p. 557-559.) 


Includes 8 tabulation of maximum annual rental of apartments for the construction of which State 
loans are granted. 


Holland. 
CHILD, STEPHEN. 
Housing and Town Planning in Holland. 
American City, Feb. 1922, v. 26, p. 103-106, 


Housing activity is very marked. State subsidies. 
Hungary. 


Unrrep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Housing in Hungary. 
(In its Montuiy Lasor Review, Feb. 1921, v. 12, p. 428-429.) 
Government contemplates setting aside a sum for construction of houses. 


Italy. 
ITALY. 


Housing Betterment, June 1921, v. 10, p. 237-238; Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 158-161. 
“Has care A gone further in furnishing Government aid than almost any other nation of 
Europe.”’—Article. 


MELANI, ALFREDO. 
Workingmen’s houses in Italy. 
Architectural Record, Aug. 1919, v. 16, p. 176-185; Sept. 1919, v. 16, p. 243- 
250. . 


Government aid through loans and tax exemption. Detailed account with illustrations and plans. 
Jugoslavia. 


A Hovustne Boom 1n JuGOSLAVIA. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 161-163. 
National tax exemption laws. 


Norway. 


Unirep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Norwegian experiments in house construction. 
(In its Montuiy Lasor Review, Nov. 1921, v. 13, p. 1102-1103.) 


Experiments made by the Technical University at Trondhjem, with grants from the general Gov- 
ernment and the municipality. 


Spain. 
THe SiruaTION IN SPAIN. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 36-37. 
Tax exemption. 
Sweden. 
Housive In SWEDEN. 
Housing Betterment, June 1921, v. 10, p. 235-237. 
Grants State funds to local authorities; special State housing loan fund; and direct subsidies. 
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PART I.—MUNICIPAL AID. 
United States. 


Boston. Committee on housing. 
Report of the committee appointed by Mayor Peters on housing, 1918 (City docy. 
ment 121). 


Recommends Few assistance toward building multiple dwellings at low rental. 
Reviewed in Housing Betterment, Feb. 1919, v. 8, p. 31-39. See also Housing Betterment, Fo} 
1918, v. 7, p. 64-65; Dec. 1919, v. 8, p. 43. 


ConyneaTon, Mary. 
Effect of the tax exemption in New York City on housing. 
(In United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Montaty Lasor Revizy. 
Apr. 1922, v. 14, p. 631-640.) 


Analysis which presents both the disadvantages and the advantages. 
See also Nation, Nov. 2, 1921, v. 113, p. 495-496; New York Legislative document, No. 60, 1922, p. 
243-244; United States Bureau of Labor Statistics MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW, Aug. 192l, V. 13, p. 392, 


CurrAN, H. H. 
One hundred million dollars in new housing under tax exemption. 
National Municipal Review, Oct. 1921, v. 10, p. 502-505. 


Describes what is being done in New York City to provide homes under the law granting 
exemption for new houses. 


HamittTon, J. A. 
Need for permanent housing boards. 
Survey, Oct. 16, 1920, v. 45, p. 92-93. 
Proposes the establishment of local housing boards in New York State. 


Hovusinc ProGrRaM FOR AMERICAN MUNICIPALITIES. 
Modern City, Sept. 1921, p. 12-13. 
Résumé of report prepared by the civic development department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 


MILWAUKEE. Association of Commerce. Committee of twenty-one. 
Garden Homes Co. 
(In the committee’s Report on unemployment, 1921, p. 7-8.) 


Recommends that the Association of Commerce and the city of Milwaukee buy stock in this com- 
pany, which was ommmeee under chapter 402, Laws of Wisconsin, 1919. Typewritten report. 
See also Housing Betterment, May 1920, v. 9, p. 166-167; Survey, June 19, 1920, v. 44, p. 412-4! 


— Housing Commission. 
Report, Nov. 30, 1918. 
Suggestions for State legisiation. 


MunicrpaAL Hovusine. 
Housing Betterment, May 1920, v. 9, p. 135-137. 


Summary of conditions in Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Minnesota. Gives the 
draft of a proposed amendment to the New York State constitution. 


Mounicipat Hovustne ror Parerson [N. J.]. 
Housing Betterment, Feb. 1920, v. 9, p. 46-47. 
City to become a municipal landlord; eqmatiputionsl difficulties involved. 


MunicipaAL Hovustine [1n PirrspurcH] DEcLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 
Housing Betterment, Dec. 1919, v. 8, p. 38-39, 45-46. 
Suggests substitute plan. 


MunIcrPpAL RECONSTRUCTION AND HovsIna. 
Housing Betterment, Feb. 1919, v. 8, p. 48-49. 


Program of the Bureau of ——_ Research of Rochester, N. Y. Refers to State or Federal 
aid in the form of long-term loans at low rates of interest. 


MunicrpaL Tax Exemption Strmu.tates Home BUvILpDING. 
American City, Jan. 1922, v. 26, p. 10. 


Summarizes effect in New York State on building and vacant lots. 
See also Housing Betterment, Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 64-66. 


New York Reat Estate Boarp. 
Recommendations on legislation to relieve the housing shortage. New York, 
1920. (Pamphlet.) 
Opposes State or municipal housing, tax exemption; favors mortgage interest exemption. 
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ScpucHARDT, W.H. 
€opartnership housing in Milwaukee. 
Housing Betterment, Sept. 1921, v. 10, p. 284-287; Jan. 1922, v. 11, p. 72. 


The Common Council of Milwaukee purchased stock in Garden Homes Co. Objectives of the plan 
are explained. 
Tax EXEMPTION OF New DwELLINGs. 
Housing Betterment, Dec. 1921, v. 10, p. 341-346. 


Includes the New York enabling act, the city ordinance, and statistics. 


UnrreD States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Municipal and cooperative housing law in Wisconsin. 
(In its MonTHLY LABoR ReEvIEw, Sept. 1919, v. 9, p. 959-961.) 


“This law makes it possible for municipalities to engage in housing or for interested individuals 
to organize themselves to form cooperative housing companies.’’—Article. 

See also Ameriean City, Feb. 1920, v. 22, p. 156-157; American Architect, Mar. 24, 1920, v. 117, p 
377-378; World Almanac, 1920, p. 361. 


British Empire. 


Great Britain and her possessions, except Canada, 






Tue First MunicrpaL Houses. 
Municipal Journal [London], Dec. 5, 1919, v. 28, p. 1237. 


(Illustrated.) 
“Concrete cotbages at Poole [England].’’—Subtitle. 





























Giascow’s MunicipAL Hovusina. 
American Architect, June 2, 1920, v. 117, p. 702. 
“Shows what the one thoroughly successful exponent of municipal management has accomplished 
during the fifty years of the continuance of the experiment.’’—Article. 
See also Housing Betterment, May, 1920, v. 9, p. 103-105. 
HoLLAND, BERNARD. 
Municipal housing in England. 
Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1919, v. 230, p. 309-325. 
Presents pre-war period, changes due to the war, and the present and future policies. 
Hovusin@. 
(In New South Wales Official Yearbook, 1920, p. 737-742.) 


History and statistics, State schemes, including loans, —— housing. 


See also Housing Betterment, Dec., 1919, v. 8, p. 19-20; June, 1921, v. 10, p. 240-252; January, 1922, 
v. ll, p. 53-54. 


Hovusinc IN INDIA. 
Housing Betterment, Sept., 1919, v. 8, p. 38-39. 
Bombay grants loans to cooperative building societies. 
Hovusine In NEw ZEALAND. 
Housing Betterment, Apr., 1921, v. 10, p. 38-39. 


Terms of Government subsidy; municipal aid is also given. 
See also United States Bureau of Labor Statistics MontHLy LAnor Review, July, 1921, v. 13 


p. 189. , 
Lonpon’s Hovusine NEEDs. — 
Housing Betterment, April, 1921, v. 10, p. 19. 
Summary of account in Housing, the publication issued by the Ministry of Health, for Dec. 6, 1920. 
MunicipAL Loans 1n [Goop Hope] Arrica. 
Housing Betterment, May, 1920, v. 9, p. 117. 


The City of Good Hope is empowered to grant building loans to persons of limited means. 
See also National Municipal Review, February, 1920, v. 9, p. 107. 


THE MUNICIPALITIES AS LANDLORDS. 
Municipal Journal [London], Aug. 22, 1919, v. 28, p. 835-836. 


“The passing of the speculative builder and house owner—new problems created by emergency 
housing.’”’—Subtitle. 


Savory, E. W. 
Survey of the Bristol [England] housing scheme. 
Bristol Times and Mirror Office. June, 1920. (Pamphlet.) 
Written by the chairman of the Bristol Housing and Town Planning Committee. 
STATE PREPARATION: A Mope. VILLAGE In LONDON. 
Municipal Journal [London], Jan. 17, 1919, v. 28, p. 61-62. 


“Describes the village to be erected by the British Government as a model for after-war com- 
munity devclopments.”’— ball. 








Plans. 
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TENANTS FOR MunicrpaL Houses in Leeps [ENGLAND]. 
(In .United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Commerce 
Reports, Oct. 16, 1919.) 


Gives method of choosing tenants; brief statement about the loan voted by the Leeds City Council, 


Unirep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Housing after the war in Scotland. 
(Jn its Montaty Lasor Review, May, 1918, v. 6, p. 287-289; Feb., 192) 
v. 12, p. 429.) si 


_ Reviews plan by which municipalities are to receive State aid; the plan in Dundee is ex plained 
in the second reference. _ 
See also Housing Betterment, Feb., 1918, v. 7, p. 69-71. 


- [Municipal] housing in Nottingham, England. 
(In its Monruiy Lasor Review, May, 1921, v. 12, p. 1090.) 


















—— 





Canada. 
Apams, THOMAS. 
Housing and town planning in Great Britain. 
(Jn Ontario Housing Committee Report, including standards for inexpensive 
houses, 1919, p. 111-121.) 
Cencludes with discussion of financial results of municipal dwellings. 


City Buitps Homes To Sotve Housine Prosiem. 
San Francisco Municipal Record, Mar. 31, 1921. 
Brief statement about the erection of 100 cottages by Walkerville, Ontario. 


MONTREAL TAKES ADVANTAGE OF GOVERNMENT AID. 
Housing Betterment, June, 1919, v. 8, p. 42-43. 


Ontario. Housing Committee. 
Town planning. 
(In its Report, 1919, p. 80-87.) 
Recommends that town planning be made obligatory for all urban municipalities. 


— Bureau of Municipal Affairs. 

Report re housing for 1919, including reports of officials, statements as to opera. 
tions of housing commissions, plans, etc., 1920. 
Includes plans with architects’ and town planners’ comments. 


Quesec Proposrs A Memoriat Cry. 
Housing Betterment, Dec., 1919, v. 8, p. 16-17. 
The building of this proposed model suburb is to be aided by a Government loan. 


Sissons, C. B. 
Why Ontario has become a landlord. 
Housing Betterment, June, 1919, v. 8, p. 48-51; Sept., 1919, v. 8, p. 30-32. 
Emphasizes responsibilities of municipalities; lists municipalities which have taken advantaze 
ofthe law. The author is secretary of the Ontario Housing Committee. 
Unitrep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Aid by Canadian Government for provincial housing schemes. 
(in its MontHty Lasor Review, Feb., 1919, v. 8, p. 569-570.) 


Terms of the loans to provincial governments te aid them in making loans to municipaliiics 
Text of the order in council which was passed in December, 1918. 


WETHERELL, Mrs. J. E. 
The Ontario housing problem: An attempt at its solution. 
(In Ontario Housing Committee Report, 1919, p. 150-155.) 
Suggests steps in organizing municipal building. { 


Tue WorkK oF THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 
Housing Betterment, Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 43-44. 
Reviews the repert of the director of the Bureau of Municipal Affairs. 


Argentina. 


Unirep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Municipal housing scheme in Buenos Aires. 
(In its Montaty Lasor Review, Nov. 1921, v.13, p. 1097; Mar. 1922, v. 14, 
p. 550-551.) 
Ordinance permitting use of real estate, unimproved or occupied by inadequate structures, 
sites for sander Coen, Tax exemption ted “ - 
Similar article in Housing Betterment, Jan. 1922, v. 11, p. 57-58. 
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Austria. 
CHAPMAN, H. ‘ . s : 
Housing situation in Vienna. 
Garden Cities and Town Planning, Dec. 1921, v. 11, p. 270-273. Illustra- 
tions and tables. 
Financial assistance has been promised by the State and the municipality 


Brazil. 
In Rio DE JANEIRO. 
Housing Betterment, Jan. 1922, v. 11, p. 57, 


Tax exemption law revived. 
See also Housing Betterment, Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 3& 


Denmark. 


DENMARK’S Hovusine SHortTAGE. 
Housing Betterment, Feb. 1290, v. 9, p. 23. 
Brief statement of aid given by Copenhagen. 


Finland 


Unitep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Housing in Finland. 
(In its Montuiy Lasor Review, Aug. 1920, v. 11, p. 374-376; Apr. 1921,v. 12, 
p. 843-844; Nov. 1921, v. 13, p. 1101.) 
Government plan includes subsidies in the form of interest-free loans. 
Terms of the loans to municipalities and public utility companies are explained in Housing Better- 
ment, Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 33-34. 


France. 


Davipson, H. M. anp L. R. 
Municipal apartments of Paris help solve the housing problem. 
American City, Jan. 1922, v. 26, p. 52-53. 
Fourteen municipally owned and operated apartment houses designed to favor families with 


children. , 
Same article in Housing Betterment, Apr. 1922, v.11, p. 153-155. See also United States Bureau 


of Labor Statistics MonTHLY LaBor Review, Nov. 1921, v. 13, p. 1101-1102; Housing Betterment, 
Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 30-31. 


Germany. 
GERMAN HovusineG PLans. 
In United States Bureau of Forcign and Domestic Commerce, Commerce Re- 
ports, Aug. 10, 1918. 


Reviews the activity of the towns, also proposals of the Reichstag committee. 
See also New International Yearbook, 1921, p. 326. 


Holland. 


Unitep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Improvement in housing conditions in the Netherlands. 
(In its Montaiy Lasor Review, July 1921, v. 13, p. 188-189.) 


Government subsidies are given to municipalities, building socicties, and private individuals. 
See also Housing Betterment, Feb. 1920, v. 9, p. 25-26; June 1921, v. 10, p. 233. 


Italy. 


Bic Burmprnc ProcrRAmM FoR Rome. 
Housing Betterment, May 1920, v. 9, p. 114-115. 
Loans from the Italian Government. 


Unrrep States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
State aid to solve housing problems in Italy. 
(In its Monruty Lasor Review, Oct. 1919, v. 9, p. 1270-1271; May 1920, 
v. 10, p. 1269-1270.) 


Loans are granted to buildimg organizations, cooperative societies, and municipalities. Imported 
building materials are exempted from custem duties. 


Japan. 
JAPAN. 
Housing Betterment, June, 1921, v. 10, p. 242-243. 
Municipal building by two cities; Government loan. 
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Norway. 
Hovusine mw Norway. 
Housing Betterment, May, 1920, v. 9, p. 110-114; Apr. 1921, v. 10, p. 32-33. 


State subsidies; also colors to municipally. built. houses. 
See also United States Bureau of La r Btatistics MONTHLY LaBor ReEviEw, Aug. 1920, vy, ll, 
p. 374; Apr. 1921, v. 12, p. 844-845. 


Peru. 


Unrrep Sratgs. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Dwellings for public employees in Peru. 
¢In its en Lasor Review, Oct. 1919, v. 9, p. 1271; Apr. 1921, y. 12 
p. 852 
Outlines plan of the law giving municipal aid. 


Sweden. 


Unrrep Srates. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Housing situation in Sweden. 
..: its Monraiy LaBor Review, Apr. 1921, v. 12, p. 845-846.) 


pattgols omnes or managed houses rent tex less than other dwellings. Table given. 
The | regarding the State housing loan fund is a. - United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics MonNTHLY LaBor Review, Aug. 1920, v.11, p. 373-37 


Switzerland. 
SrruaTion in SwirZERLAND. 
Housing Betterment, June 1921, v. 10, p. 233-235; Apr. 1922, v. 11, p. 155-156, 
Restrictions have been a the granting of subsidies; munici building. 
- also United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Montuity Lasor Review, Aug. 1920, v. 1), 
p. 373. 
Unirep Srates. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Housing activities in the municipality of Zurich, Switzerland. 
(In its Montaiy Lasor REVIEW, Mar. 1922, v. 14, p. 551-554.) 
Municipally owned dwellings; Stato, cantonal, and municipal subsidies. 
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Continuity of Employment in the Building Trades. 


HE building situation in Cleveland has two recent developments, 
described in the American Contractor for December 16, 1922, 
in both ef which an improvement in continuity of employment 

for the workers is one of the results. One is a new organization, the 
Home Builders’ Exchange, formed during the past summer and made 
up of the interests specially concerned in building houses. The 
organization is developing along a number of lines, but one which 
has already shown good results is a plan for keeping hold of the labor 
supply already on hand. A contractor belonging to the exchange 
who finds that work of a given kind on his job is approaching com- 
pletion sends notice to the central office that he will soon lay off such 
andsuch workmen. ‘Thereupon every contractor belonging to the or- 
ganization is notified, and usually a piace is ready for the men as soon 
as they are laid off. This not only saves the employee from the loss 
of time involved in looking for jobs, but enables the contractors to 
attract and hold a good class of workers. A special effort is made 
| to find places which will suit the individual needs of the men con- 
cerned. 

Usually work can be found for the men close by their own homes, and much wasted 
5 effort in traveling can thus beeliminated. Because of the ability of this group of small 
builders to keep men steadily employed by finding work for them through the 
| exchange they are able to hold a class of carpenters and masons on the job who would 
otherwise seek and obtain work on big buildings where more continuous employment 
usually exists. 

The other development is in connection with the erection of a huge 
office building which will be one of the four leading buildings of the 
country, having a net rentable floor area of 1,173,700 square feet. 
Construction was begun on August 1, 1922, and it is hoped that the 
building will be finished by or before April 1, 1924. This means 
that work will be carried on through the severest periods of two 
winters. The cost of winter construction is estimated at from 3 to 
10 per cent higher than that of similar work done in moderate 
weather, owing to the extra work and arrangements needed to keep 
materials in workable condition, the decrease of labor efficiency, the 
greater danger of accidents, and so on. Nevertheless, the policy of 
continuous work has been adopted, mainly because of the heavy 
carrying charges on the investment, but partly, also, because the 
company undertaking this job considers it advantageous to keep 
its force together. It holds that there is a decided gain in efficiency 
when the workmen become well acquainted and accustomed to work- 
ing together. 

Each foreman has some strong and some weak points. Because they have worked 
together and know each other’s capacity, there is no experimenting done in times of 
stress. Somebody on the job knows just what to do under every difficulty, and this 
person is the one that steps in to do it, by common consent. 

The same is true of the craftsmen and semiskilled workmen. Labor turnover is 
kept at a minimum and each foreman, knowing the capacity of his men, is able to 
pick out the proper person to handle any important section of the job, 

From the point of view of the contractor winter work is valuable as it allows manage- 


ment methods to be introduced which prevent labor turnover and encourage this 
Important item of coordination. 
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Housing Situation in South America. 


HE problems arising from a shortage of hygienic houses 4} 
T rentals within the means of the working classes have presente; 
themselves in varying degrees of intensity in the countries of 
South America. Government aid has taken various forms, prin. 
cipally rent regulation, remission of customs duties on building 
materials used for workmen’s homes, exemption from building taxe; 
and current rates or from general taxation for a term of years, loans 
to cooperative and other associations and to individuals for building 
workmen’s homes, and actual building programs. It is the purpose 
of this article, so far as information is available, to note the principal 
lines of activity and achievements of these countries in solving their 
housing problems. 


Argentina.’ 


"THE most serious housing problems in Argentina have arisen in 
the capital of the Republic, though other cities have felt the effects 
of the housing shortage to some extent. The loss of population on 
account of the emigration of foreigners from Buenos Aires during 
the war was more than offset by the great influx of workmen to 
that city on account of the war-time prosperity and activity. This 
increase in population brought on a serious state of affairs as regards 
suitable sak sufficient housing at a rent the working class could pay. 
Another difficulty arose from the fact that there was a prepon- 
derance of houses of a medieval type, occupying much Telatbbe space 
without affording proportionate housing capacity. The ordinary 
dwelling house of Buenos Aires is said to be a one-story structure of 
massive brick walls with a large interior ‘‘ patio” or open courtyard. 
The consequence is that on a ground area which in a modern American 
city district would comfortably provide space for six families in a 
three-story apartment, in Buenos Aires barely provides for six persons. 
Still another cause of housing shortage and high rents was the 
cessation of building construction during the war, which had made it 
difficult and costly to secure building materials, most of which had 
to be imported. The number of building permits issued by the 
municipality of Buenos Aires dropped from 14,142 in 1913 to 6,813 
in 1915 and averaged less than 6,000 for the next four years. The 
number then increased to 9;729 in 1920 and to 13,536 in 1921, almost 
equal to the 1913 figure. Most of the permits issued during the 
war years were for business premises and warehouses. 

As will be noted from the following table, showing the increases 
in the prices of various building materials from 1911.to April, 1922, 
there was in general a considerable decline from 1920 and 1921 prices 
in April, 1922, thouglir the prices of most of the articles were still 
abeve the 1911 and 1915 levels. 


1 The data on which this seetion is based are from Argentina, VI Memoria de la Comisién Nacional de 
Casas Baratas, 1921-1922, Buenos Aires, 1922; Argentina, Crénica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del 
Trabajo, Buenos Aires, June, July, 1922; Argentina, Boletin Oficial, Buenos Aires, Oct. 12, 1915 (p. |si), 
April 30, 1917 (p. 635), and Jan. 19, 1918 (p. 333); Review of the River Plate, Buenos Aires, July 28, 1922 
(p. 211); and The American Review of Reviews, New York, August, 1922, pp. 177-180, “ Government hous- 
ing in Argentina,” by Adeline K. Brady. 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS IN BUENOS AIRES, 1911 TO 1922. 
[1 paper peso at par=42.45 cents.] 





Material. Unit. 1911 
| Pesos. 
Lime, Cordob@.....--+++++-- Metricton.| 50.00 
B Lime, Azul.....cccceeeeeees -.-d0......| 26.00 
Cand....cssererccscecccsoese | Cu. meter.| 6.00 
Brick, common. ........----| 1,000......] 30.00 
Brick, machine-made. ...... SP Are 43. 00 
Jron I-beamsS...........-.--- Metric ton.| 90.00 
Lumber: ~—— 
White pine boards, No.5.) Sq. ft..... . 30 | 
Spruce boards and 
planks... ......--...-. ..-do. .14 | 
Ordinary pine beams....|...do...... eT 
Collet Tee cc cccccee a RE . 22 
Bard WB sks shkis +0 00000 Cu. meter.| 60.00 
© Glass, double strength......| Sq. meter.| 3.50 
| Gypsum, white, domestic... 
Gypsum, coarse or black, | 
Shei t ts eedaedee soe sale ake lp Pte Sd Ah pre 
Portland cement ............ | Barrel..... 7. 5O | 
Marble, common white: 
0.01 meter thick......... Sq. meter.| 24.00 
0.02 meter thick......... }...d0.. 16. 00 
Doors, transoms, and win- | 
dows, cedar............... fee | ayer ee 24. 00 
Roofing tiles, foreign, Saco- | 
weal CPOs. sss55556.4..... 1,000...... 120. 00 | 
French paving tiles for | 
Lilet ee = Tine «hl ip we oo | 65.00 | 
Tile,white glazed, 0.15 x 0.15 | 
Fe AP ~ ey PR do .-| 132.00 | 
Kalsomining, 3 coats, plain 
SUEENEO 5 <n 5< hab BWs 0s 66 0 Sq. meter .12 | 
SD OR Ma cbddgendpscecses Drum ! 16. 00 | 
White wee. Aids. bakes cs... \ | 2 eee | 3.00 
RRS ee Case! ..... 24. 00 | 
ll i a ee Gal. 11.00 | 
Paving blocks, wood........| 1,000...... De cell occ 
Electricity installations. (*) 


1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 
Pesos. | Pesos. Pesos. | Pesos. 
70. 00 59.00 | 69.00 75. 00 
50.00 | 55.00! 47.00! 52.00 
6.50} 7.00] 9.00} 9.00 
22.00 , 30.00; 45.00] 42.00 
48.50} 50.00| 65.00! 60.00 
450.00 | 477.00 | 440.00 | 318.00 

. 60 . 60 | -60| .68 

.43 . 50 | . 40 | .37 

. 40 46 | .35 | .30 

. 40 50 | 40 | 43 
90.00 | 130.00 | 135.00 | 130. 06 
10. 50-17.00 | 12.00 12.00 9. 50 
45.00! 45.00 | 50.00 

the aig Oe 40. 00 | 49.00 | 40.00 
36.00] 32.00! 16.00! 23.00 
28.00 | 33.00| 32.00 45.00 
20.00 | 24.00 | 22.00/ 28.00 
34. 00 | 40.40 | 40.00! 40.00 
450.00 | 450.00 | 540.00 | 570. 00 
140.00 | 120.00 | 195.00 | 260.00 
300.00 | 180.00 | 180.00 115.00 
15 . 20 . 30 

45.00 | 25.00 23. 00 

9.00 | 8.20 7. 20 

50.00 | 75.00! 45.00 

18.00 | 10.20 9. 30 

48.00 | 55.00! 70.00! 88.00 
50.00 | 50.00 | 30.00) 25.00 






April, 


1922 


Pesos. 
65. 00 
36. 00 

| 8. 5O 
| 42. 00 
74. 00 
| 227.27 
| . 68 


130. 00 
8. 50 
.00 


| 1. 00 
2. 00 
} 


00 
. 30 


. 00 


. 00 
2. 00 















1 Quantity not given. 

















Occupation. 


1911 


2 Per connection. 


{1 paper peso at par—42.45 cents.] 


| 1915 | 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES IN BUENOS AIRES, 1911 TO 1922. 


The increased cost of labor in construction work during the same 
period, as shown in the following table, was another factor that had 
a deterrent effect on building: 
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The rapid increase in population and the great 
amount of building resulted in overcrowding that seriously menaced 
It was the general rule, it is stated, to 
rent only one room of a house to a family, the washing and cooking 
being done in the common courtyard. 
as “‘conventillos,’’ meaning “little convents. ”’ 
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Another result was greatly increased rents. An investigation mad 
by the National Department of Labor of the average rent of on, 
room in a tenement house showed a period of decline from 1914 , 
1916, followed by increasing rents till 1920, with a very slight decreas 
in 1921. Index numbers showing the changes from 1914 to 199) 
are as follows: 


Legislation. 


The conditions just described led to the enactment of a housing 
law (No. 9677) in 1915, regulations for which were issued in April 
1917. In December of the latter year the benefits of the law wer 
extended to workmen employed in the arsenals and workshop 
operated by the Army and Navy. ‘The law provides fora Nationa| 

ommission on Low-priced Houses (Comisién Nacional de Casas 
Baratas), consisting of five members, whose function it is to study 
and promote the construction and sanitation of low-priced houses, 
as well as to engage in the actual construction of such houses, 
Such houses are to be sold at cost to reliable persons with families, 
who are to be chosen by lot from among skilled and unskilled laborers 
and salaried employees. Such persons shall not have property 
worth more than 3,000 pesos ($1,274, par) or an equivalent income. 
The buyer will make monthly payments on principal and interest, 
the rate of interest being 3 per cent and the period of amortization 
20 years. Import duties on materials for all such houses will be 
remitted. The commission may issue temporary life insurance 

olicies to those buying homes under these conditions. Where a 

ouse is erected for the owner’s personal use and does not cost more 
than 10,000 pesos ($4,245, par), the import duties will be remitted 
and the property will be exempt from the land tax for 10 years. 
Benefit and cooperative societies and societies which build only lovw- 
priced houses or lend money for building such houses are declared 
exempt from ‘“‘fiscal’’ taxes (impuestos fiscales) if their plans are 
approved by the commission. The regulations contain detailed 

rovisions as to the location, construction, and sanitation of such 

ouses, ample toilets, baths, and washrooms being required. ‘To 
offset the scantiness of the furniture in the average laborer’s home, 
it is specified that cupboards and other pieces be built into the 
houses. The National Postal Savings Fund may lend the commis- 
sion up to 50 per cent of its deposits at 5 per cent interest. 

Mention should also be made of the measures enacted late in 192! 
to limit rents for two years to the January 1, 1920, rate, and to 
regulate leases and evictions, and also of the amendment to the 
retirement law for employees on Government-controlled railroads 
permitting loans from the retirement and pension fund to employees 
who wish to buy or build homes.? The municipal government of 


— 





2 MONTHLY LaBorR REviEw, December, 1921 (p. 161), and November, 1922 (pp. 202, 203). 
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= Buenos Aires has passed several ordinances on the subject of housing, 


two of which have been noted in the Monruty Lasor Review.® 
The most recent effort on the part of the municipality to provide 
more homes for the working class was the reviving (with slight 
modifications) on July 25, 1922, of an ordinance that had been 
assed in 1913, authorizing the construction of 10,000 houses for 
salaried employees and workmen. The outbreak of the World War 
prevented the concessionaire company from carrying out its con- 
tract. ‘The company is now to undertake the construction of 10,000 


dwellings at the rate of at least 1,000 per annum. The houses are 


to be assigned by lot to salaried employees and workmen whose 
salaries are not more than 400 pesos national currency ($170, par) 
er month, preference being given to those having the largest families. 
The selling price is to be at the rate of 85 pesos, national currency 


5 ($36, par), per month until the debt is canceled, this payment to 


include the stipulated profit of the contracting company on each 
house. 


Building Activities of the National Commission on Low-priced Houses. 


After a period of study and investigation of housing conditions 
the National Commission on Lowepriced Houses began its building 
activities in 1919. The first housing venture was a four-story tene- 
ment house (casa colectiva), of brick and concrete stucco, consisting of 
sixty-seven 2 and 3 room apartments and costing 806,509.41 pesos, 
national currency ($342,363, par). The rents were fixed at 47, 45, 
42, 40, 38, and 35 pesos ($20, $19, $18, $17, $16, and $15, par) per 
month. This tenement is of the general type that is to be used by 
the commission for crowded city districts. Such tenements are built 
primarily for families with many children, and each tenement fronts 
on a park or playground. While the plans do not retain the open 
patio for each apartment, they include a large courtyard, the area of 
which is required by law to be not less than 50 square meters in the 
case of four-story buildings. 

The first tenement was not completed till about the middle of 1921, 
ut before it was ready for occupancy 2,318 families had petitioned 
or quarters. Formal applications were limited to families with an 
income of less than 200 pesos ($85, par) per month, preference being 


given to the largest families. The final list from which the drawing 


was made contained 570 names. Exceptional preference and direct 
assignment were made in the case of 15 laborers, each with a wife and 
10 children and having a small income, who at the time of the lottery 
were each occupying one or two rooms in the “‘conventillos’”’ and 
paying 40 to 60 pesos ($17 to $25, par) per month for rent. 

The next building operation sadtrtlen by the commission was 
a group of 160 individual houses, consisting of three and four rooms 
each, besides bathroom and kitchen, which rent for 45 and 55 pesos 
$19 and $23, par) per month, respectively. This community of 
aborers’ homes when completed will consist of 300 houses. This 
ommunity group system is considered a decided departure in South 
American housing, inasmuch as the architects completely abandoned 
he old Spanish and Moorish styles. The ground plan is a direct 





‘November, 1921 (p. 153), and March, 1922 (p. 140). 
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copy of the community housing plan so much used in the United 
States during the last few years. The houses are two stories jy 
height and built of brick and stucco with Spanish tile roofs. 

Another tenement consisting of eighteen 3-room and twenty-thre 
2-room apartments, renting for 60 and 50 pesos ($25 and $21, pay) 
per month, respectively, Son been Bont 0 At the close of 
the period covered by the report of the commission (June, 1929) 
plans were being made for 80 more houses, which will form part of 
a new community group of 501 houses, and sites had been obtained 
for 1,000 more dwellings, though funds were not then available fo 
construction work. 

The commission has also approved plans for 64 individual house 
and a tenement house to be constructed by the Unién Popular 
Catélica Argentina. 

The provincial governments are to some extent following the lead 
of the National Government in undertaking to improve and INCrease 
housing facilities. For example, the Province of Santa Fé has q 
housing commission called Junta Provincial de Fomento de Casas 
Baratas, with main offices in Rosario and Santa Fé. The national 
commission also has honorary subcommissions at various points in 
the interior. 

It is said that little building is being done by private initiative 
because those who would ordinarily build houses to rent feel that 
the terms of the rent law make such an investment unprofitable. 
Therefore in spite of the efforts of the national commission and the 
municipality of Buenos Aires, there is still a serious housing shortage 
in the national capital, which was estimated to be from 30,000 to 
40,000 dwellings in July, 1922. It is believed, however, that sufficient 
building has been done to alleviate the conditions in the worst of the 
“conventillos.” It is said that the most important accomplishment 
of the commission has been the breaking down of the barriers of 
tradition and the introduction of a modern style of housing more 
suitable to a great city. 


Chile.‘ 


"THE housing problems of Chile have not been confined entirely to 

the cities but have arisen also in the nitrate fields of the north 
and the coal-mining regions of the south. In the nitrate fields, where 
the housing is necessarily of a more or less temporary character, 
the Government, with the cooperation of the operators, has succeeded 
in materially improving housing conditions since the report of the 
Government commission in 1917. Considerable improvement i 
the housing facilities at the coal mines has been noted since the 


investigation made by a Government commission during the coil 


strike of 1920. It is said that the serious shortage of suitable houses 
has compelled the authorities to permit the continued use of many 
dwellings that are insanitary and uninhabitable under the law and 
that should be condemned and torn down. 

At Arica, one of the nitrate ports, work has been started on the 
first of three workmen’s apartment houses to be erected by the 





¢ The data on which this section is based are from Chile, Ley y ordenanza sobre habitaciones para obrer%s, 
con las modificaciones * * *, Santiago, 1919; Chile, La Revista de la Habitacidén, Santiago, Mareb 
ont oe. 1922; El Mercurio, Santiago, Sept. 5-20, 1922, and report of United States consul at Arica, Nov. 
13, 
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municipal government. The buildings will be 1-stery high, and 
each will contain 60 apartments of identical size, consisting of 4 
bedrooms, kitchen, covered patio (court, dining, and sitting room), 
open patio, and toilet facilities. The central court, or patio, will 
contain flower beds and facilities for washing clothes. Later on bath 
houses are to be installed. The rents are to be no higher than are 
necessary to cover interest, expenses, depreciation, and sinking 
t of fund and will include electric lights and water. It is stated that the 
ned [Meprincipal railroad entering the city plans to erect similar structures 
for > its employees on the same street. 
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The Chilean law relating to workmen’s houses (No. 1838) was 
passed in 1906 and amended in 1909, 1911, 1912, and 1916. Under 
the terms of this law a housing commission called the Consejo 
Superior de Habitaciones para Obreros was created to supervise 
the work of the commissions in the Departments and also to serve 
as the commission for the Department of Santiago. The duties of 
these commissions are (1) to promote the construction of cheap 
iygienic houses for sale or forrent to the working class, (2) to look after 
the sanitation of workers’ homes, (3) to approve plans and fix condi- 
tions for receiving aid from the commission in building houses for 
workers, (4) to engage in actual building enterprises, and (5) to 
encourage the organization of building societies. 
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a A period of 20 years is allowed for paying for houses sold to work- 
) to amen. The Mortgage Loan Fund (Caja de Crédito Hipotecario) may 
‘ent (oan up to 75 per cent of the value of the property on building oper- 

ations that have been approved by the commission. The Fredo 
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is authorized to build houses for workmen and low-salaried employees 
in Government industrial establishments. 

As amended in 1916 the law provides that houses which have been 
eclared ‘‘hygienic’’ by the housing commission and whose monthly 
rental value is not more than 80 pesos * need pay only half the reg- 
lar taxes and shall enjoy low water rates. All these concessions 
= if the house ceases to be “hygienic”’ or is unoccupied. ree 
and cooperative societies, factory owners, stock companies, etc., which 
build such houses shall also enjoy the benefits allowed by the law. 

great defect of the law is said to be that it does not provide 
unds. 





y to 
orth 
here 
ster, 
ded 4. 
the Housing Exposition and Conference. 

An exposition of economical housing (exposicidn de la habitacion 
conomica) was held in Santiago September 3 to 28, 1922, and in 
onnection with it a conference which lasted from September 4 to 16. 
The exposition consisted of exhibits of building materials of all sorts, 
irawings, pictures, and plans of low-priced houses that would meet 
he requirements of health and sanitation. The conference was 
iitended by Government officials, architects, and others interested 

building, trade-union members, and private individuals interested 
) housing and welfare work. A number of Buenos Aires architects 
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a ‘ Presumably npaed pesos, which are normally worth about 20 cents in United States money. The 


“Nov. Iggeeld Peso at par is worth 36.5 cents. 
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and housing specialists were present and took part. The gener 
subjects of discussion were the political and social influence of hoyg. 
ing, the relation between the value of megre and the rent, th 
relation of the State to the housing problem, building materials an, 
methods of construction, application of a decreasing mixed |if, 
insurance for buying small holdings, minimum hygienic requir. 
ments in economical housing, relation of rent for cheap houses ty 
wages and salaries, and sanitation, heating, and lighting. 

The 0 given on the work of the housing commissions and th, 
aaa ities from 1906 to 1921 showed that 1,415 owners had bee, 
compelled to demolish 13,630 rooms, where 35,374 people lived, and 
— had been required on 507 properties containing 847 rooms. 
inhabited by 22,718 persons. In Santiago the commission had 
built, on 162 sites, 3,418 houses, containing 8,274 rooms. 

Rents are reported to be high because of the scarcity of houses, 
The housing shortage is due, in turn, to the high cost of building 
materials and labor, as well as to the poor public lighting system 
bad paving, lack of easy communications, ssa high cost of sewerage, 

as, etc. 
' The director of the Chilean Labor Office urged the creation of , 
social museum, such as exists in Argentina and Brazil, to study social 
problems, and it is thought likely that this suggestion will be carried 
out, and a part of the exhibits retained as a nucleus for a museum. 


Other Countries.® 


FROM the little information that is available concerning the housing 

situation in the other countries of South America, it is evident 
that in most of them the Governments are taking steps to improve 
and increase the facilities for housing the working classes. The 
Colombian law of August 31, 1921, concerning hygienic measures in 
the petroleum industry ’ requires the companies to construct sanitary 
dwellings for their workmen. The Paraguayan housing law and the 
issuance of bonds by the Peruvian Government for building work- 
men’s dwellings in Lima and Callao have already been Moted in the 
MonTuiy Lasor ReEview.* 

Uruguay.—A reference to the construction of over 100 homes by 
the Uruguayan Government in 1921 indicates that most of them 
were constructed according to models in the United States, Germany, 
and Norway, thus showing a tendency in Uruguay, as well as in 
Argentina, to break away Hed the Spanish an Moorish types of 
architecture. 

To check the rapidly rising rents a law was passed June 20, 1921, 
making the rate on December 31, 1919, the legal maximum rate for 
all dwellings in the towns and cities of Uruguay for a period of three 
years from the date of promulgation of the law.° 

Brazil.—In 1921 a considerable shortage of houses in Rio de 
Janeiro was reported. In Pernambuco the municipal prefect was 
calling for bids for the construction of 2,500 workmen’s houses. 


—— 


* The data on which this section is based are from Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Washingto., 
August, 1920, February and July, 1921; report of United States consul at Rio de Janeiro, Sept. 5, 1922. 

7 MONTNLY LaBpor REview, February, 1922, p. 139. 

§ April, 1921 (p. 136), and March, 1922 (p. 157). 

* MONTHLY LaBor REviEw, November, 1921, p. 159. 
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The decree of ah 21, 1922, authorizes the construction of not 
more than 5,000 homes for Government employees and laborers. 
The cost of each is not to exceed 10 contos ($5,462, par). The 
Government is also authorized to make loans to Government em- 
lovees and laborers who possess land and who desire to construct 
residences. Such loans may not exceed 25 contos ($13,654, par). 
Easy payments in monthly installments that may extend over a 
eriod of 15 years are provided for. Money will be advanced to 
army and navy officers and Government employees for the purpose 
of purchasing or building residences. The amounts so advanced 
will be based on the pensions and salaries of the officers and upon 
the pensions of the Federal Government employees. One per cent 
of the total advance of the Government must be deposited each 
month. 

The Government is authorized to negotiate a loan of 30,000 contos 
($16,386,500, par) for 20 years, to waive or reduce import duties on 
such material as may be necessary for the construction of the houses, 
barring articles of luxury, to waive stamp and other taxes, and to 
facilitate the construction of houses through the sale of property at 
reasonable prices and through other means. 


28491 °—23—_15 
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Safety Activities of the United States Government.’ 
By Erxe.sert Stewart, Unirep States CommiIssiONER oF Lasor Statistics. 


HERE can be no question that the United States Government 
from its very beginning has fully appreciated its responsibility 
along those lies now covered by the somewhat general term 

“safety work.” 

The first tangible application of the idea involved in this phrase 
by Governments anywhere was the erection of lighthouses and shore 
signals of various types to protect life and property at sea. The 
Massachusetts colony of Boston built the first lighthouse in America, 
celebrating its completion September 15, 1716, an early date for 
modern lighthouse. development; the Eddystone, England’s first 
lighthouse, was built in 1699, only 17 years before. 

Other colonies followed the example of Boston, building light- 
houses and installing buoys and other signals, paying for their 
maintenance by the levy of a tax of 1 penny per ton on the cargoes 
of incoming and outgoing vessels. When the United States Govern- 
ment was formed in 1789 there were transferred to it by the colonies 
all such structures then existing, which consisted of 12 lighthouses, 
1 fog signal and 10 buoys, thus marking the first consolidation of 
control of “those numerous works for the protection of navigation 
and the safeguarding of life and property which now place the coasts 
of ve United States among the best lighted and marked in the 
world.” 

In June, 1921, the United States Lighthouse Service maintained 
16,456 aids to navigation of all kinds, including 5,756 lights of all 
classes, 593 fog signals, of which 48 were submarine signals. These 
figures do not include 152 whistling buoys and 386 bell buoys. 
At that date the service maintained light vessels on 49 stations and 
had for this purpose 64 such vessels, 15 of which were for relief work. 
Practically 6,000 persons were employed; and the maintenance cost 
of the service in 1921 was $9,594,466. Three radio fog signal stations, 
the first in this country, were placed in commission by the Light- 
house Service in May, 1921. 

Closely allied to this is the romantic work of the Coast Guard, 
which on June 30, 1922, had 235 active stations, 42 inactive stations 
(made so by lack of funds), and 77 vessels guarding coasts and harbors, 
employing in this capacity 4,200 men and expending practically 
ten millions of dollars a year. This bald statement of equipment 
leaves out of account the picturesque patrol of 10,000 miles of coast 
by young men walking up and down the beach, dressed and equipped 
to plunge instantly into the sea to rescue drowning bathers or to 


















































1 Reprinted from the National Safety News, Chicago, January, 1923, pp. 27, 28. 
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hasten to signal stations to report the sighting of rowboats, fishing 
craft, or larger vessels in distress. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 2,954 human lives 
were saved by the Coast Guard, while assistance was rendered to 14,531 

ersons on board ships in distress. 

Then comes the Steamboat Inspection Service, which during the 
fiscal year, 1922, inspected 13,131 vessels, and I say vessels because 
while the law requires careful inspection of boilers the actual inspec- 
tion includes examination of engines and all other parts of the ma- 
chinery of boats. 

The Government many years ago recognized its duty to assist in 
| rendering the mines of the country more safe. For this purpose the 
Bureau of Mines was established to promote safety in the mining 
and metallurgical industries. The work of this bureau is far-reaching 
| in its scope, covering studies of explosive gases, investigational work 
along safety lines, including mine ventilation problems, testing of 
permissible explosives and approved electrical mine equipment, 
development of oxygen-breathing apparatus, and studies of the 
explosion hazards in coal mines and the explosibility of coal dust. 
During the year ending June 30, 1922, the 10 mine rescue cars and 
10 safety stations of the United States Bureau of Mines trained 16,289 
persons in first-aid and mine rescue work. on to these the 61,607 
persons trained in previous years, we get a total of 77,896 persons 


trained in first-aid and mine rescue work. Assistance was rendered 
at 24 mine accidents. All mines in which explosions or fires occurred 
during the year were investigated and recommendations made to the 
mine operators. Cooperation in this work was maintained with the 


United States Public Health Service in studying health conditions in 
mines and with the National Safety Council in the use of safety 
devices and safe practices. Practically half a million dollars per 
year is expended by this bureau. 

The toll of life and limb on railroads put upon our statute books a 
law which sought in the first instance to protect railroad men by the 
installation of safety couplers on freight cars. 

The Bureau of Locomotive Inspection during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, made 60,812 locomotive inspections; and here again 
the inspection is not confined to the boilers alone but covers the entire 
;machinery of the engine. During the year this service expended 
$290,000. In addition, there is the Bureau of Safety, which, starting 
out to inspect the safety-appliance equipment on railroads, really 
inspects every part of cars, both passenger and freight. The latest 
available figures for this bureau are for 1921, and show 865,858 freight 
cars inspected, 20,082 passengers cars, 21,353 locomotives, with a 
total of 56,584 defects of all classes discovered and corrected. 

I wonder if the million and over of our citizens who visited the 
national parks last year realize that the National Park Service main- 
tains over 200 men for four months of the year in these parks to 

rovide for the safety and comfort of the visiting million? 1 wonder 
ow many noticed the parapets at dangerous places along the road 
or knew that approximately $300,000 was spent on these safety pre- 
cautions in addition to the $180,000 required to maintain the force 
of 200 guides and guards and rangers? In addition the Public Health 
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Service keeps a detail of inspectors in the national park to look afte; 
the sanitary conditions. 

The Post Office Department in its efforts to provide safety devices 
for catching the mail by flying trains, and by improving the cop. 
struction of railway mail cars, has reduced to a minimum the acyj. 
dents from falls and falling objects. 

The Government Printing Office with its 14,000 machines equipped 
with the most approved safety devices is another example of the 
Government’s regard for safety. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing moved into a building ideally 
constructed. In this plant are individual motor-driven machine; 
equipped with automatic electric-control, and, in addition, auto. 
matically controlled “start,” “stop,” “safe,” “ready,” pilot stations, 
The printing presses are equipped with electrically connected safety 
bars so coupled with motor controllers that any displacement of 4 
safety bar by accidental or intentional contact with an operative wil 
instantly stop the press—a press can not be operated unless al! the 
safety devices are in place ready for emergency service; it is well- 
nigh a model plant. 

f we construe the term “‘safety work”’ as applying to all activities 
as well as to all methods and devices which have for their ultimate 
purpose the conservation of human life, limb, and property, then we 
must include a large proportion of the work of the Ritinen of 
Agriculture. 

For instance, the Meat Inspection Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry with its system of labeling meats as healthful has 
regained for us markets from which our pork products had been 
excluded under suspicion of trichina and has put the whole slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing industry of the country upon a level of 
cleanliness and safety of which the country may well be proud. 
During the fiscal year 1921 inspections were conducted in 892 estab- 
lishments in 265 cities and towns, and this inspection covered 62,055 .- 
485 animals. The dairy and market milk stations, the work done in 
the interest of sanitation on live-stock farms, the control of Texas 
fever and other cattle diseases by this bureau are simply staggering 
in their detail and a mere list would occupy more space than can be 
devoted to this entire article. 

The administration of the food and drugs act, which is being more 
than liberally construed by that department in its administration, 
not only enables it to check the manufacture and sale of deleterious 
foods, but has inspired an enormous amount of constructive work 
along the lines of adding to the items of possible human food and the 
better and more healthful preparation of all food. As being directly 
in the line of safety work, the Bureau of Chemistry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has jurisdiction over all plants where grain or 
vegetable dusts become a source of danger to human life through 
possibility of explosion. 

The Forest Service emplo large numbers of men and expends 
great sums of money eauuaity in the prevention of forest fires and 
in the work of extinguishing them when they do occur. Few realize 
that during the past half century over 3,000 lives have been lost in 
forest fires. During the year 1921 there were 6,000 forest fires. 
Over 375,000 acres of national forest land were burned over; $532,511 
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was spent by the Government to fight these fires, and the total 
damage done amounted to $200,000. 

The Weather Bureau, embodying the practical application of 
meteorological science to the daily affairs of life, now shoots by wire- 
less telegraphy across the sea warnings to vessels of dangerous storms, 
outlining hurricane areas, and the general weather conditions, which 
mean so much to safety on the seas. The value of this service to our 
shipping interests, panos we — the coast line, has been more 
appreciated since the warning issued for the hurricane that passed 
over New Orleans on September 29, 1915, resulted in great saving of 
life and property. However, there is very little public appreciation 
as yet of the safety value of the Weather Bureau. With the entrance 
of the airplane into our social life not only for the purposes of the 
Post Office Department, but sooner or later for commercial purposes, 
the services of the bureau grow in value as they come to * appre- 
ciated. 

No effort is here made to give anything bordering upon a complete 
list or census of the governmental activities that might properly be 
classified as safety work. Only the names can be mentioned of such 
important functions as that of the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Department, which has for its object “the improvement of the means 
for navigating safely the vessels of the Navy and of the mercantile 
marine,” the Bureau of Standards, where practically all of the work 
must be so classified, since to standardize is to “‘safetyize.”’ 

[ should like to talk about the work of the Children’s Bureau and 
what it has done along the lines of safety in reducing the hazards of 
being born, in reducing infant mortality, and in saving the lives of 
mothers in that first and greatest work of the human race. I would 
like to say something of the work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in its attempts early and late to systematize and standardize the 
reporting of accidents so that the subject of accident prevention 
can be intelligently studied. I should like to mention the work of 
the Government bureaus and departments in aiding the development 
of standard codes to the end that we may intelligencize (1 don’t care 
whether Webster knew of this word or not) factory inspection. 

In this group working toward uniform codes I also dnd the Navy 
Department through its interest in the navy yards, the War Depart- 
ment through its interest in the effect of such codes upon the arse- 
nals, the Public Health Service through its interest in sanitation and 
hygienic conditions of industry, the Bureau of Standards through its 
interest in standardization, the Department of Labor through its 
interest in men. 

Some day a complete list of all governmental activities bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the development of that great human 
impulse which in its surgings has been called ‘“‘safety’’ should be 
made in order to develop an appreciation of the magnitude of what 
the Government is doing to voice its sincerity of interest, and thus 
inspire our citizens with more enthusiasm for safety effort. 
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Coke-oven Accidents in the United States During 1921. 


REPORT, by William W. Adams, of the United States Bureay 
A of Mines (Technical Paper 318), of the accidents at coke oy ons 
during the calendar year 1921 shows a lower fatality rate thay 
in any year since 1915 and, with the exception of 1920, a lower non- 
fatal injury rate for the same period. A reduction in the number 
of mockdbentia was to be ex ected: because of the industrial depression 
during the year, which had resulted in a reduced number of employ ees 
and a smaller aggregate number of shifts, but that the accident 
rates were actually lower in proportion to the amount of work done 
was considered to be a decidedly encouraging feature of a year of 
depression. 

According to the reports which are voluntarily furnished to the 
Bureau of Mines by owners and operators of coke ovens, there were 
17 men killed and 1,853 injured during the year, the accident rates 
being 1.23 killed and 133.62 injured per thousand full-time or 3()0- 
day workers. The average working force was 16,204 men, who worked 
on an average 257 days per man. 

The reports for 1921 covered the operations of 6,881 by-product 
ovens and 17,509 beehive ovens. The by-product industry employed 
10,193 men and the time worked averaged 325 days perman. Among 
these workers 12 were killed and 1,517 were aiubads showing rates of 
1.09 and 137.50, respectively, per 1,000 300-day workers, while in the 
beehive ovens 6,011 men were employed at an average of 141 days 
per man and there were 5 fatal accidents and 336 injuries, resulting 
in a rate of 1.76 killed and 118.52 injured per thousand employed. 

The following table shows the number and classification of injuries 
reported to the bureau for the six-year period 1916 to 1921: 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF INJURIES IN COKE OVENS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1916 to 1921. 








| 1916 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 





in te ee) be eee Ve ae En Bay | 45 























Serious injuries (time lost, more than 14 days): 
Permanent bility— 
NE eas oid hk W's < ahd as Saws b new deca pine 2 2 2 2 3 |. 
Ded nttnneaned cxnendes Hcdge chgtlede «re 81 72 73 121 76 | 24 
Oiei ei tiie bis. Sed a ea | 686) 735) 969) 790| 722 318 
Slight injuries (time lost, 1 to 14 days, ingusive) ...... 4,468 | 5,904} 6,748| 3,118] 2,614 1, 51 
Total injuries. ili, Wes et citien baie - 5,237 | 6,713 | 7,792| 4,031 | 3,415 | 1,33 
Total fatalities and injuries........................ 5,282 | 6,789 | 7,865 | 4,084) 3, 464 1, 870 
EES kc eth bandas nckebhecvtcedbes caes bes 31,603 | 32,417 | 32,389 | 28,741 | 28,139 | 16, 204 








1 Permanent total disability: Loss of both legs or arms, one leg and one arm, total loss of eyesight, paraly- 
sis, or other condition nently incapacitating a workman from doing any work ina gainful occupation 

2? Permanent partial disability: Loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or more (ves, 
po remem where ligaments are severed, or any 0’ injury known in surgery to be permanent )artial 
disability. 


The accident rates shown in the following table are based on the 
number of 300-day workers employed. The table shows the number 
of men employed, the average days of labor per year, the fatalities 
and injuries, and the rates per 1,000 300-day workers for the calendar 
years 1916 to 1921. 
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‘MBER OF EMPLOYEES, DAYS OF LABOR PERFORMED, FATALITIES AND INJURIES 
NU IN COKE OVENS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916 TO 1921. ; 





== 
Men employed. Number killed. | Number injured. 











Aver- a 
Days of 

Age Equiv- labor | 
days ony ~ Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
active. Bn alent in | performed. 300-day | Total. 300-day 


y . ; : 
workers. workers. workers. 








31,603 | 34,119 | 10,235,674 45 A 153. 49 
32,417 | 35,595 | 10, 678, 429 76 2.14 3] 188.59 
32, 389 35, 476 | 10,642, 688 73 2. 06 - 219. 64 
28, 741 27, 674 8, 302, 059 53 1, 92 | 31 | 145. 66 
28,139 | 29,921 | 8,976,214 49 | 1.64 | 3,415 114. 13 
Average for five years.... 30, 658 32,557 | 9, 767,013 59 | 1.81 | 5,438 167. 03 
O01... ceabdedancdbcctes’ 16,204} 13,868 | 4,160,298 17 1.23 | 1,853 133. 62 





























The principal causes of nonfatal accidents at all coke ovens were 
falling objects, burns, falls of persons, hand tools, haulage, and nails 
and splinters, in the order named, while the highest fatality rates 
were due to coke-drawing machines, falls of persons, and haulage 
equipment. In the following table the number of fatalities and 
injuries occurring during the year ending December 31, 1921, and the 
rate per 1,000 300-day workers are shown by causes. 


NUMBER OF FATALITIES AND INJURIES AND RATE PER 1,000 300-DAY WORKERS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1921, BY CAUSES. 


Killed. | Injured. 








| Rate | Rate 
r | per 1,000 | per 1,000 
Number. 300-day | Number. | 300-day 
| workers. | workers. 





Cars, lorries, and motors = 123 | 8. 87 
Railway cars and locomotives . 28 . 02 
Coke-drawing machines . 28 33 . 38 
Electricity . 21 51 
Pits tb inn cue Gah nes bet apaherr sages berenose rs of 204 .71 
Hand tools 182 | 3.12 

8 . 58 
226 | . 30 
Gas explosions 9 65 
Falling objects ‘ 229 . 51 
Nails, splinters, etc 56 . 04 
Run of coal or coke , 20 .44 
Other causes ; 51. 49 


33. 62 














Coal-dust Explosion Tests.’ 


HE results of a series of tests of coal-dust explosions, conducted 
by a he of the Bureau of Mines in their experimental mine 


near Pittsburgh, which were carried on during the years 1913 to 
1918, have been published recently. In the United States, during the 
years 1901 to 1910, the report states, there were 106 gas and dust 
explosions, each of which killed five or more men, in bituminous and 
subbituminous mines. A total of 3,296 were killed in these explo- 





_ 1U. 8. Bureau of Mines Bul. No. 167: Coal-dust explosion tests in the experimental mine, 1913 to 1918, 
inclusive. Washington, 1922. 
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sions. During the 10 years 1911 to 1920 there were 75 such cx. of «a 
plosions with 2,057 deaths—a reduction of 1,239 deaths when com. subb 
pared with the earlier period, although the average number of part 
miners and the average production had increased nearly one-half. miné 
Prior to a series of preliminary tests made in 1911 and 1912 there mort 
had been much skepticism among practical mining men as to the whil 
explosibility of coal dust, it having been considered that fire damp JM of t! 
or gases of unknown composition were the causes of these explosions bust: 
which had resulted in so much damage and loss of life. The violent HRM of fi 
explosions pp wee in these first tests, however, established the JB 20-1 
fact beyond dispute that dry coal dust in a mine is decidedly dan. WR rend 
“seen even without the presence of inflammable gas in the air. woul 
rom 1913 to May, 1918, 494 explosion tests were made in thie its W 
experimental mine, and while much information was obtained in Te 
regard to the starting, propagation, limitation, and prevention of J of ex 
coal-dust explosions, there are still many problems which are not [RR presé 
entirely solved. to ke 
The experimental mine was opened by the bureau in order to BRamor 
make large-scale explosion tests under actual mine conditions, as J to wi 
the enginéers of the bureau considered that while the tests made The ’ 
in steel-surface galleries in Great Britain, France, and Germany to ca 
were Of value, tem measures developed by the gallery ex- JB in so: 
periments should be confirmed or modified by actual mine tests. Th 
Coal dust is formed in a mine in a variety of ways. In drilling, ment 
the production of dust, although small, is unavoidable. Machine any « 
cutting also produces considerable unavoidable dust, as does blasting JM other 
and picking the coal by hand. Avoidable causes which produce a FR dust 
great deal of dust are overloaded cars and cars having spaces through JB does 
which the coal can fall, and the practice of using coal for ballasting. J wher 
Such coal is soon pulverized by the feet of men, horses, and mules JM the : 
and produces large quantities of dust. Coal dust at the working FRoccw 
face, therefore, can not be prevented, but it is possible almost ci- Ji sprin 
tirely to prevent its production and distribution in the entries. rock 
Coal dust will not explode unless ignited in the air, so that mines FM to ha 
which are free from fire damp and in which explosives are seldom used Fit cat 
are practically free from explosions. The sources of ignition of coal- J treats 
dust explosions in the United States, in the order of their impor- FM treat: 
tance, are as follows: cold ¥ 
1. Long-flame explosives. Te 
2. Ignition of bodies of fire damp. pina c 
(a) Ignition of fire damp by open lights. quant 
(b) Ignition of fire damp by grounding of electric wires. the a 
(ce) Ignition of fire damp by explosives. 2. ) 
(d) Ignition of fire damp by defective safety lamps or an opened safety lamp. "me 
(e) Ignition of po methane and distilled hydrocarbon gases—by mine tires. JP becau 
: Digect ignition of coal dust in air by electric arcing, as by the ‘‘short’’ from a dust | 
nm Di ect ignition of coal dust in air by an open lamp or torch. "Th 
In tests to determine whether or not explosions travel with the 
air, as had been believed to be the case, it was found that while Biyith ; 
the movement is slightly faster with the air current than against 
it the coal-dust explosions propagate in any direction in which there Beauton 
is coal dust of sufficient purity. The amount of coal dust. which Bihave. 
may propagate an explosion is only 0.05 ounce for each cubic foot 
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of-air space. Pure anthracite dust in air will not ignite, while dry 
subbituminous dust is highly explosive. In testing the size of 
particles of coal dust from different mines it was found that most 
mine road dust passing through a 20-mesh screen contained not 
more than 20 per cent that would pass through a 200-mesh screen, 
while 75 per cent of pulverized dust would pass through a screen 
of that size. The limit of explosibility when mixed with incom- 
bustible matter like shale dust varies according to the percentage 
Sof fine dust, 10 per cent of road dust which would pass through a 
900-mesh screen requiring the addition of 50 per cent of shale dust to 
render it inert, while 20-mesh rib or timber dust of which 40 per cent 
would pass through a 200-mesh screen requires the addition of twice 
its weight in shale dust in order to prevent explosion. 

Tests of the efficacy of wetting the dust in mines in the prevention 
of explosions showed that it is necessary that no dry dust should be 
present anywhere and the watering must be done frequently enough 
to keep the old dust wet and to wet the new dust before any large 
amount has accumulated. As pure coal dust is exceedingly difficult 
to wet, it is necessary to mix it with rock dust or deliquescent salts. 
The watering method, however, requires much attention and is likely 
to cause a sense of security when there is a dangerous amount of dust 
in some parts of the mine. 

The control of propagation of an explosion through the establish- 
ment of so-called dustiess zones or of watered or wet zones, if there is 
any dust on the ribs or timbers, was found to be impossible. On the 
other hand, the flame of explosions can be limited by the use of rock- 
dust barriers of different types or by rock dusting. While the bureau 
does not advocate changing from watering to rock dusting in a mine 
where it is shown that the dust is kept wet, still a number of 
the most disastrous explosions in this country, it is said, have 
occurred in mines which have been considered well equipped with 
sprinklers, force tank cars, and humidifying methods. The use of 
rock dust in this country has been so limited that it can not yet be said 
to have proved an absolute protection. Its greatest advantage is that 
it can be used in every entry and that under ordinary conditions a 
treated entry will remain safe for a considerable period without further 
treatment, while in a mine using the watering method a single day in 
cold weather in which the dust is not watered may render it dangerous. 

Tests have shown that a given percentage of incombustible material 
sin a dust mixture will prevent the propagation of an explosion. The 

uantity of rock dust needed in any given place depends therefore upon 
the amount of coal dust that is present or may be deposited in the 
immediate future. Objection has been made to the use of rock dust 
because of the alleged danger to miners’ lungs, but pulverized shale 
dust has been shown by British commissions investigating this point 
not to be injurious. 

The use of shale dust in an amount equal to or ranging to twice the 
amount of coal dust does not require the mechanical mixing of theshale 
with the coal dust, as the air waves advancing before an explosion raise 
0th the coal dust and shale dust into suspension and they are thus 
automatically mixed in the air. It is, however, considered safer to 
have the shale dust in the top layer. 
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Other tests have been made on a variety of barriers the purpose ¢ 
which is to launch into the air the rock dust or shale dust on the barrie. 
by the violent air waves which always immediately precede an explosiy, JR and 
flame. The inert dust absorbs heat and separates individual particles HP acti 
of coal dust by a screen of incombustible dust. If sufficient inert dus BP ith 
is thus automatically put into the air it has been found that it wij BY jay 
sieges arate the most violent as well as the weaker explosions. TT). HF yyo1 
use of barriers instead of rendering coal dust inert by water or rock N 
dusting is not advocated by the bureau but it does consider they MM trai: 
valuable as additional precautions. © oral 

Further tests on most of these questions are contemplated as wel IRM ctall 
as on problems which have as yet received little attention, with th— 
possible result, it is stated, that modifications in the systems use« and JR) whic 
in those proposes for safeguarding against explosions may be sliow J sulp 
to be desirable. © nox 
= The 
® tain 

Gas Masks and Respirators for Use in Railroad Tunnels.’ F — 

» Por 

SERIES of tests by engineers of the United States Buresw of Ry sma! 

A Mines have been made for the purpose of devising a mas\ {0 JR sorb 
the protection of train crews in passing through railroad tun By ent | 

nels. Analyses were also made of tunnel atmospheres in orcer ty fh) abso 
determine the. amount of dangerous gases present. Recent investi. {By rubb 
gation has shown that the Army gas mask while affording protec. atta 
tion from all the gases met in warfare does not protect against all Myeye } 
gases met in industry, particularly against carbon monoxide ani : 
against such common industrial gases as illuminating gas, natura! gas 
and ammonia. Work has been done by the bureau on a “ universal’ By Alth 
mask which would protect the wearer against all the gases commonly Ry d0es 
met and a light-weight form of this mask has been developed for tle Th 
use of city firemen. ping 1 

The air in a railroad tunnel is affected by the flue gases and smoke JR gerol 
particles from the steam locomotive and the amount of such gass fi) altho 
present varies with the coal used, the method of firing, and the exces Buta 
of air admitted to the fire box. The dangerous products resulting —)! © | 
from combustion of the fuel are carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, migh 
and sulphur dioxide. Immediately after firing these gases are preseut J that 
in greater quantities, and for this reason firing of locomotives is se| om rh 
done ge before entering or while passing through a tunnel. Carbot =~ 
dioxide, it is stated, is one of the least troublesome of tunnel gases thir 
since about 3 per cent in the atmosphere can be breathed wit|ouRycorre: 
noticeable effect and it is not asphyxiating until it reaches more t)arfR_"0n | 
6 per cent, a point which is unlikely to be reached in railroad tunnels y2gain 

e percentage of sulphur dioxide also is never large enough ‘o fh ?°0com 
dangerous but it causes much discomfort because of its iritating 
effect. on the eyes and throat. Other sources of irritation in locome 
tive smoke are solid particles of ash, cinders, soot, tar, and vapors h 
While none of these substances are poisonous they are extremel 

able when mixed with exhaust steam and breathed at w 
uncomfortably high temperature. The temperatures in the locom 


. United States Bureau of Mines Technical Paper 202: Tests of gas masks aud respirators for protccti# [Mines 
from locomotive smoke in railroad tunnels with analyses of tunnel stmospheres. *’Washington, 1922. and ] 
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tive cab were found to range from 50° to 100° F. higher than the 
normal tunnel atmosphere due to the heat radiated from the boiler 
and firebox together with the hot smoke and exhaust steam. In 
actual temperature tests a maximum of 131° F. was registered, 
although it was considered that sometimes the temperatures must 
have been much higher owing to the lag in registration of the ther- 
mometer. 

Numerous cases, both -in this country and abroad, are cited of 
train crews or workmen being overcome by heat and flue gases, gen- 
S crally when heavy trains with more than one locomotive became 
stalled. 

Experiments were made with three types of gas masks, two of 
which, the Army mask and a pocket canister, gave protection from 
sulphur dioxide, smoke, cinders, and all flue gases except carbon mo- 
noxide, and the third of which included carbon monoxide protection. 
The pocket canister, which was found perfectly satisfactory, con- 
Stained a granular mixture of charcoal and soda lime, the soda lime 
granules containing a mixture of caustic soda, slaked lime, and 
} Portland cement. The bottom of the canister is perforated with 
small holes with a screen to retain the charcoal and soda-lime ab- 
sorbent. A piece of Turkish toweling is placed on top of the absorb- 
ent to act as a filter and a stiff wire screen is held rigidly upon the 
absorbent by springs. The canister is held in the mouth by thin 
rubber leaves and each canister has clips for closing the nostrils 
attached to it by cords. Rubber-edged goggles were found to prevent 
eye irritation from the sulphur dioxide. 

The engineers and firemen have been accustomed in going through 
tunnels to breathe through handerchiefs stuffed into their mouths. 
» Although this gives some relief from the heat and smoke particles it 
does not serve For the choking gases and vapors. 

The tests which were made under the ordinary conditions prevail- 
ing in both ventilated and unventilated tunnels did not show dan- 
gerous percentages of carbon dioxide or carbon monoxide present, 
although there was always enough sulphur dioxide to be extremely 
irritating. It is considered that while it is possible that in the event 
of a train being stalled men using the charcoal and soda-lime canister 
might be asphyxiated by carbon monoxide, this hazard is so unusual 
that ordinarily it is not necessary to carry protection against this gas. 

The pocket canisters are much more convenient to carry than the 
Army gas masks but as they contain only from one-fourth to one- 
third. the quantity of absorbent their capacity for holding gas is 
correspondingly reduced. They are, however, a satisfactory protec- 
tion against mild concentrations of poisonous gases and vapors and 
against coarse dust and the large carbonized particles present in 
ocomotive smoke. 


Metalliferous Mine Accidents in Colorado, 1920 and 1921. 


N MONG the tabular statements published in the annual report 
of the Colorado Bureau of Mines for the year 1921 is the fol- 
lowing in which the fatal and serious accidents in the metal 


i e quarries, mills, and smelters of the State are shown for 1920 
and 1921; 
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DAYS OF EMPLOYMENT IN AND ABOUT METAL MINES, MILLS, SMELTERS, AND Op. I {ures 
RIES, AND NUMBER OF MEN KILLED AND SERIOUSLY INJURED PER 10,000 DA\s is 
EMPLOYMENT IN 1920 AND 1921. of re 
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Effects of Fatigue and Temperature on Causation of Industria] J reduc 


Accidents, Great Britain. _ 
a 


A RECENTLY published British report! gives the results of HM "8° 





studies of the influence of temperature and other conditions MM {2 
on the frequency of industrial accidents and of the relation I 2V°! 
of fatigue and accuracy to speed and duration of work. In a study J ot" 
by the Health of Munition Workers’ Committee in 1918 it was shown §& P°™ 
that the temperature of workshops exercised a very marked influence jj! ‘¢ 
upon the accident incidence. In the present investigation a con- B* * © 
tinuous temperature record was kept for a nine-month period in a 9 te 
factory making 9.2-inch howitzer shells, and for a twelve-month qe’. 
period in a factory making 6-inch shells. As cuts formed over 70 TE tests of 
er cent oi all the accidents treated and as they afford a reliable J reverse 
indication of accident frequency since nearly all persons thus injured % ™s" 
report for treatment, the accident records were confined to this form ies 
of injury. In the first factory it was found that both men and women meer 
experienced a minimum nanibes of cuts at 70° to 74° F. with a sharp In vi 
rise in the number at higher temperatures. At temperatures below 9% cu 
70° to 74° there was a gradual increase in accident frequency which [nay 1, 
reached its maximum for both men and women at 50° to 54°. no I whethe 
temperature lower than 50° being recorded. While the processes of J mornin 
manufacture in the two factories are very similar, they take about 
twice as long for the larger sized shell, so that there is usually 
more waiting and standing about in this factory. This was con- 
sidered to account in part for the fact that in the 6-inch shell 
factory the minmum accident frequency was at temperatures rane- 
ing from 65° to 69°, the differences in the methods of heating also 
being considered a factor in this result. The highest accident rate 
was found to be at the same temperatures as at the first factory, 
50° to 54°, with a slight reduction in the accident rates at lower 
temperatures. This reduction in the rates at the lowest tempers 





! Great Britain. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 19: Twocontributions to the study 0 
accident causation. London, 1922. General series No. 7. 
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tures was considered to be due probably to insufficiency in the number 
of records or to the fact that in very cold weather the production 
rate and with it the liability to accidents was likely to be reduced. It 
js pointed out in this connection that the best temperature for ac- 
cident prevention is not necessarily the best one for working efficiency, 
although there is no exact information as to what constitutes the best 
temperature for work ory different degrees of exertion. Ac- 
cidents increased with thé fall of temperature at about the same 
rate among both men and women, averaging about 35 per cent more 
accidents at-the maximum than at the minimum temperature. 

The hourly incidence of accidents in the day shift at the projectile 
factory followed closely the variations in output. They were a at 
first, reached their maximum in the middle of the shift, and were then 
gradually reduced. The night-shift accidents, however, showed no 
relation to output, being greatest during the first hour of work, after 
which there was a sharp decrease. Psychical factors were considered 
to contribute to this result. The influence of fatigue in causing ac- 
cidents was evident in the 6-inch shell factory as a reduction in the 
hours from 61 to 394 per week for women was followed by a large 
reduction in the number of accidents. 

The study of the relation of fatigue and accuracy to speed and 

duration of work presents data bearing on the extent to which inac- 
curacy of movement depends upon the rate of movement or upon 
fatigue. In all the experiments two tests of muscular precision 
involving eye-hand coordination were used, and while the results 
obtained were not considered conclusive since modification of the ex- 
periments might show more or less different results, the data given 
in the report show that— 
* * * (1) An increase in rate of movement (for certain rates used) causes an 
increase in the inaccuracy of movement, and that the faster the rate in operation 
at any time, the greater in general is the increase in inaccuracy produeed by any unit 
increase in rate; (2) continuous work for several hours (in one case for 34 hours) with 
tests of motor precision fails to show a gradual increase in inaccuracy but the very 
reverse, the resulting inaccuracy curve being almost the exact opposite of the typical 
industrial accident curve for the morning hours; (3) a curve for inaccuracy of movement, 
broadly similar to the typical industaal; accident curve for the morning hours, can be 
experimentally obtained by gradually increasing the rate of movement in a morning 
period of continuous work with motor precision tests. 

In view of what is known concerning hourly variations in speed of production, the 
conclusion suggested by these results is that the principal factor in the hourly varia- 
tions in the number of industrial accidents is not ‘“fatigue,’’ but rate of wogk. There 
may be hours of the workday for which this conclusion is not true, and the question 


whether this is so or not is highly important; but the conclusion seems true for the 
morning hours at least. 







































































WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





Recent Compensation Reports. 


. Hawaii. 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Law of Hawaii, 1915, establishes 
T separate industrial accident boards for each of the four coun. 
ties of the Territory. By far the greater part of the industry 

and population comes under the jurisdiction of the Honolulu board, 
covering the Island of Oahu. ‘This board reports for the year ending 
June 30, 1922, a total of 2,584 accidents, of which 1,714 were minor, 
i. e., the disability did not exceed 7 days, so that no compensation 
was required. However, in a number of these, wages were paid 
during the whole of the disability period. In 826 cases there was 
total disability varying from 10 days to 3 months, and in 23 the 
disability had not yet terminated. ere was 1 case of permanent 
total disability, while 20 accidents were fatal. Disability cases, | ,()() 
in number, called for awards amounting to $29,358; while for per. 
manent partial disability (65 claims) $28,182.72 was paid in add: 
g the permanent partial 
status. In addition to the above, $2,259.10 was paid out for medical 


tion to $2,808.77 for total disability prece 


and hospital expenses, making a total of $33,250.59. 


Awards in death cases amounted to $36,503.91, medical, hospital, 
and burial expenses bringing the total up to $37,528.36. The total 
awards for all classes amounted to $94,004.63, besides $33,197.91 for 
medical and hospital expenses. Medical and hospital expenses pro- 
vided by sugar plantations and by the city and county of Honolulu 


are not included in the above. 


The Hawaii board reported 928 accidents, the majority of which 
were minor cases. Six were fatal and 84 necessitated loss of time 
rangingdrom 1 to3 months. The Maui board reported 767 accidents, 
212 of which caused disability of more than 7 days’ duration, besides 
134 pending, and 7 fatalities. The total compensation paid for 
disabilities was $5,191.78, nearly all of which is by self-insuring 


concerns. The board in Kauai reported 187 accidents, 5 of which 
were fatal. Compensation was reported in 66 cases. 


Kentucky. 


‘THE Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation Board has recently issued 

its fifth annual report, covering the year ending June 30, 1921. 
The compensation statute, according to the report, seems to be satis 
factory in its workings, judging from the few complaints that have 
reached the board, and during the year there has been a large increas 
in the number of employers who have elected to operate under the 
act. Of the 8,566 employers who have accepted the act since | 
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inception, only 52 have withdrawn and of these many have either 
gone out of business or have reaccepted the act under a new name. 
* Risks are divided into two groups for insurance rating purposes— 
coal mining and industrial. Mane rates are dealt with as a single 
class, While industrial risks are divided into 953 separate classes 
with varying basic rates. A request to the board for an increase in 
rates allowed insurance carriers was followed by an investigation 
which resulted, first, in a refusal to allow the increase, and second, 
on further investigation in a downward revision of the existing 
rates. The basic coal mine rate was reduced from $3.65 to $3.40, 
and the minimum rate from $2.75 to $2.50. In the revision of 
industrial rates the basic rates on 495 classifications were decreased, 
and 362 were increased, while on 96 the old rate was retained. The 
net result as regards industrial risks was an average about equal to 
the old rate, but taking into consideration the increased benefits 
under the 1920 amendment to the act, there is an average decrease; 
while on the same basis the decrease in the coal-mining rate is 
greater than appears from the reduction of premiums. 

The report shows the number of employers electing each year, the 
number in 1921 being greater than for any previous year except the 
first, being 1,765 as against 1,126 last year and 807 in the year pre- 
ceding that. The number of accidents reported in 1921 (fiscal year) 
was 16,909 as compared to 16,155 in the previous year. Several 
financial statements and a number of tables of accidents are given. 
The accident data are not classified, being merely detailed state- 
ments as to the number of accidents reported from each of the 
various industries with classifications according to cause, 86 causes 


being named. <A statement is made of the number of cases in which 
agreements were approved for gern periods of compensation, of 


the nature of injury indicated by the agreements approved, etc. 
The lack of classification makes any comparisons with other reports 
impossible, nor can any summary be made of the figures for the 
State itself. The total compensation agreed upon was $446,734.81, 
while the amounts arrived at under written awards total $184,821.93. 
The number of persons injured at different ages and the weekly wages 
of those injured are also given in another section, the largest number 
(1,532) receiving $30 per week. 

Recommendations to the legislature include one for the transfer 
of the control of rates to the insurance department of the State, 
leaving the compensation board free to devote its entire time to the 
administration of the other provisions of the act. Recommenda- 
ions made in the last report are repeated in regard to the clarifica- 
ion of the situation as to the maximum weekly benefit. The 
original allowance of $12 was in some sections of the act changed to 
$15 in 1920, but others were left unchanged, resulting in a confused 
and complicated system which the board recommends should be 
orrected so as to provide a uniform maximum of not less than $15 


ber week. 
Nebraska. 


HE Department of Labor of Nebraska has issued a typewritten 
report showing the activities of the compensation division for 

he six months ending December 30, 1922, and a résumé of activities 
or the four-year period 1919 to 1922. A report for the calendar 
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year 1922 is also given. This later report shows 13,932 first report, 
and 11,629 final reports during the year; 2,303 cases are therefoy 
pending. Lump-sum settlements, 40 in number, involved ty 
amount of $64,551.79. The total compensation paid during {}, 
year was $526,715.46, besides medical and hospital expenses amoun;. 
mg fo $181,231.56, or a total of $707,947.02. 

he number of accidents for the year is the greatest reported dyp. 
ing the history of the law, but only ts a rather small margin as ther 
were 13,676 in 1920 and 13,293 in 1917. However, the compeng. 
tion paid is greater by more than $120,000 than the amount pai 
in 1920, while in 1917 it was but $101,204.51, besides medical, ete. 
expenses. 

uring the last four years compensation has been paid when diy. 
as well as medical and hospital expenses, in approximately 47 (0) 
cases ‘‘without a dispute”; investigations by adjusters of insurance 
companies or by self-insured employers have followed rather thay 
preceded the grant of medical attention. ‘If compensation wa; 
coming to the injured worker it was paid at the end of the second 
week following the accident, as sawided by law.” 

The number of cases coming before the commissioner on contest 
has greatly increased, but 74 being heard during the years 1917-15, 
while during the four years 1919 to 1922 the commissioner passed oy 
774 contested cases. 


Pennsylvania. 
Report of Bureau of Workmen's Compensation, 1922. 


"THE Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation of the Department of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania has furnished in typewritten 
form a summary report of the accidents, etc., during the calendar year 
1922, together with data covering the period of the operation of the 
law, from January 1, 1916, to December 31, 1922. The numboer of 
_ accidents reported in 1922 was 146,255, anincrease of 6,058 as compared 
with the previous year, but nearly 40,000 less than in 1918, and more 
than 100,000 less than in 1916, when 255,616 were reported. — [lov- 
ever, the number of compensable accidents was greater in |°2) 
(86,367) than in any other year with the exception of 1920, when 
93,598 were found compensable. The total number of accidents 
reported since the compensation law became effective is 1,282,315. 
atal cases in 1922 aggregated 1890, of which 732 were in the 
industrial group, 809 in the mining industry, and 349 in the public 
service group. The number of fatal accidents last year was the 
smallest for any year since the inception of the act, despite tlic fact 
that there was a serious cntehannbe in the Cambria County coil 
mines in which 77 persons were killed. Expenses of this accident are 
said by ‘‘a conservative estimate’’ to be $225,000. So far as recoris 
to date disclose there were 31 widows, 10 mothers, 9 fathers, and 0: 
boys and 45 girls under 16 who were beneficiaries under the agree 
ments approved by the board. | 
The number of agreements for the payment of compensation 
approved Fie year was 62,73, including 1,565 fatal and | 17) 
permanent disability cases. Of this latter group total disability 
was due in 14 cases to the loss of both eyes; 5 to the loss of both hands; 
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1 to the loss of both arms; 6 to the loss of both feet; 3 to the loss of 
| both legs; and 34 to miscellaneous causes. 

The total one eee incurred by all agreements was $10,853,344, 
distributed as follows: Fatal cases, $5,062,490; permanent disability, 
¢2,226,364; temporary disability, $3,564,490. The total compensation 
incurred during the history of the act is $69,892,995. 

The average compensation per case of death in 1922 was $3,497.50 
in 1,444 cases. In 3,180 cases there were no dependents, the average 
payment in such cases being $97.96. 

A series of tables shows for each principal member the total number 
of agreements and awards and the total compensation incurred for 
dismemberment during the history of the act. The average in 3,905 
cases of loss of eye was $1,334; these include 99 cases in which both 
eyes were lost. For the loss of a hand (including 12 cases in which 
both hands were lost) the average in 1,649 cases was $1,727; for the 
loss of an arm (including one loss of both arms) an average of $2,070 
in 517 cases; for the loss of a foot (including 15 cases in which both 
feet were lost), $1,551 in 859 cases; for the loss of a leg (including 15 
cases in which both legs were lost), $2,041 in 650 cases. 

Temporary disabilities were compensated to the number of 60,055; 
the average compensation for the 7 years has been $47 each in 427,266 
cases. 

During 1922 contested cases were assigned to referees in 2,388 
instances; in 886, awards were approved; in 539, they were disallowed; 
while 809 cases were dismi and 157 withdrawn. Petitions for 
modification, review, termination, and reinstatement of agreements 
amounted to 2,077; of these 1,154 were granted and 894 refused, 


leaving 29 pending. 

The compensation bureau maintains an adjustment division 
consisting of a force of eight men with headquarters in four principal 
industrial centers and the chief adjuster at the capital. ‘‘The services 
of these adjusters have been the means of settling many disputed 
cases, Which otherwise would have resulted in << yer and legal 


expense to employers and employees.’’ A plea is made for an increase 
in the number of these men by whose activities the number of dis- 
puted claims “could be materially reduced.’’ The total number of 
cases investigated and adjusted in 1922 was 3,803; compensation 
agreements were secured and approved in 1,626 instances; in 218 cases 
noncompensable accidents were adjusted; in 154, interstate commerce 
cases were settled under the Federal Liability Act, not coming under 
the compensation statute; in 259, fatal cases were investigated and 
closed in which no dependents were found, etc. There were 159 cases 
on hand at the close of the year. 

A division of exemption and insurance considers the application of 
persons desiring self-insurance. ‘There were 514 applications during 
the year, chiefly among the larger employers. Tn normal times 
t the self-insured companies have two-thirds of the accidents of the 
State. No employee in Pennsylvania has ever suffered the loss of 
any or all of his compensation due to the failure of a self-insurer to 
m7 with the provisions set forth in his application for exemption. ’’ 

The law of Pennsylvania requires each employer either to insure 
his liability or obtain exemption, and an amendment of 1921 pre- 
scribes a penalty of $1 per day for each employee during the con- 
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tinuance of the failure of the employer to take the required steps, 
The effort to reduce the number of rejections of the compensation 
act to a minimum has resulted in a reduction of these rejections to 
75 companies, the majority of which employ but one person or “are 
in extremely nonhazardous industries.’’ The penalizing amend- 
ment above referred to is said to have aided particularly in the success 
of this effort. 


Report of State Workmen's Insurance Fund, 1921. 


The manager of the State Workmen’s Insurance Fund of Penn- 
sylvania has issued a condensed financial statement of the fund 
as. of December 31, 1921. This shows assets aggregating $5,657. 
952.67. The various classes of reserves aggregate $2,748,045; other 
liabilities are incurred in the 1922 premium paid in advance, amount- 
ing to $205,641.55, showing a surplus of $2,704,266.12. 

e statement bears the announcement that initial rates of the 
fund are 10 per cent below those of other carriers, so that compari- 
sons as to expense ratio must be made with that in mind. A table 
is presented showing earned premium, incurred expenses, expense 
ratio, and interest ratio; for all carriers in the State writing over 
$300,000 of industrial compensation insurance, and over $200,(00 
of coal mine compensation insurance. The State fund is one of the 
four leading insurance carriers in industrial insurance, and one of 
two in coal mining. The largest amount of earned premium was 
received by the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association Casualty 
Insurance Co., the amount being $2,284,890 with an expense ratio 
of 17 per cent and interest ratio of 5.8 per cent. The next largest 
premium was $2,171,804, written by the Travelers’ Insurance (o.; 
this had an expense ratio of 44.8 and an insurance ratio of 5. The 
third company in rank was the Aetna Life Insurance Co. with an 
earned premium amounting to $1,155,204, an expense ratio of 44.9, 
and an interest ratio of 4.6. The State fund had earned premiums 
amounting to $1,153,724, with an expense ratio of 18.2 and an interest 
ratio of 12.5. The next highest company had earned premiums 
amounting to $899,495. Expense ratios ranged from 89.2 to 17 per 
cent, noted for the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association Casualty 
Insurance Co. | 

In coal mining the Associated Companies was the largest carrier, 
with $1,523,090 earned premiums, an expense ratio of 37, and an 
interest ratio of 5. The State fund comes next with $1,183,215 
earned premiums, an expense ratio of 22, and an interest ratio of 
12.5. e next highest company had an earned premium of $580,521. 
Expense ratios ranged from 42 to 22. 

he statement was made that if insurance had been written at 
stock company rates, the expense ratio of the State fund would have 
been 16.5 per cent (the lowest) of industrial premiums and 20 per 
cent of coal mining premiums. The high ratio of interest earnings 
to premium income reduces the actual expense ratio of the State fund 
to 5.7 per cent of industrial premiums and 9.5 per cent of coal mine 
premiums, placing the expense ratio for the State fund in a class 
entirely by itself. e 
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Tennessee. 


HE Bureau of Factory and Workshop Inspection of Tennessee is 
charged with the administration of the compensation act of this 
State, and it includes in its ninth annual report a brief statistical state- 
ment of the accidents reported from July 1, 1920, to December.31, 1921, 
a period of 18 months, classified according to source and nature of the 
injuries and the amount of compensation paid. The number of acci- 
dents was 25,370, involving compensation amounting to $311,851.06. 
The accidents for the year July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1921, numbered 
17,189, of which 3,139 were compensated, calling for $249,999 in 
benefits. For the last 6 months of 1921 the number of accidents was 
8,181, of which 1,347 were found compensable, calling for $61,852.06. 
Of the total number of accidents for the 18 months, 17,858 are re- 
orted as occurring in manufacturing. Coal mines are not covered 
be the act except by election, and the statistics indicate only a slight 
election to come under the act, all mines (iron, copper, zinc, phos- 
phate, and coal) furnishing but 1,884 accidents, only slightly above 
the number in lumber (1,684) and foundries (1,662). These three 
groups are included under the classification ‘ Manufactures.” 


United States. 


THE United States Employees Compensation Commission’s latest 

report covers the year ending June 30, 1922, being the sixth 
annual report. The accident data chiefly relate to the experience of 
the calendar year 1921, covering cases upon which final action was 
taken during that year. 

The custom of preceding years in making specific recommendations 
for amendatory legislation 1s not followed, but emphasis is laid upon 
the need of thorough investigations, demands for which “‘have been 
throughout the year past greatly in excess of the powers of the com- 
mission’s Reaited force.’’ It is also pointed out that amounts “likely 
to be paid as compensation because of lack of sufficient investigation 
are many times in excess of the possible cost of the making of proper 
investigations.” 

The rapid readjustment of working forces in the various depart- 
ments following the war led to a considerable scattering of claimants, 
with corresponding difficulties of investigations and reports; the 
making of claims has also been affected. In this connection the 
hardship resulting from the requirement of notice of claim within 
one year is referred to, but ‘‘in view of the expressed time limitation 
of the compensation act it is not possible to grant relief in these 
cases.’ In connection with the above, note may be made, though 
not referred to in the report, of an amendment to the twentieth 
section of the act, approved June 13, 1922. This extends the period 
for ey | original claims of civilian employees of the expeditionary 
forces of the United States serving outside the territory of the United 
States, and sustaining injury during the period of the Great War, 
for a term of one year after the passage of this act. 

_A third point that is dwelt upon at some length is injuries as dis- 
tinguished from accidents. The policy of the commission to construe 
the term ‘personal injuries” as covering not only accidents, but also 
“any bodily injury or disease due to the performance of duties and 
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causing incapacity for work” is set forth. There is also a detailed 
table showing injuries caused by poisonous and corrosive subst:1c¢x 
and occupational diseases. The showing in this connection is purely 
factual in form, but is in effect a cogent argument in behalf of th 
inclusion of such injuries under the act. : 

Table 1 of the statistical presentation shows the number of injuries 
reported and claims received from the enactment of the law, Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, to September 30, 1922. The number for the calenctg; 
year 1921 was 18,390, as against 20,080 for the preceding year, , 
decrease of 8.4 per cent. The number of claims received was § |(\7 
of which 310 were for death. There were 10,932 claims in 192(). of 
which 427 were for death. The monthly data for the nine mont) 
of 1922 show uniformly a decrease from the previous year in sv fa; 
as claims are Sie aoa g and in five months for the number of injuries 
reported. 

e second table shows the number of injuries, by extent of cis. 
ability, for each department or important bureau or establishmen 
during the calendar year 1921. The injury hazard naturally varies 
greatly in the different departments according to the nature of ihe 
work; there is also a great difference in the number of employees, 
For these reasons a mere enumeration of the number of persons 
injured in each department lacks the significance that it would have 
if numbers and occupations were more fully set forth. However, it 
is obvious that in the navy yards and arsenals, and in the railway 
mail service there is a greater hazard than in the offices in which 
clerical employees predominate. The Department of Agriculture 
reports 423 injuries, of which 8 were fatal; of these, 217 with 4 
fatalities were in the Forest Service. In the Department of (om- 
merce there were 163 injuries, 6 being fatal; of these, 91 were in 
lighthouse. operations, all fatalities occurring in that connection. 

e Government Printing Office reports 75 injuries, 1 fatal. In the 
Interior Department there were 553 injuries and 12 fatalitics: o/ 
these, 313 with 5 deaths were in the Reclamation Service. In the 
Department_of Labor there were 66 injuries reported, 1 of them heing 
fatal. The Navy Department reported 2,802 injuries, of which 36 wore 
fatal; of these, 2,272 injuries and 27 fatalities were in the navy yaris. 
The Post Office Department ranks next to highest with 3,592 injuries 
and 51 deaths. e city mail service (outdoor) is rire ree Ry for 
1,892 injuries and 15 isa thes, while the aerial service is charged wit! 57 
injuries, 15 of which were fatal. The Treasury Department repori«( 
759 injuries, 25 being fatal; the largest number of injuries occurring 
in the Bureau of Engraving and rn (261), though a slight 
majority of the fatalities (13) was in the Internal Revenue Servi. 
The War Department shows the highest number of injuries, 4.()\'s. 
and also of deaths, 114. The Engineering Department is charged 
with 1,483 injuries and 62 deaths, and the Quartermaster Departino! 
with 1,232 injuries and 31 deaths; the Ordnance ranks next wit! 
1,029 injuries, though but 13 deaths were reported. The Shipping 
Board shows a high rate of fatalities compared with the total num)er 
of injuries, there being 50 fatal cases out of 177 injuries reported 
This is doubtless due to the nature of the employment, which incl 1c: 
a number of sailors on vessels, who are subject to the seamen’s rivhts 
of care, cure, and continuance of wages for the term of the voyage. 
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This would dispose of a large number of temporary disability cases, 
so that there would be either claim nor report of the injury. The 
orand total is 12,906 injuries, of which 310 resulted in death, 89 in 
permanent total disability, 571 in permanent partial disability, and 
11.936 in temporary total disability. 

Of this latter group, 2,231 recovered within 3 days, while 2,435 
returned to work within 4 to 7 days, inclusive. The number whose 
disability continued from 8 to 14 days was 2,552; from 15 to 21 days, 
1.335; from 22 to 28 days, 826; and over 28 days, 2,557. 

A similar distribution to that used in the foregoing table is followed 
in Table 3, which shows the number of injuries and duration of dis- 
ability for tabulatable accidents and awards for compensated cases. 
The data here given are affected by the fact that in the Government 
service the grant of annual leave is availed of in a number of cases, 
thus securing the continuance of full wages for such period as the 
employee may elect up to the statutory allowance. This renders 
the figures for awards incomparable with the results under State 
laws where employees involved have only the award under the com- 
pensation statute. Thus, when only the compensated cases are con- 
sidered, 5.6 per cent of the time lost in 1920 was covered by leave with 
pay, while for 1921, 7.2 per cent was thus cared for. In a very consid- 
erable number of cases no claim is filed, the commission being able to 
render ‘‘no entirely satisfactory explanation” for such failure. Of the 
total number of temporary total disabilities disposed of during the cal- 


' endar year 1921, 11,936 in number, 6,502 were followed by compensa- 


tion, 2,730 were cared for by absence with pay, while in 518 cases, with 
a total duration of 5,684 days, no claim was filed. In 2,186 cases 
disability continued for not more than 3 days, the total being 4,502 
days’ disability. The average days’ duration of all cases was 24, and 
of compensated cases 37; while the average award, which does not 


) include the amount of leave with pay, was $66.70. 


Other tables show the number of permanent partial disabilities 
with duration and awards for compensated cases; medical payments 
for each department and office; total medical payments in all cases 


' included in annual reports from September 7, 1916, to December 31, 


1921; permanent partial disabilities by location for the same period; 
nature of injury with resulting disability for the calendar year 1921; 
nonfatal cases showing results in cases with infection; distribution of 
accidents aecording to the duration of disability and extent of 
permanent disability; duration of disability in cases of temporary 
total disability; comparison of wage loss and compensation paid; 
deaths with and without dependents and value of awards; widows to 
whom compensation was awarded for the period of the law; cessation 
of dependency of widows for the same period; duration of widow- 
hood in cases of remarriage; remarriage rates by ages of widows for 
a six-year period; summary of awards and valuations for the calendar 
year 1921; and injuries caused by poisonous and corrosive substances 
and occupational diseases. 

Permanent partial disabilities, reported in Table 4, are treated 
under the Federal statute in a different method from that used by 
most of the States. Payment is made for the term of permanent 
disability, but on return to work without loss of wage the case is con- 
sidered closed. However, subsequent loss of earnings due to the same 
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injury may lead to a reopening of the case despite its apparent term). 
nation. In 1921, 277 dismemberment cases were closed in the above 
sense, showing an average duration of time lost, 106 days. Of these. 
230 were compensated For an average of 124 days and an average 
award of $713.36. In 29 cases the time loss was covered by leave, jy 
7 others no claim was filed, in 4 disability caused less than 3 days Jos. 
of time, and in 7 no time was lost. Besides these there were 29° 
cases of loss of function only, with an average time loss of 300 days. 
of these, 267 were compensated for an average of 327 days each, the 
average award being $1,462.08. There were 26 cases not compen- 
sated for the same reasons as above, 17 by reason of being covered 
by leave. 

The Federal statute bases compensation on the salary, giving two- 
thirds pay up to $100, so that the maximum benefit is $66.67 per 
month. A table is given showing a comparison between wage loss 
and compensation paid, from which it appears that for the 6,502 
compensated cases in 1921 there was a wage loss of $1,000,640.52, 
while compensation amounted to $433,698.55, or but 43.34 per cent 
of the wage loss. This slightly exceeds the percentage in 1920, when 
it was but 41.18. ‘For the higher paid employees the percentace 
of the wage loss received as compensation was considerably below 
40 per cent; in. other words, the employee’s money loss of wages 
because of injuries greatly exceeds the compensation cost to the 
Government.”’ 

Of 310 fatal cases passed upon by the commission in 1921, 60 were 
without dependents, while 250 left dependents of various classes, 
totaling 537. Of these, 162 were widows, 131 were sons under 1s 
years of age, and 132 were daughters under the same age, while 
dependents over 18 years of age and incapable of self-support were 
10 in number. There were 33 fathers and 60 mothers, besides other 
relatives. Of 135 widows whose dependency ceased between Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, and September 6, 1922, 79 had children and 56 were 
without children; dependency ceased in 102 cases by reason of remur- 
riage and in 33 by reason of death. There were 4 remarriages between 
3 and 6 months after the death of the husband and 11 more before 
the first year’s expiration. The largest number (21) married after 
12 but under 18 months of widowhood, 20 more marrying before the 
expiration of the second year. The next two 6-months’ periods 
show 13 and 16 additional marriages, respectively. Seven remarric( 
after more than 4 years. The remarriage rate for the 6-year perv 
is somewhat higher than for the 5-year period shown in the [{i/tli 
annual report, being 3.72, as against the showing last year of 3.(\s, 
but is still considerably below the 3-year experience shown by « 
Pennsylvania report covering 3 years, which gave the remarriage 
rate of 4.16 per hundred widows. The rate for those under 21 was 


17.95, and from 21 to 26, 8.93, the reduction continuing until at the 
ages 46 and under 51 the rate was but 0.72 per cent, no marriage 
being reported above that age. The average age of those remarric( 
was 29, which was identical with that of Pennsylvania. 

Combining the cessations by reason of remarriage and those by 
reason of death, a combined cessation rate is given of 4.92 per hun- 
dred widows. 
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The table on occupational diseases, etc., shows 81 cases of injury 
due to the handling of or contact with poisonous substances, 2 of 
them resulting fatally; 78 cases of injury from inhaling poisonous 
fumes, 1 resulting fatally; 3 from swallowing poisonous substances, 
1 resulting fatally; 109 from handling or contact with corrosive sub- 
stances, 1 resulting fatally; 2 from inhaling fumes from corrosive 
substances; while 47 others, 9 of them fatal, are charged to occupa- 
tional diseases, though the term is not used in its ordinary sense, 
the diseases being bronchitis, diphtheria, malaria, tuberculosis, etc., 
found to have been incurred by reason of the condition of the 
employment. 


Unemployment Insurance, by Industries, Great Britain. 


1922, carries a memorandum of the Minister of Labor addressed 

to the National Confederation of Employers’ Organizations and 
the Trades Union Congress General Council. In February, 1922, the 
then Minister of Labor addressed a letter to representative associa- 
tions of employers and employed with regard to the possibility and 
desirability of placing unemployment insurance on the basis of 
insurance by industries. A large number of such letters were sent 
out, but “the number of replies received has been frankly disap- 
pointing—about 10 per cent.’’ However, so pressing is the situation 
with regard to unemployment insurance that it was regarded as 
desirable ‘‘to consider the whole problem on the broadest lines,” 
and with specific regard to a recommendation of a special committee 
that the possibility of extending unemployment insurance by indus- 
tries be further explored. ‘The problem of unemployment is among 
the most urgent and serious of present times, and, while the existing 
crisis must be dealt with by emergency measures, I regard it as 
scarcely less important to take early measures in order to secure the 
continuance in future of a comprehensive scheme of unemployment 
insurance.” 

The appointment of a committee of experts to consider the matter 
of insurance by industries had been recommended, but the circum- 
stances did not seem favorable to such action. The letter above 
referred to was, however, thought desirable as a preparatory step. 

The existing law carries a limited provision eqablana an industry 
to undertake its own insurance. The memorandum states that this 

rovision (sec. 18 of the act of 1920) has thus far been made use of 

y but one industry, and that this scheme is now in suspense owin 
to the financial condition of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
Formidable difficulties of demarcation are recognized, “and the 
necessary measure of common agreement among the diversified 
interests which exist in almost any industry is difficult to secure.” 

Thé memorandum continues: 

* * * Tn any development the main objects to be kept in view are: 

(1) To link up together as closely as possible the financial responsibility for paying 
benefit with the responsibility of finding employment so as to give the greatest pos- 
sible incentive for the reduction of unemployment. 

(2) To give a full opportunity to industries (or smaller units) of providing for their 
own unemployment in the hope that, at any rate in the case of industries with average 
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or less than average risks, it will be possible to secure (without any diminution o/ req. 
sonable contributions from the State) additional advantages for the worker. 
Possible methods of securing these objects are indicated in the paragraphs |\.low 


Method A. 


It is for consideration whether the responsibility for unemployment and unem)|oy. 
ment:insurance should not be deflected entirely away from the State and pj\accq 
upon industry. The steps that necessarily have been taken in the past four \ 6; 
have fostered the view that the msibility isa State matter. It may be conte: de 
that this is not a right view, and that the duty of making provision for unemp!o\ )\\¢;; 
should be placed more directly on those engaged in industry. On this basis unem)|oy- 
ment insurance would take some such form as follows: : 

As from an appointed date a statutory liability would be placed upon every em))!o\er 
to devise, in association with his workpeople, an approved scheme of unemploy jen; 
insurance; by such scheme any workmen in the employment of the employer 
after the appointed date would, if and when the workmen became unemp!0y«j. 
receive from the employer (or from such joint agency as the employer and his \\ or. 
— have set up) unemployment benefit at the prescribed rate for a 
seri period. 


pre 


It is not peremery at this stage to elaborate the details of this proposal, but pro. 
visions would probably be required enabling employers to deduct agreed contril)ii ons 
from the workers’ wages, and arrangements would be necessary for workers 101 in 
employment at the appointed date to remain under the State insurance scheme. at 
any rate for a time. 


Method B. 


ing in mind (1) the extent to which there is movement of labor, particii|arly 
unskilled labor, from one industry or establishment to another; (2) the fact that in 
almost every trade there is a ‘‘margin’’ or fringe of labor exposed to more than the 
normal risk of unemployment; and (3) the fact that there are very large num): o/ 
small employers whose circumstances are such that they could not readily set \\)) , 
self-contained private scheme, it may be found that there is much to be said for «n- 
tinuing the State unemployment insurance scheme in its entirety, but at the same | 1c 
making arrangements whereby industries having private schemes of insurance \. 
contribute to the State insurance fund only an appropriate part of the contri!)\1\0: 
in order to cover the cost of what might be termed a “‘basic rate’’ of benefit. the 
balance of the contribution being retained by the industry for the purpose of prov i\iny 
other benefits suited to its own conditions. Under such an arrangement al! insire 
workers in whatever industry, and however they moved from one industry to ano! |r, 
would be secured at least the advantages of the State scheme; but it is clear that only 
industries with relatively low risks would initiate private schemes. 


Method C. 


Another suggestion, intermediate in character, between Method A and Metho! 3, 
would be along the following lines: 
(1) There should be every encouragement to employers and workpeople to d:\ ise 
ements which, with proper saf , would amount in each case to a sell. .00- 
ined scheme for the industry or part of the industry (including, of course, all « |: 
of labor employed), those who are out of employment receiving their unemploy int 
benefit from what may be termed a “‘ private scheme. ” 

2) Private schemes for industries with high risks, as well as for industries with |ow 
should, if possible, be facilitated by means of an adjustment—under adeq \\:'¢ 
safeguards—of the contribution from the State insurance fund, such contribution !).inz 
reg in the case of industries with high risks than in the case of industries with !ow 


(3) So far as employers and workpeople are not covered by private schemes 1!:cy 
must be dealt with by the State scheme. f 

(4) In accordance with thegeneral principle of insurance, industries or parts of in‘ us- 
tries where unemployment is low must contribute to some extent towards the prov 1-10 
to be made under the State scheme for industries where u ent is high. 

(5) In order to limit the liability of employers and workpeople and at the same | 1 
to secure to the bee the payment of unemployment benefit for a reason. ' le 
period, those insured under a private scheme might be a charge upon that schem: ‘vr 
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some specified period, falling back upon the State scheme when that period has been 
sxxhausted. 
“ [ndustries or parts of industries which undertook to devise and maintain private 
schemes might contribute to the State fund only such amounts as might be ascertained 
to be the appropriate charge upon that industry or part of the industry in respect of: 
(q) Its proportion of the general burden of unemployment in the country; and (b) the 
estimated cost of the fall-back benefit payable from the State insurance fund to the 
workpeople in whose cases the payments under the private scheme had come to an end. 

(7) Industries or parts of industries that did not devise and maintain private schemes 
would have to pay the full contribution to the State insurance fund. 

The administrative problem is to determine in relation to each of these alternatives 
the way in which private schemes may be encouraged, whilst at the same time securing: 

a) That there is a definite incentive to industries to devise means whereby the vol- 

ume of unemployment is kept as low as possible. ‘ 

(bh) That workers moving from one industry to another remain effectively covered 
by insurance. : 

‘(c) That the cost of unemployment insurance to the exchequer is not increased 
beyond that normally involved by the present unemployment insurance acts. 

(d) That the arrangements are sufficiently simple not to lead to excessive expendi- 
ture upon administration, whether by the Government departments concerned or by 
those responsible for the private schemes. 














LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 





Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor, 1921. 


~ PPROXIMATELY 250 cases, illustrating many phases of the 
questions involved in the relations of employers and employees, 
are presented in Bulletin 309, Decisions of courts and opinions 
affecting labor, 1921, recently published by the United States wry 
of Labor Statistics. One-half of these cases relate to questions 
arising in the administration of the workmen’s compensation laws, 
while 37 are selected cases relating to labor organizations, their 
status, activities, etc. Other subjects receiving attention ar 
minimum wage laws, under which four cases are considered and the 
Federal statute relating to railroad service, under which there are 
twelve. Although a great majority of the States have workmen’ 
compensation laws, there is still frequent recourse to the common 
law or statutes relative to employers’ liability, a score of such cases 
appearing in the report, besides a group in which the rights of seamen 
are considered. 

The bulletin, while limited to the activities of the courts for a 
single year, is in effect a presentation of cases on labor law in which 
nearly every active phase of the subject is touched upon. It contains 
the important decision of the Supreme Court in the case of American 
Steel Poundsien v. Tri-City Central Trades Council, in whicli the 
Clayton Act was construed; also the decision of the same court 
(Truax v. Corrigan) holding the Arizona statute restricting the issue 
of injunctions in labor disputes unconstitutional, more on account of 
its construction than on account of its actual terminology. 

The constitutionality of the workmen’s compensation law of 
Indiana in its compulsory application to coal mines and important 
decisions relating to classification, injuries, etc., are among the 
important decisions under this head. Diversity of opinion marks 
the construction adopted by the courts of different States, as one in 
Indiana allowing compensation for death due to the inhalation 0! 
impure air in,a mine, while the Supreme Court of Colorado took the 
opposite view, though by a divided court. 

e exuberant spirit of healthy young workmen frequently finds 
expression in acts not connected with the employment, as by throw: 
ing missiles, pushing, scuffling, etc., or the perennial criminal folly of 
applying compressed air hose to the body, usually with fatal results 

e Supreme Court of Nebraska regarded this last act as compensable, 
since under the conditions of employment and the class of workers 
employed the event might arise, as it held it did, out of the employ- 
ment. The California court, on the other hand, said there wa 
nothing in the nature of the employment to require the men (0 
throw missiles, and the contention that some frolicking is inevitable 
was not regarded as sufficient justification for an award. In Olio: 
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layful scuffle for the possession of a tool resulted in the loss of an 
eve, for which compensation was awarded and affirmed. 

“When a combination is such a restraint of commerce as to be 
a ee offensive to the antitrust law, whether membership in 
the I. W. W. is itself a violation of a State “criminal syndicalism” 
statute, the rights of members of a local as against the officers of the 
federation to which the union belongs, the extent to which wre 
can be engaged in, the legality of boycotts and secondary boycotts, 


i and the right of an expel ed member to reinstatement are discussed 


in one or more cases in the section devoted to labor organizations. 

None of the cases is reproduced fully, but a summary statement 
introduces in most cases quotations from the language of the courts, 
setting forth concisely the principal points involved, in such a way as 
to facilitate an understanding of the subject matter. 


Membership in I. W. W. a Criminal Offense Under California Statute. 
A’ ACT of the California Legislature of 1919 (ch. 188) provides 


nalties for what is designated as “criminal syndicalism.”’ 

he term is defined as ‘any doctrine or precept advocating, 
teaching, or aiding or abetting the commission of crime, sabotage 
(which word is hereby defined as meaning willful and malicious 
hysical damage or injury to physical property), or unlawful acts of 
ee and violence or un Rafal mathots of terrorization as a means 
of accompli a change in industrial ownership or control, or 
affecting any political change.’’ The second section specifies various 
offenses or acts, the commission of which is declared to be felony and 
punishable by imprisonment. In the main the list designates acts 
of teaching, aiding or abetting by spoken or written words, and the 
encouragement and commission of the things condemned by the 
law. The fourth subdivision of the section, however, declares that 
anyone who “ organizes or assists in organizing, or is or knowingly 
becomes a member of any organization,” etc., whose purpose is to 
advocate, abet, or aid criminal syndicalism is guilty of a felony. 

In a case recently before the District Court of Appeals of California 
a conviction of the lower court was affirmed over the contention that 
the indictment was defective, the testimony uncertain, and the 
evidence insufficient to support the verdict. (People v. Roe, 209 
Pac. 381.) The court points out that each of the various subdivisions 
of section 2 “describes or specifically enumerates different and 
distinct acts,’’ the commission of which would necessarily be pleaded 
with particularity sufficient to inform the accused of the precise acts 
with the commission of which he was charged. Subdivision 4 on 
the other hand declares that membership is in itself an offense, and 
oe is sufficiently charged by repeating the language of the sub- 

ivision, 

“The acts therein denounced as acts of criminal syndicalism are 
sufficiently described by the language itself to make it perfectly 
clear what was thereby intended,” citing language to that effect in 
an earlier case decided by the supreme court of the State (People v. 
Steelik, 203 Pac. 78). The indictment charged membership in an 


§ organization “known and designated as ‘the Industrial Workers of 
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the World,’ * * * which said organization * * * was they 
and there organized and assembled to advocate, teach, and aid 4), 
abet criminal syndicalism.”’ 

In view of this charge and construction of the statute and furtho 
of the admitted membership in the organization, the only poin; 
remaining was to determine whether the organization was 01, 
actually advocating, etc., criminal syndicalism. It was in this ¢,. 
nection that the second contention was offered as to the adimissioy 
of testimony. One witness, Arada, a laborer, testified that in Aucus 
1917, he and 48 or more other laborers were digging potatoes oy , 
ranch near Stockton, and that while so engaged some 14 other ine, 
appeared and applied for employment. They were accepted ani 
worked the remainder of the day, retiring at night. to the bunk)ous 
on the ranch with the other men. On the falliwing morning the 
14 new men abandoned their work and left the farm, the others 
continuing their employment. However, they had not proceede 
far until a burning sensation was felt on their feet, which presently 
became unbearable so that they could not continue at work. ()) 
removing their shoes they discovered that acid in the form of , 
powder had been deposited therein by some one, the resulting in- 
juries being so serious as to require medical treatment. Arad, 
testified that he was compelled, as a result of the burns produced, 
to remain in the county hospital under treatment for over a year. 
amputation being considered at one time as probably necessary to 
save his life. None of the 48 workers was a member of the I. W. Wy. 
but after the 14 left the ranch some I. W. W. papers were found in 
the bunkhouse where the latter slept the one night that they were 
at the ranch. 

- It was objected to this testimony that it was hearsay and further 
that no definite connection of the acts with the I. W. W. organization 
was established and therefore no connection with the present ¢e- 
fendant. However, other witnesses who had been members of the 
I. W. W. testified that a chemical combination of the nature of the 
one used in the instance cited “was one of the instrumentalities 
employed by said organization to terrorize laboring men and thi 
so intimidate them as to cause them to refuse to take employment 
in the fields. or fruit orchards of the country.”’ This testimony, to- 
gether with the circumstances of finding the I. W. W. papers, was 
said to constitute sufficient foundation for the allowance " f Arada’s 
testimony, not for the purpose of connecting the defendant Roe with 
the acts supposed to have been committed by the 14 men, but sv lety 
to show the character of the organization to which he and they are 
alleged to and presumably did belong. 

ere was other evidence of ex-members of the organization w|i 
had been called upon to testify in detail as to its principles ani 
activities both prior and subsequent to the date of the enactment of 
the statute. e court ruled that this testimony was admissible a: 
tending to disclose the character of said organization’’—a propos 
tion that had been fully examined and conclusively considered 10 
the Steelik case referred to above. 

The defendant was arrested in June, 1921, while selling and dist rb- 
uting I. W. W. literature, many copies of which in various forms 
he had in his possession. Quotations from these documents set 
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forth the well-known attacks on existing poe and industrial 
conditions, declaring that “the working class and the employing class 
have nothing in ecommon,”-and that “between these two classes a 
struggle must go on until the workers of the world organize as a 
class, take possession of the earth and the machinery of production, 
and abolish the wage system.’’ The court stated that on the face 
of such statements they appeared to be nothing more ‘than an 


» innocent or a legitimate economic proposition. No one of sense and 


fairness will deny the right of the laboring classes to maintain an 
organization for proper self-protection.’ Nor is it a crime to advo- 
cate the equal distribution of the fruits of all material or industrial 
activity; but “when in attempting to crystallize such a condition 


© any organization resorts to criminal acts of any character, or pro- 


poses to do it by the destruction of property and vested rights, then 


"it has clearly transcended the line of demarcation between right and 
) wrong. * * * The record before us overflows with eheol 

> most dastardly crimes known to the criminal law which were resorted 
to for the avowed purpose of terrorizing the people, in the vain hope 
) of intimidating them into accepting the propaganda of the I. W. W. 


of the 


as the true faith in the matter of government.” Arson, the will- 
ful destruction of machinery, and other acts of terrorization were 


named in the testimony of witnesses who were former members of 


the organization; and teachings and acts of a criminal nature were 


» abundantly: testified to, as appeared from the record brought up 


from the court below. : en . 
No error being found in the form of the indictment or in the 
admission of evidence, the judgment was affirmed. 


_—_— > 


Employers’ Liability in Interstate or Intrastate Commerce. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States has apparently written 
the concluding chapter in an unusual, though in many respects 
typica!, suit for damages. John W. Kinney was an engineer on 


Ba freight train, employed at the time of his injury in yard service 


for the Michigan Central Railway Co. His injury resulted from a 
collision of his train with a passenger train of the New York Central 
& Hudson River Railroad. The original complaint set forth facts 
that would have given a cause of action at common law or under 
the statutes of New York or the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 
according as one or the other of these laws might be found to govern 


Hthe case. The complaint alleged a notice such as is required by the 


New York statute, and to that extent implied an intention to rely 


jupon that law. The first trial was concluded February 11, 1910, at 


which time a verdict of $20,000 was rendered. This was afterwards 
et aside and a new trial granted. On January 23, 1911, there was a 
retrial and a verdict for $23,000, from which an appeal was taken to 
the appellate division which reversed the judgment of the trial court. 
he third trial was had in October, 1912, when a verdict for $12,000 
was rendered, which was affirmed on appeal to the appellate division; 
however, on June 17, 1913, the court of appeals reversed this judg- 
ment and granted a new trial. Kinney’s attorneys then requested 
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an order of the court allowing an amendment of the complaint x 
as to permit an allegation that the injury was received in interstaj, 
commerce. This order was granted, and was affirmed on appeal 
the appellate division. The fourth trial followed in March, 1917 
which resulted in a disagreement of the jury, while on the fifth trig) 
in May, a verdict was rendered of no cause of action. This time th, 
plaintiff appealed and secured a reversal of the decision of the tria| 
court and directions for a new trial. This (the sixth) was had 
January 27, 1919, and resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff in th 
amount of $32,000. 

Alleging special difficulties and extraordinary conditions the plain. 
tiff moved for an extra allowance of costs under section 6233 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure of the State of New York. The decision oy 
this motion was rendered April 3, 1919, the court finding that ther 
were ‘‘many difficult and troublesome questions of law involved,’ 
as well as practical railroad problems, complex and calling for , 
large amount of evidence. An allowance of 5 per cent on the verdict 
of $32,000 was therefore ordered. Both the judgment on the verdict 
and the order granting an additional allowance of costs were carrie 
to the appellate division, where on January 1, 1920, the judgmen 
for damages was affirmed and the order granting the allowance of 
costs was reversed. Following this there was an appeal to the cour 
of appeals of the State, in which a number of facts noted above wer 
set forth and the contention made that the pleading under the 
Federal statute was not made until more than two years after the 
cause of action accrued, and was therefore barred by the statute 
limitations. However, the judgment of the courts below was aflirmed 
with costs. From this a writ of certiorari was sued out in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, bringing the case before that body. [ere 
on November 21, 1922, the case was argued, the decision being 
announced December 4, affirming the judgment of the courts |elow 
in the award of damages. It was said that the amended complaint 


seeking recovery under whatever law the jury should find applicable 
was not forbidden by the statutes of the United States, ani| the 
allowance of an amendment more than two years after the injury 


was not in contravention of the statute of limitations, because “tle 
declaration was consistent with a wrong under the law of the State 
or of the United States as the facts might turn out. The amen: 


ment merely expanded or amplified what was alleged in support 0! J 


the cause of action already asserted and was not affected by the 
intervening lapse of time; the facts constituting the tort were the 
same, whichever law gave them that effect.” (Cases cited.) 

This proceeding would seem to be an illustration of weight in cor 
nection with the consideration of the desirability of a compensatio 
statute that, coordinated with the State laws on the subject, wouli 
secure to railroad employees a prompt and certain redress for injuries 
received in the course of employment. More than 12 years elap-°( 
from the rendition of the first verdict in February, 1910, to the 
affirmance by the Supreme Court of the United States in December, 
1922. Costs have accumulated and expenses of various kinds /iave 
had’ the inevitable effect of absorbing a large proportion of the 
$32,000 verdict finally affirmed. ry. 
\<The citations in the case are under the heading, Kinney v. N. !. 
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ent. & H. R. R. Co., or in the apeees cases, N. Y. Cent. & H. R. 
R. Co. v. Kinney, and are reported in 148 App. Div. 900, 132 N. Y. 
Supp. 1134; 157 App. Div. 942, 142 N. Y. of 1126; 217 N. Y. 
395 111 N. E. 1048; 98 Misc. Rep. 11; 162 N. Y. Supp. 42; 164 
N. Y. Supp. 1098; 166 N. Y. Supp. 868; 171 N. Y. Supp. 1090; 175 
N. Y. Supp. 241; 190 App. Div. 967, 179 N. Y. Supp. 929; 231 N. Y. 
S78, 132 N. B. 895; 43 Sup. Ct. 122. 


oe 


Industrial Legislation in Turkey. 


CCORDING to a note in the New York Medical Journal and 
IN Medical Record, December 20, 1922 (p. 731) the first legis- 
lation designed to better the condition of working people has 
recently been enacted in Turkey, ‘The legislation in question relates 
o conditions affecting workers in the mining districts. It is pro- 
ided by these laws that mine owners must construct houses of 
oncrete, stone, or brick for their workers, and that these houses must 
have wooden floors and an adequate number of windows. Each 
mining district must have a public bath, a mosque, and evening 
schools, and a pension fund for injured and aged employees must 
be created. 


Law Establishing a General Emigration Bureau in Yugoslavia. 


LUZBENE Novine, the official gazette of Yugoslavia, published 
in its issue of November 4, 1922, a law enacted on October 11, 
1922, which established in Yugoslavia a General Emigration 

Bureau. This bureau, which is subordinated to the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, began its activities on October 25, 1922. Its tem- 
porary offices are now at Zagreb, and the law provides that it shall 
be transferred to one of the Adriatic ports as soon as transport of 
<< through such ports begins. 

The activities of the new bureau are to include: (1) Supervision of 
he activities of steamship companies and their agencies in so far as 
hey relate to the transport of emigrants; (2) inspection of the mov- 

a final decision of moses against decisions 


ng of apes (3) t 

pf port police authorities; (4) the management of the State depot 
or emigrants at-Zagreb; (5) the rendering of decisions on requests 
or emigration passports; (6) inspection of all —— authorities 


n the country; (7) the keeping of registers of Yugoslav subjects 
nbroad and of aliens in Yugoslavia; (ay the safeguarding abroad of 
ugoslavy emigrants; (9) the maintaining of an information service 
bn employment and living conditions in countries of immigration, 
ransport, etc.; (10) the publishing of statistics on emigration from, 
ind immigration into, Yugoslavia and other countries. 

The chief of the bureau is appointed by royal decree. He is to be 
issisted by other officials, the number and salaries of whom will be 
ixed in the budget. Only persons knowing the English language 
may be appointed as officials of the General Emigration Bureau. 
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Persons knowing another largely used foreign language may als: },, 
appointed as officials, provi od they obligate themselves to |o:pp 

nglish within one year. The bureau is to be composed of se\.;y| 
divisions in accordance with the various activities assigned t. {j,, 
bureau by the law. Until the abolishment of the existing district 
bureaus has been decreed these shall assist the general burex\) 4; 
Zagreb in its activities and in the solution of all problems. Apjy)..,\, 
against decisions of the General Bureau of Emigration are t., |) 
made within a period of 14 days to the Ministry of Social Welfare. 
whose decision shall be final. The present law came into force oy 
the date of its publieation in the official gazette. 
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LABOR BUREAUS. 





Organization and Activities of the United States Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics. 


HE economic importance to the country at large of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics is shown in an account of its 
history, activities, and organization which has recently “te n 

compiled by a member of the staff of the Institute of Gover 
Research. The value to the public, whether interested fron n the 
employers’ or workers’ viewpoints, of a fact-finding agency unin- 
fluenced by partisan considerations can hardly be questioned. 
Created by act of Congress in 1884, the bureau has passed through 
several changes of organization, being finally incorporated in the 
newly created Department of Labor in 1913. Its functions have 
remained practica ally unchanged, however, throughout its existence 


and it has been the authoritative medium for many years for the 
collection and dissemination of statistical information regarding 
wholesale and retail prices, wages and hours of labor, and cost of 
living. Special studies are carried out on many subjects of i Re ai 
tance in the industrial life of the country such as workmen’s com- 
pensation, industrial accidents and hygiene, labor levish ation, 


employment and unemployment, and collective bargaining, and trade 
agreements. The work of the statistical and editorial and research 
divisions, the major part of which is the result of original investiga- 
tions, is made available to the public through a series of bulletins, 
some Of which are published annually and “others at irregular in- 
tervals, and through the MonrTHry ‘Laspor Review. Practically 
the entire field of labor questions is thus covered by the bureau in 
a more or less comprehensive manner. 

Appendixes to the bulletin give a survey of the personnel and 
annual salary rates, a classification of the bureau’s activities, a 
description of its publications, an index to laws and a bibliography 
relating to the bureau, a financial statement, and a chronological 
list of publications of the bureau. 





. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 319: The Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Depart- 
wile ‘of Labor: Its history, activities, and organization. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 





Trade-Union Movement in Finland.! 


HE Finnish Federation of Trade-Unions, the affiliated member- 

T ship of which before the civil war amounted to 160,695, was 

completely destroyed by the time hostilities had ceased, 

All trade-unions were dissolved and the property of the organizations 
was either destroyed or confiscated by the victors. 

After a great effort the trade-union movement of Finland had been 
reconstituted at the beginning of 1919 under the leadership of Matti 
Paasivuori, an old experienced trade-union leader, who was elected 
president. Immediately afterwards the communists, at the insti- 
gation of the Russians, began their covert and open attempts to 
place the trade-union movement under the dictatorship of their 
party with the ultimate result that they gained control of the feder- 
ation and the old experienced trade-unionists were excluded. Only 
trusted communists were allowed to be the spokesmen of the trade- 
unions, and within the organizations an open campaign of calumny 
was started against the noncommunist elements. The trade-union 
members were forced to swell the membership of the Communist 
Party by means of compulsory payment of contributions to that 

arty. Similarly, a ruthless agitation was conducted against the 
nternational Federation of Trade Unions of Amsterdam, and no 
stone was left unturned to discredit that organization. At the 
beginning of 1921 a referendum was taken at the instigation of the 
communist leaders on the question as to whether the Finnish Federa- 
tion of Trade-Unions should be independent or affiliated with Mos- 
cow. When the final vote on the question was taken in February, 
1922, only 18,006 votes were cast altogether; of these, 12,000 were 
cast in favor of affiliation with the Moscow International, and 5,843 
against. The number of votes cast represented only 37 per cent of 
the total affiliated membership of the federation. 

The situation is at present very difficult. The workers are leaving 
the organizations in large numbers, thus weakening the whole move- 
ment. The officers of the Finnish Federation of Trade-Unions have 
so far not given effect to the decision of affiliating with Moscow, but 
are keeping the matter in abeyance. As it is to be feared that the 
great mass of workers will leave the trade-unions, the executive 
committee of the Social-Democratic Party has appointed a commitice 
with the object of considering the ibility of reorganizing the 
trade-union movement on its former basis. . 

According to the annual report of the directorate of the Finnish 
Federation of Trade-Unions, the unions affiliated with it had a men- 
bership of 59,470 at the beginning of 1921. At the end of the third 





1The International Trade-Union Movement. 


Amsterdam 
respondenzbiatt des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes, Berlin, December » p- 648 
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quarter of 1921 this number had fallen to 47,917; later on it rose 
again, and at the end of 1921 the membership was 48,589, of which 
7,593 were female members and 1,276 were apprentices. During 
1921 the federation expended 147,128 Finnish marks ($28,395.70, 
par) for strike benefits and 174,111.45 marks ($33,603.51, par) for 
educational purposes. The total income of the federation was 
504,405.45 marks ($97,350.24, par). Wage statistics given in the 
report, which cover 35,000 members show that the average hourly 
wage of men was 5.63 marks ($1.09, par), of women, 3.15 marks 
(61 cents, par), of male apprentices, 3 marks (58 cents, par), and of 
female apprentices, 1.87 marks (36 cents, par). The daily hours of 
labor were as a rule eight. 





— oon 


International Congress of Building Workers.’ 


congress at Vienna, October 2 to 5, 1922. Delegates from 15 

national building workers’ organizations were present, also the 
secretaries of the international ieahiaas of carpenters, painters, 
and stone workers and a representative of the International Labor 
Office. The international organization of building workers now has 
affiliated with it 22 federations in 17 countries, its total membership 
aggregating over 1,200,000. The federations of Poland and Spain 
“have intimated their desire for admission.”’ 

One of the principal subjects for discussion was the organization of 
an international industrial federation to include the international 
federations of building workers, stone workers, carpenters, and 
painters. A committee was appointed to work out a plan by which 
these several crafts could preserve their autonomy within the pro- 
posed single federation. 

The congress decided not to admit the Russian Federation of Build- 
ing Workers, but to maintain friendly relations with it. 

Arrangements were made for a special conference in November, 
1922, for the consideration of the matter of rebuilding devastated 
regions and the International Federation of Building Workers will 
establish an office for the recruiting of foreign laborers for recon- 
struction work. 

As a result of a joint congress of building guilds and building work- 
ers the International Federation of Building Guilds was organized. 


Te International Federation of Building Workers held its fifth 


International Congress of Transport Workers. 


A BRIEF report on the congress of the International Federation of 
Transport Workers, which met in Vienna in the early part 
of last October, was published in the International Labor 

eview for December, 1922. The more than 100 delegates in attend- 

ince at the congress came from 19 different countries and represented 

tj membership of 2,300,000. 


' International Labor Review, Geneva, December, 1922, pp. 927, 928. 
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ation to formulate a plan for the international regulation of the la}, 
conditions of transport workers. [Each national organization woy|; 
be expected to take action in its own country “in accordance wit} 
the scheme laid down” and report results to the secretariat. Tp 
latter would, in cooperation with the International Federation of Tra 
Unions and the International Labor Office, endeavor to bring abo, 
the establishment of international standards. 

The congress adopted a resolution of the dock workers’ committe: 
setting forth the following demands: “Raising of wages in ports 
where the standard is low up to that of ports where the standard js 
highest; fullest measure of workers’ control; control of labor supply 
by unions; provision of maintenance allowances to compensate {oy 
casual nature of dock employment; full wages in case of accidents: 
regulations for safety, including prohibition of employment 9; 
women and children. Affiliated organizations are instructed ty 
employ all means at their disposal to carry through these demands. 

e devising of a uniform scheme for socializing the transport in«us- 
try was regarded as impossible in view of “‘ the economic, geographical, 
and cultural differences between countries.’’ 


The railwaymen’s committee requested the secretariat of the fedoy. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in December, 1922. 


By Huex L. Kerwin, Direcror or CoNnciLiATION. 


exercised his good offices in connection with 30 labor disputes 

during. December, 1922. These disputes affected a total of 
93,961 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workmen 
directly and indirectly affected. 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, DECEMBER, 1922. 


Ts Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Conciliation, 











Present 
status. 


Nature of 


controversy. Craft concerned. Cause of dispute. 


Company or industry and location. 





Glen Alden Coal Co., Nanticoke, Pa..| Strike errr Working conditions.| Adjusted. 
S. J. Cohen & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa.!..... Clothing workers. Violation of agree-| Do. 
ment. 

Children’s clothing manufacturers, | Piecework Pending. 
New York City. 

Nagle Packing Co., Jersey City, N.J..|...- ‘ | Unclassi- 

fied. 

Midland Tailors Co., Chicago, Il Renewal of agree-| Do. 

ment. 

Candy drivers (jobbers), Chicago, Il]. .|.... . Candy workers...| To unionize drivers. . Do. 

Tyler Tube & Pipe Co., Washington, | Employees Company refused to.| Adjusted. 
Pa. | sign agreement. 

Cincinnati Traction Co., Cincinnati, Electrical work- | Conditions Adjusted. 
Ohio. ers. 

Saco-Lowell Co., Saco, Me | J Pending. 
Julius Kayser Knitting Mills, Brook- .| Unable to 
lyn, N. Y. | adjust. 
Boston Colliery, Scranton, Pa | Stri ...| Employees... .... Bes do ...-| Adjusted. 
Polliser, Janet & Ravet, New York | NG <6. -lacctthsecenschbeadiiehe | Pending. 

City. | 
Chasin & Rubin, manufacturers, New | Shirt makers... .. Asked raise and /| Adjusted. 
York City. | union recognition. 
Pottery workers, Evansville, Ind..... ae do | Pottery workers..| Asked increase Do. 
5 firms electrical contractors, Los Inside wiremen..| Asked new scale; | Pending. 
Angeles, Calif. | closed shop. 
Coal miners, Indiana fields Threatened | Miners........... | Check-off system....| Adjusted 
; i 
Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa Strik | | Working conditions. Do. 
Webb Mine, Shadyside, Ohio d d do Do. 
es Wylie China Co., Huntington, | Asked 7 per cent in- Do. 
V.V 








. Va. 
McNichol Pottery Co., Clarksburg, Tr 
T. Va. 


Printing pressmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. - Wage cut; conditions Vee 
ied. 
Granite manufacturing firms, Quincy, Sut es cent cut; con- | Adjusted. 
Mass. itions. 

Granite quarries, Quincy, Mass ...-..| Quarrymen Wages; closedshop..| Do. 

Jones Brothers, Barre, Vt | Granite cutters...| 20 percentcut; con-| Do. 

itions. 

McDonald & Sons (monuments), : do Do. 
Barre, Vt. 

Wells & Lamson Quarrying Co., Do. 
Barre, Vt. | 

om Bros. (monuments), Barre, 





Victory Granite Co., A. Sangavetti 
Co., and Chioldi Co., Barre, Vt. 

Novelli & Calcagin Co. (monuments), | 
Barre, Vt 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LaApopr 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, DECEMBER, 1922—Concluded. 








——— 





_——.., 





‘ss Workme 
Bate affected. 
Company orindustry and location. Terms of settlement. — 
Begin- Di- Indi- 
ning. Ending. rectly. rectly, 








Glen Alden Coal Co., Nanticoke, Pa. . 
S. J. Cohen & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Children’s clothing manufacturers, 
Bn 0 York City. 
Packing Co., yon bserd? A fe 
d Tailors Co., 4 Ry 
Candy drivers (jobbers), C 0, Til. 


er Tube & Pipe Co., Washington, 


a. 
—_ nati Traction Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 
Saco-Lowell Co., Saco, Me........... 
Chasin & Rubin, manufacturers, 
New York City. 
yay workers, Evansville, Ind .. 
5 firms electrical contractors, Los 
Asae Calif. 
Coal miners, Indiana fields.......... 


Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa...... 
Webb mine, Shadyside, Ohio. ....... 
a? Seg China Co., Huntington, 
- Va. 
MeNichol Pottery Co., Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 


Printing pressmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Granite manufacturing firms, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Granite quarries, Quincy, Mass...... 

Jones Brothers, Barre, Vt........... 

McDonald & Sons (monuments), 
Barre, Vt. 

= is & Lamson Quarrying Co., 

oindie Bros. (monuments), Barre, 

Victory Granite Co., San es 


and Chioldi Co., : os 
Noval & = Calcagin Co. 7 iaamte), 





a on company’s terms. 
harged men nclnstoted 


ee ee eee 


No possibility of adjustment. | 


Neither agree to conciliation . 

Adjusted prior to commis- 
sioner’s arrival. 

Signed scale................. 


On company’s terms........ 


Serer eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


.| No cut; return as before... .. 


Partially eam small 


firms agr: 
Company iy agreed to check-off 
assessment. 


Tee eee eee eee ee eee 


Companies declined media- 
tion. 


ment. 





Jew eee wees leneeeeecsee 


eee eee ete lemme ee enee 


Dec.: 16 |.......... 
Dec. 8} Dec. 23 
1923. 
ee ina el Jan. 3 
1922. 
Oct. 1/] Dec. ll 
-do.. do 
1921. 
Sept. 1 }.......... 
1923. 
Jan. 1) Dec. 13 
.---do....| Dec. 19 
1922. 
Apr. 1 |...do.... 
— ee a | 
- ee Se 
> See aa ee 
ae. canta @an «2 
a SE 


Cee ewe eee wlan mmm eweee 

















1, 100 2, 500 


j 
27 |... 


13, 659 | 10, 302 





On January 1, 1923, there were 47 strikes before the department 


for settlement and in addition 8 controversies which ha 


reached the strike stage. 


not yet 


Total number of cases pending was 55. 





_ 
— ooo 


Conciliation Machinery for Mining Industry in South Africa. 


(South Africa), a brief account of which appeared in the May, 


A T THE close of the strike in the mining industry on the Rand 


1922, issue (pp. 196-197) of the Monruty Lazor Review, 


an effort was made to 
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formulate a method of conciliation designed 








CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION, 


to bring about a better understanding between employers and em- 
ployees in the industry and thus avert, as far as possible, the recur- 
rence of strikes in the industry in the future. 

With this end in view the chamber of mines and the unions acting 
separately prepared individual solutions of the difficulties. Then 
after a five-day conference, at which both employers and workers 
were represented, the following conciliation scheme as given by A. 
Cooper Key, editor of the South African Mining Review, Johannes- 
burg, in the International Laber Review for December, 1922 (pp. 
914, 915), was agreed upon on August 22, 1922, and became operative 
October 1 of this year. The scheme follows: 


The scheme is based on the assumption that neither employers nor employees will 
avail themselves of the corresponding province of the Transvaal Industrial Disputes’ 
Prevention Act. The conciliation machinery is subject to modification at any time 
by the conciliation board, and is terminable on six months’ notice by either side. 
The provisions do not apply to officials, which term includes foremen who have a 
30-day notice clause in their contract of employment, shift bosses, dust inspectors, 
employees on secretarial, clerical, and store-keeping work, assaying, hospital, and 
compound work. 

No strike or lockout shall take place until the procedure laid down has been com- 
pletely carried out in regard to the point in dispute. The penalty clause of six 
months’ imprisonment for either vou Ao or employees embodied in the chamber 
of mines’ draft proposals was evidently dropped. A month’s notice is to be given of 
any alteration in working conditions, by posting in the mine or, if of general applica- 
tion, to the whole Rand, by publication in the newspapers and to the trade unions 
concerned. It is laid down that, for the time being, trade-union methods of handling 
disputes are recognized by the gold producers’ committee. It is made clear that 
shop and shaft stewards and work shop conmmittees are not recognized by the gold- 
mining industry. Any employee is at liberty to become a member of a trade union 
or not, as he thinks fit. When a trade-union oflicial is present at a discussion, an 
official of the employers’ organization may also attend, if the mining company desires 
it. Nonunion members shall have exactly the same rights in lodging complaints 
as trade unionists. 

Any complaint must in the first instance be laid before the official concerned within 
three days; it must directly concern the employee. If satisfaction be not obtained, 
he may lay his case before the manager. If no agreement is arrived at, he may again 
interview the manager, bringing with him a whole-time official of his trade union. 
Should an agreement still not be reached, the trade-union official may again inter- 
view the manager, the employee concerned not being present. Unless otherwise 
arranged, interviews shall take place outside working hours. Where a number of 
employees are concerned they may appoint a deputation not exceeding five, with 
the same precedure. The manager shall not be required to discuss with third parties 
individual contracts, engagement, suspension, discharge, promotion, or derating of 
employees; on those matters his decision shall be final. For a period of six months 
the decision of the manager on a complaint made by an employee and supported by 
a whole-time trade-union official shall be final. The arrangement for union officials 
to interview the management may continue after the six months by mutual arrange- 
ment between the gold producers’ committee and the unions which desire continuance. 

When a dispute between the management and a body of employees comprising all 
those of a particular class, or numbering more than ten, is not settled under the 
reviously explained procedure, the employees may request that the matter be 
rought before the board of directors, the meeting to take place within a week. The 
men, accompanied, if they wish, by their trade-union representatives, shall discuss 
the matter with the directors and such individuals as they may invite, not more 
than seven persons on either side. In the event of no agreement being arrived at 
within a fortnight, either party or the minister of mines, acting through the Depart- 
ment of White Labor, may apply, within 21 days of the meeting, for the calling 

ther of a conciliation he 4 


oints of collective bargaining in regard to wages, hours, and other conditions shall 
be discussed between the trade union concerned and the gold producers’ committee. 
The pore in the event of disagreement is to be as just described. The maximum 


humber of persons present is to be nine on either side. 
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The standing conciliation board will deal with matters referred to it under the 
foregoing procedure, and any dispute which it is mutually agreed shall be so (ea); 
with. The board is to consist of 12 members, 6 appointed by the gold producer,’ 
committee and 6 elected by the employees of the mines, 2 to be elected by under. 
ground workers, one each by skilled mechanics, engine drivers and firemen, reductioy 
workers, and other surface workers. The mining industry board shall appoint the 
first conciliation board, which shall hold office for a year. Thereafter members shaj| 
be appointed for two years. Of the first elected board three members shall retire 4; 
the end of the year. Retiring members are eligible for reelection and provisioy 
is made for substitutes, who shall be the candidates securing the next highest number; 
of votes. Elections are to be by secret ballot, conducted by the inspector of white 
labor. Only men who are actually employed by the mines, or who, if out of work. 
were last employed within eight weeks, are entitled to vote. Only actual employees 
or whole-time trade-union officials are-eligible for election. Provision is made for 
casual vacancies. For the first six months one of the representatives of the gold 
producers’ committee shall be chairman, one of the employees’ representatives vice. 
chairman, the positions then being reversed. 

For each dispute the board shall agree upon an independent referee; failing agree. 
ment selection shall be made by the chief justice of the Union of South Africa. [p 
the event of the board being unable to arrive at an agreement within a fortnight, the 
referee shall be called in. The matter in dispute shall again be discussed with the 
referee in the chair. His report shall be published in three newspapers within 4 
week of presentation. ‘‘It will be in no way binding on either side, but no action 
in the way of strike or lockout may take place on the point at issue until fourteen 
days after publication * * *.’’ The board shall draw up its own standing orders, 
which shall be consistent with this memorandum. Expenses of the board shal! be 
borne by the Government, the necessary secretarial and clerical assistance being 
provided by the Department of the Inspector of White Labor. 
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IMMIGRATION. 





Statistics of Immigration for November, 1922. 
By W. W. HusBanpb, COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 


HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 

admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 

from the United States from July to November, 1922. The 
tabulations are presented according to the countries of last perma- 
nent or future permanent residences, races or peoples, occupations, 
and States of future permanent or last permanent residence. The 
last table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under the 
per centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1 to December 31, 
1922. 
TabLe 1.—INWA RD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY TO NOVEMBER, 1922. 





Arrivals. Departures. 








| | | 
r | | 
Non- | 
Period. grant immi- | United Emi- | Non- | United 
aliens | 8tant | States de. Total gr unt emi- 
3...:4. | aliens | citizen arrivals.| &.° tral 
admit- va: me | oUzen® | parred.|""**¥9"**| aliens. 5 ~~ 
ted. | ™ ~ a arrived. aliens. 
, ted. 


Aliens | Total 


depar- 














July, 1922 


August, 1Giins <5 5...5.-.] 


12, 001 | 


12, 298 


3 


76, 712 | 


87, 977 


10, 448 


14, 738 | 


83, 903 
21, 364 40, 863 


, 191 

September, 1922......... 9 17, 135 54,766 | 1,528 
Ss 54,129 | 17,063 | 1,558 | 107,428 { 7,192 | 
November, 1922.......... ,8 » 25 ,612 | 84,993 | 7,077 | 


o 19, 546 37, 383 
15, 354 32, 633 


, 
52 123, 310 7, 527 9, 7: | 18,668 | 35,929 





Total 237, | 7,426 | 480,420 | 46,982 | ! 128,001 | 230,711 








TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DURING 
JULY TO NOVEMBER, 1922, BY COUNTRIES. 


Emigrant. 


July to No- 


: November, | July toNo- 
vember, 1922 vember, 


1922. 


| November, 
1922. 





France, including Corsica 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 
Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azores Islands. ... 
Rumania 
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TABLE 2.-LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DURING 
JULY TO NOVEMBER, 1922, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded. 








Immigrant. Emigrant. 





j — 


July to No- July ton 
Novgasee| vember,” | November, 70%) 2X9 


1922. 





9, 091 87 
605 


5, 946 
1, 945 





























Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
Pacific Islands (not specified) 
—— North America 
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TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JULY 


TO NOVEMBER, 1922, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 











Immigrant. 


Emigrant. 





Nov., 1922. 


July to 


Nov., 1922. 


Nov., 1922. 


July to 
Nov., 1922. 





rmenian 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 
, Serbian, and Montenegrin 


Cuban 

Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian 
Dutch and Flemish. - 

East Indian 


- (north 
Italian (south 
Japanese . .. 2-20 eee eee eee eee e eee eee e eee n eee ceeceeeecce 


Ruthenian (Russniak) 
Scandinav ian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes ) 


spanish American 
Syrian 
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TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, Jr; Y 
TO NOVEMBER, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS. “ 














Immigrant. 





Occupation. 


: ‘ July to | 
Nov., 1922. | nov.” 1992. 


| 





PG ty sacs okonhemttae 6 ccs ndtteagsee cy stansee 
Architects 

Clergy : 
Se os = a RE oe 
Electricians ; 
Engineers (professiona)) : 
RN thn as v5.55 be ORs con's cece dnsvcccctcabeces 
Literary and scientific persons. 

Musicians 

Officials (Government) 

Physicians 

Sculptors ; 

TE a. 6 wind nights ge «ud cate Bad oo eco cance j 
Other professiona!. 


| 
Professional: 
| 





i) or 
Ow Ah ee RS 





“I Or bo 








Skilled: 


Barbers and hairdressers 
Blacksmi ths 





Butchers. . To Fh te epee Speen 
aR RRS. ae eae 
Carpenters and joiners 

Cigarette makers....................- aS ie ey 
Cigar makers 

Cigar packers 

Clerks and accountants 

NS 6 isc aoe ah tS «sre Mae ce cccqnases 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary). 
Furriers and fur workers 

isn dg mo G40 Kalco nc dp dubicccesacecass : 
Hat and cap makers 
Iron and steel workers 


a e 


iene 





Siochenies (not specified } 

Meta! workers (other than iron, stee! and tin). ..... 
eee iP FO6 CUD AmCREO SE LEKS KO deNs coeeetsee} 
Milliners 








[ 
be 
| 
Ft 
i; 
b 
he 
| 
be 
| 
ie 
S| 


Painters and I ed 5 icin ain dae e dade dn oh ou * 
Pattern makers 

EE Ee Se pe 
Ne te id aw pleuie dish ansaid ale 6d gen 2 


ESET ea ae 
— workers (not specified) 


atch and clock makers 
Weavers and spinmers................22..+0200+.--- 
Whee! ts 
Woodworkers (not specified) 
Other skilled 
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1£4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, 
Tank SEN ' JULY TO NOVEMBER, 1922, BY OCCUPATIONS—Concluded. 


Immigrant. rant. 





July to 
Nov., 1922. 


July to 


Nov., 192 Nov., 1922. 


\Misceilaneous—Concluded. 
Farmers 
Fishermen 
ERED, TEES EE I 


[hen asec ea divscce dé dbhw’ ciaciccéccces 


Ber VORB Fae 55 0 20 Sb ose ceesbdde es cccecescceese 
Other miscellaneous 


No occupation (including women and children) 19,5 


Grand total 49.814 37, 7,077 | 





ese — " . ° 

sLe 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT A LIENS ADMITTED AND 
AST PERMAMENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JULY TO No- 
VEMBER, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 











States. 
Tuly to 
Nov., 1922 


July to 
Nov., 1922 


| Immigrant. Emigrant 


Nov., 1922 Nov., 1922 


Alabama 51 = 
acka 7 

pT eee | a 700 307 
BERD i tn ne o - @ a or > e 101 
California ove. F ; , 231 | , 151 
Colorado » Fs ae f 805 
Connecticut apc, 22 , 952 | 
Delaware ‘Ae. 56 | 252 
District of Columbia eA ; 768 | 
Florida AG tn sow ; 7 , 337 | 
Georgia 


Rauens...... ch dues s. 
Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ® 
Maryland........ 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota............ 
Mississippi 

Missouri. ...... 
Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 
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TaBLe 5.—_FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED Anp 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, JULY To No. 
VEMBER, 1922, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES—Concluded. 








Immigrant. 


Emigrant. 





Nov., 1922. 


July to 


Nov., 1922. 


Nov., 1922. | 





ty 


July to 
Nov., 1922, 


452 
44 

















46, 982 





——__.. 


TABLE 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATEs 


UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19, 1921 


AS EXTENDED BY PUBLIC 


RESOLUTION NO. 55, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY Il, 1922, JULY; 


TO DECEMBER 31, 1922. 








Country or region of birth. 


Admitted 
Dec. 1-31. 
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272 
229 
735 
549 
276 
990 
107 
218 
832 
45 
136 
730 
204 
485 
51 
928 
92 . 
34 
590 


(?) 
3 


ee 





71, 561 








357, 


8| sS8heBSaahizk 








139, 770 





1 After all admissions and pending cases have been deducted from the annual quota. 
3 Exhausted for year. Pending cases for which quotas have been granted cover differences bet weet 


annual quota and number already admitted. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





California. 


THE data here given are from a typewritten summary of the forth- 
coming 20th biennial report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of California for the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. 

Collection of wage claims.—During the period covered by the report 
out of 22,718 wage claims filed with the bureau, 10,538, or 46.4 per 
cent, were collected, the amount thus secured reaching $450,164, 
over six times that collected in 1913. It is estimated that in addi- 
tion to these collections the bureau saves the workers of California 
from $55,000 to $85,000 a year in legal fees. 

Wages of cannery hands in Alaska.—As the result of the bureau’s 
supervision of wage payments to Alaska salmon cannery workers, 
the net average earnings of such workers, which were at a low level, 
have steadily increased. 

Eight-hour law.—In the above-mentioned biennial period 870 com- 
plaints relative to violations of the 8-hour law were investigated by 
the bureau. Restaurants led in the number of violations. Hotels, 
apartment houses, and boarding houses ranked next in the frequency 
of infringements of this law. 

Child labor.—In the scholastic year 1921-22, 2,395 working per- 
mits were issued to children—1,423 to children between 14 and 15 
years of age and 972 to children between 15 and 16 years of age. In 
1920-21 only 1,203 permits were issued—a little more than one-half 
the number in 1921-22. 

In 1910 there were 11,251 gainfully employed children in Cali- 
fornia; in 1920 only 9,057—a decrease of 19.5 per cent. 

Inspection.—The bureau’s factory inspection work has been 
handicapped by the inadequacy of appropriations. There are 
approximately 12,000 industrial establishments in the State and the 
bureau has but one factory inspector. Only 2,267 inspections of 
factories and mercantile establishments were made by the bureau 
in the two years ending June 30, 1922. During this period the 
bureau started 80 prosecutions for violations of the labor law. In 
51, or 63.7 per cent, of these cases convictions were secured. 





Colorado.! 


; [HE enforcement of the factory inspection law of Colorado has 

__ been of great assistance in the reduction of the number of indus- 
trial accidents in the State. While the law is in very many respects 
a good one, it has various defects, it is said, among them being the 
lack of standardization of the bureau’s inspection work with that of 





‘Colorado. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Biennial report, 1921-1922. Denver, 1922. 
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private accident insurance companies whose safety orders so of{oy 
differ very considerably from the State law. Moreover, the wor<i;, 
of the law fails to bring out clearly the absolute authority of (i, 
bureau’s inspectors “to enforce necessary safety orders. * * 
A State law should supersede in authority all self-made rules.” 

During 1921, 2,084 safety and sanitary orders were issued: jy 
1922, 2,270. The total number of inspections for 1921-22 4, 
5,185, which greatly exceeded the number for any other simily, 
period. 

The sanitary conditions of restaurants in all parts of the State hay, 
been very much improved. The issuance of a special compliance 
letter to establishments which have been found “strictly sanitary. 
has resulted in considerable clearing up. The possession of th; 
certificates is highly appreciated and the restaurants have shovy; 
themselves willing to meet the obligations imposed before sy 
endorsements are conferred. 

Child labor.—During the biennial period covered by the repor 
compliance with the child-labor law was secured without recourse 
to court proceedings. Taking all things into consideration, ther 
have been remarkably few objections to the operation of the act. 

During 1921 and the first nine months of 1922, 1,400 working cer. 
tificates were issued to school children in Denver, 14.2 per cent more 
than in 1919-1920. 

Collection of wage claims.—The bureau has no legal power to en- 
force the payment of wage claims. “‘Only moral suasion is used.’ 
From December, 1920, to November, 1922, inclusive, 2,735 claims 
were filed involving $261,174.35. Of these claims 1,936 were paid, 


the amount collected aggregating $127,790.61. . This work was ( 
without charge to claimants. 

The following statement reveals the difficulties which confront 
bureau as a wage collection agency: 


In this on work we are handicapped and retarded not only by lack o 
a 


power, but by the absence of any statute fixing a legal workday, and one | 
minimum wage for such a day. Many more persons than one is willing to admit an 
employed on terms that are thoroughly indefinite as to either time or wages. 1) 
are employed ‘‘by the month’”’ and expected to work every day and as long in a (a: 
as strength will permit. They are promised ‘‘what they are worth,’’ or the ‘‘goig 
wage.’’ Such arrangements inevitably breed misunderstandings of a kind that ca 
never be settled in a way that the worker can get asquare deal. So we would recou- 
mend that if such a thing is possible, a statute should be enacted stating de/initel) 
what is a ‘‘day”’ for the worker, and another one fixing a minimum pay for sucha da) 
This for both men and women in all occupations, and whether the employer is a ¢on- 
pany, or a corporation, or a private citizen. We believe that such a statute would 
of very widespread benefit to a class of people who greatly need State aid. 


Woman’s eight-hour law.—The woman’s 8-hour law of Colorado was 
enacted a decade ago. The bureau considers that the unsatisfactory 
results of this legislation are due to the fact that this measure 10 
cludes but few occupations. It is urged in the report that the law be 
amended ‘‘to cover all women working in any occupation of what 
ever kind or character.” 

Beet-sugar industry.—A special report is made on 16 beet-sugal 
factories of the State. About 200,000 acres of land were in cultivi- 
tion in 1921 to provide raw material for these establishments. 11 
cultivation and harvesting of this crop involved wage payinents 
amounting to $6,000,000, or $30 an acre. When to this sum is added 
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the $5,449,416 paid to 6,833 men and 252 women employed in these 
16 factories, the total pax sv aggregates $11,449,000. 

Newspaper industry.—The newspaper industry is a very impor- 
tant one in Colorado, the capital invested in such industry by pub- 
lishers being $5,336,465; the number of wage earners employed, 
2,178, and the average yearly pay roll, $3,379,986. 





Massachusetts. 


THE following regulations' for safeguarding power-press tools 
have been adopted by the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industries to become effective February 1, 1923: 


(1) All power press tools in use shall be constructed, or effective safety appliances 
provided, to ea the hand of an operator from being in the hazard zone at the time 
f operation ; u1— 

, ia) The speed of the press when running continuously is more than 30 working 
strokes minute and the clutch is en for each stroke. 

(b) The speed of the press is more than 45 working strokes per minute, the stroke is 
less than 4 inches and the press is running continuously. 

(2) Power shall be off and press drive wheel shall be at rest while tools are being 
adjusted, except where the control allows the ram to be stopped at any point of the 
stroke. 

(3) No person shall render inoperative or fail to use any safety appliance which has 
been provided in accordance with section 1. 

Note 1.—Safety omen may be of the following types: 

(a) Stationary guards. 

(b) Movable guards of the sweep type, operating positively from the ram or shaft 
and not from the tripping mechanism. 

(c) Movable of the gate type, closing in advance of the operation of the 
clutch. 

(d) Mechanical means; such as chute, slide, dial, magazine or roll feeds. 

(e) Double hand trips. 

({) Pliers or other hand implements. 





North Carolina.? 


THE enactment of an 8-hour law and a workmen’s compensation 
l 


9) 


aw “without regard to fault of workmen,” and the creation of a 
State labor board for the adjustment of industrial controversies are 
among the outstanding recommendations made by the commissioner 
of labor and printing in his letter transmitting the report of his 
department for the biennial period 1921-1922 to the governor of the 
State. Provisions for the inspection of boilers, drastic legislation for 
the safeguarding of machinery, and the strengthening of existing 
me gga to women in industry and child labor are also recom- 
mended. 

The commissioner points out that while “North Carolina has 
become one of the leading manufacturing States, it is also one of the 
most delinquent in providing and maintaining industrial standards 
for the protection of workers.” It is one of the six States in the 
Union which has no compensation law. 





‘Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Recommendations of punch press committee 
varding ress tools. 
, Dec. 19, 1922, pp. 1, 2. 
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Over 19,000 men and women have found jobs and positions in th. 
past year through the recently created employment bureau whic) 
operates under the direction of the State Department of Labor an¢ 
Printing. 


Pennsylvania.' 


‘THE commissioner of the Department of Labor and Industry of 
Pennsylvania is of the opinion that the apprenticeship system of 
the State urgently requires consideration. The industrial board may 
make, at an early date, a survey to find out what progress has bee 
made in the matter of training prospective workers in industry. 

Building code.—In the beginning of 1923 Pennsylvania will have , 
building code which will meet a long-standing need in State admin. 
istration by coordinating various departmental activities. The 
Departments of Health, State, Police, and Labor and Industry have 
jurisdictional functions in regulating building. The code, as drafted 
would include these regulations. Provision would also be made “for 
concerted enforcement and administration.”” This scheme is reported 
as harmonizing with the governor’s policies in regard to govemn- 
mental supervision. Although the code will not cover first and second 
class cities, it will be drawn up along the lines of the Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and Scranton codes. 

Increase in building plans.—The State Bureau of Inspection has 
approved 20 per cent more building plans in 1922 than in 1921. 
taking as basis of comparison the first nine months. Building con- 
struction activities are reported as 100 per cent better than in 1918. 


At present there seems to be no cessation in the construction of homes, 
apartments, schools, factories, business houses, and amusement 
places. All plans for buildings of over two stories, public buildings, 
and factories, except in first and second class cities, are approved by 
the Department of Labor and Industry. 

ay yea of industrial home work rulings.—According to a report 


y the committee on women and children, replies received 


sc 


made 
from. employers in all parts of the State show “a most favorable 
spirit in acceptance of the industrial home work rulings of the board.’ 
Petitions in general indicate efforts to get better acquainted with the 
rules in order to avoid violations. 1 





8 ag may, oye Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, November, 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 





Migration of Colored Workers from the South. 


FoR several months past there have been occasional notices of a 
renewed migration of colored workers from Southern States to 
Northern cities, and various explanations have been offered for it. 
The following statement of the underlying reason is taken from the 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond for December 30, 
1922: 


Reports of serious conditions among the tenant farmers of lower and central South 
Carolina are reaching us. Most of these tenant farmers are negroes, and usually 
at this season of the year they have some money from their cotton crops; but this 
year the damage done to cotton by the boll weevil was so serious that few of the 
tenants have surplus funds after paying rent, fertilizer bills, and supply bills. Ina 
great many instances these bills have been only partly paid. Living in a purely 

icultural section, these farmers are unable to secure work to tide them over until 
m 2 ting time again, and in many cases their landlords are unable to ‘‘carry’”’ them 
through the winter. As a result, many negroes are leaving the farms for Northern 
cities where they hope to secure work for the winter. Some of them will return 
South in the spring, but many of the younger ones will doubtless find the cities to 
their aking and will remain there permanently. An important effect of the migration 
is a possible shortage of tenant labor on the cotton plantations next year. 





Meeting of National Personnel Association." 


THE National Personnel Association (a merger of the National 

Association of Corporation Training and the Industrial Relations 
Association of America) held its meeting in Pittsburgh November 8, 
9, and 10, 1922, which was attended by 400 delegates. 

Among the subjects discussed at this conference were: The social 
and economic effects of the United States immigration policy, training 
immigrant workers, shop training, progress of trade apprenticeship, 
employment and labor turnover, sepahelouien! tests, job analysis, 
developing men for executive positions, training of foremen, personnel 
weer ae of small offices, economics for employees, pension plans, and 

ealth education. 





Meeting of International Association on Unemployment.’ 


at Geneva on October 20, 1922. The conference was attende 
representatives from Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
s Hungary, Italy, Norway, Spain, and Switzerland, who unanimously 
decided that the association should resume its work, the activities of 
the organization at least along international lines having been sus- 


‘HE International Association on Unemployment held a —— 
b 





‘Tron Age, New York, Nov. 16, 1922, p. 1315. 
* International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 30, 1922, pp. 7, 8. 
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pended since August, 1914. A provisional executive committee yi] 
endeavor to bring together the national sections and individya| 
members making up the organization in 1914. A full meeting yi) 
be called for as early a date as practicable to draft a constitution anq 
new rules. Pending this conference the provisional committee wi|| 
arrange for the association to participate in the international socio. 
political congress which it is proposed to convene in 1923 or 1924. 

One of the principal aims of the association will be to conduct 
propaganda for the ratification of the draft conventions and recom. 
mendations on unemployment which have been adopted by the Inter. 
national Labor Office. The association will again take up its studies 
of come me rama and —- roblems and other factors influ- 
encing the labor market. Research will be supplemented by active 
work for the adoption of measures required to improve existing 
conditions. 


International Conference on Psychology and Vocational Guidance.' 


"THE third international conference on psychology as applied to 

vocational guidance was in session in Milan from October 2 to 4 
1922, with delegates from the following 12 countries in attendance: 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Spain, and Switzer- 
land. The relations between psychology and various kinds of 
scientific research were emphasized in many of the papers presented 
at the meeting, and the need in vocational guidance, of the coopers- 
tion of physiologists, doctors, educationalists, and economists was 
pointed out. 

Among other problems discussed were the international standardi- 
zation of tests, vocational abilities, innate and acquired abilities, and 
the psychological classification of occupations. 

It was proposed by the principal of the Lausanne School of Crafts 
to divide manual occupations into “finger-tip trades,’’ ‘‘ hand trades,’ 
and ‘“‘arm trades.”’ 

A French delegate submitted a “medical counterindication card,’ 
the heading of which read: 

The doctor’s certificate will be most useful if he is asked to provide suggestions of 
occupations which the candidate can not follow without danger to himself or other, 
rather than positive indications of trades for which the candidate is particularly suited 

In a report on an investigation into the causes of fatal accidents it 
was stated that out of 100 such accidents 49 were found to be due to 
“maladaptation of the worker to his work.” | 

Several papers dealt with the research activities of vocations 
— institutions in Amsterdam, Barcelona, Berlin, Brussels, 
eneva, London, Paris, Prague, and elsewhere. 





1 International Labor Review, Geneva, Dec., 1922, pp. 1004, 1005. 
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Merger of Two International Social Science Associations." 


AT the meeting of the International Association for Labor Legis- 

lation, held at Geneva in October, 1922, a brief report of which 
conference appeared in the January, 1923, Monruiy Lasor Review, 
it was agreed to interpret the term “labor legislation” in the consti- 
tution of this organization as including social insurance. Through 
this agreement the work of the International Association for Social 
Insurance was for practical reasons merged with that of the first- 
mentioned body. he same agreement transferred unemployment 
insurance from the program of the International Association on 
Unemployment to the combined program of the other two ——— 
tions. iia Setemationsl Association on Unemployment will con- 
tinue as an independent body dealing only with problems of the 
labor market. 





Reciprocity of Unemployment Relief in Denmark and Germany.” 


THE Danish authorities, who until now have granted unemployment 
donations only to those German workers who were domiciled in 
Denmark before the war, have decided to grant such donations to 
all German unemployed workers who have been residing in Denmark 
since July 1, 1919. 

As a measure of reciprocity, the German minister of labor has 
directed that similar benefits shall be paid to all Danish workers 
residents of Germany since July 1, 1919. 





! American Labor Legislation Review, New York, December, 1922, pp. 234, 235. 
4 Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, Berlin, Aug. 15, 1922, p. 426. 





PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


CauirorNniA.—Industrial Accident Commission. Report from July 1, 1921, te Jun 
80,1922. Sacramento, 1922. 123 pp. 


This report is summarized on pages 170 to 172 of the January issue of the Monruzy 
Lasor REVIEW. 
Cotorapo.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Biennial report, 1921-1922. Denver, 199) 


68 P?P.- ° 
Certain information from this report is published on pages 265 to 267 of this 


issue of the Montaity LaBor Review. 

—— Bureau of Mines. Annual report for the year 1921. Denver, 1922. 55 pp. 

Accident statistics from this report are published on pages 229 and 230 of this issue 
of the Montuty Lasor REVIEW. 

Hawau.—Governor. Report to the Secretary of the Interior [for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922). Washington, 1922. 116 pp. Map. 

The section relating to the work of the industrial accident boards during the fiscal 
year 1921-22 is reviewed on page 232 of this issue of the Montuty Lasor Review. 
Kentucky.—Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report, June 30, 1920, to June 30, 

1921. [Frankfort, 1922.| 43 pp. 

A brief digest of this report is given on pages 232 and 233 of this issue of the 
Monruiy Lasor Review. 

—— —— Report of leading decisions, March 16, 1920, to March 1, 1922. Frankfort 
[1922]. 222, vi pp. 

ag oe enn. heer of Education. Division of university extension. Th 
Massachusetts problem of immigrant education in 1921-22. Boston, 1922. 23 pp. 
Bulletin, whole No. 50. 

A report on the results accomplished during the past three years by approximately 
100 Massachusetts cities and towns in the education of foreign-speaking adult 
immigrants. ; 

Unirep Srates.—Bureau of Efficiency. Report for the period from November 1, 1921, 
to October 31, 1922. Washington, 1922. 19 pp. 

—— Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The almond 
industry in Italy and Spain, by Edward A. Foley. Washington, 1922. 58 pp. 
Mimeograplied. Report F. 8. 22. 

A brief digest of this report appears on pages 60 and 61 of this issue of the MonTuty 
Lasor REVIEW. 

— —— Office of Farm Management and Farm Economics. Harvest labor investiga 
tions, 1921. Preliminary report. (Washington, 1922.] 9 pp. Mimeographed. 

A review of this report may be found on pages 44 to 50 of this issue of the Monrutr 
LaBor REvIEWw. 

Harvest labor problems in the wheat belt. Washington, 1922. $5 pp. 

Bulletin No. 1020. : 

A review of this bulletin may be found on pages 44 to 50 of this issue of the Mon: iL! 


Lasor REVIEW. 
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ep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Navigation. Annual report 
ar the fiscal year ended June 80, 1922. Washington, 1922. 178 pp. 


Among the labor data in this publication are the reports on nationality, discharge, 
desertion, wages, and allotment of wages of seamen. Appendix B contains 32 pages, 
which are chiefly taken up with wage statistics for this class of workers. 

_—_ —— Bureau of the Census. Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. 
Washington, 1922. 52 pp. 

The report shows the character and scope of the statistics gathered by this bureau. 

— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor: Its history, activities, and organization, by 
Gustavus A. Weber. Washington, 1922. 59 pp. Bulletin No. 319. Miscellaneous 
series. 

This report is reviewed on page 251 of this issue of the Monruty Lasor Review. 
— —— —— Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1921. Washington, 

1922. 852 pp. Bulletin No. 809. or laws of the United States series. 

A brief review of this bulletin appears on pages 244 and 245 of this issue of the 
Montoty Labor Review. 

— —— Women’s Bureau. Preliminary report on hours and wages of women in 
industry in Missouri. Washington, 1922. 28 pp. 

A résumé of this report is given on pages 177 and 178 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor REVIEW. 

—— Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Annual report for the fiscal year 
ended June 80, 1922. Washington, 1922. 33 pp. 

Contains a discussion of the coal strike? and an account of the varied activities of 
the bureau, including training in first-aid and rescue work, and studies of health 
hazards in the petroleum industry. 

— —— —— Coal-dust explosion tests in the experimental mine, 1913 to 1918, inclusive. 
Washington, 1922. xxvi, 689 pp. Illustrated. Bulletin No. 167. 

This bulletin is reviewed on pages 225 to 228 of this issue of the Monraty Lazor 
REVIEW. 

— —— —— Coke-oven accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1921, 
by Wilhkam W. Adams. Washington, 1922. 34 pp. Technical paper $18. 

Data from this report are given on pages 224 and 225 of this issue of the MonrHLy 
Lasor RevIEw. 

— —— —— Tests of gas masks and respirators for protection from locomotive smoke 


in railroad tunnels with analyses of tunnel atmospheres. Washington, 1922. 27 pp. 
Technical paper 292. 


For a résumé of this bulletin see pages 228 and 229 of this issue of the Monruty 
Lasor Review. 


— —— Bureau of Pensions. Report for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1922. Wash- 
ington, 1922. 29 pp. 

Includes report on the operation of the retirement law for Federal employees. At 
the close of the fiscal year there were 7,576 annuitants, as compared with 6,471 a year 
earlier, and a surplus in the retirement fund of $18,134,263.91 as compared with 
$9,672,842.03 at the close of the previous fiscal year. During the year a total of 
$6,392,327.11 was disbursed for annuities, refunds, and allowances. During the 
period covered by the report there were 614 deaths of annuitants; and 70,580 refunds 
amounting to $2,203,198.04. The average annual rate of annuity was $564.48; 1,475 


| persons received annuities ranging between $180 and $360, inclusive; 728, annuties 


ranging between $576.01 and $648, inclusive; and 3,202, annuities ranging between 
$648.01 and $720, inclusive. 
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UNITED eg Compensation Commission. Report, July 1, 1921, tp 
June 30, 1922. Washington, 1922. 111 pp. 
A summary of this report is given on pages 237 to 241 of this issue of the Monruzy 

Lazsor REvIEw. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational Education. Proceedings of the first national confer. 
ence on vocational rehabilitation of — disabled in industry or otherwise, 9}. 
Louis, Mo., May 15, 16, 17, 1922. ashington, 1922. 188 pp. 

This report of the proceedings of the first national vocational rehabilitation confer. 
ence covers work done for persons disabled in industry and in other ways. The 
phases of rehabilitation work dealt with in the speeches and discussions were reciproc. 
ity among the States; cooperation of State departments, of private agencies, and of 
industry in the work; rehabilitation of certain types of disabilities; proposed in vesti- 
gations by Federal and State boards, and problems for future legislation. 

—— Interstate Commerce Commission. Annual report [for year ending October $1, 1999 
except as otherwise noted]. Washington, 1922. 2389 pp. 

The report of the Bureau of Safety contains statistics of accidents on steam rail. 


roads in 1921. 
Official—F oreign Countries. 


ArRGENTINA.—Comisién Nacional de Casas Baratas. Memoria, 1921-1922. Buenos 
Aires, 1922. 99 pp. Illustrated. 


The report of the National Commission on Low-priced Houses for 1921 and the 
first half of 1922. Data from this report were used in this issue of the Monrmy 
Lasor Review (pp. 212 to 216). 


AustraLia.—[Department of the Treasury.| Invalid and old-age pensions. Statement 
for the twelve months ended June 30, 1922. Melbourne, 1922. 10 pp. 


—— —— Maternity allowances. Statement showing number of claims granted and 
roeded, expenditure, and cost of administration during the twelve months end 
une 30,1922. Melbourne, 1922. $ pp. 

The claims paid during the year numbered 138,140; those rejected, 520. The 
amount paid out in maternity allowances was £690,700 ($3,361,292, par), while the 
cost of administration was £15,441 ($75,144, par). 

—— (New Svuvuts Watzs).—Department of Labor and Industry. Report on the working 
of the factories and shop act, 1912, during the year 1921. Sydney, 1922. 40 pp. 
—— (QUEENSLAND).—Department of Labor. Report for year ended June 30, 1922. 
risbane, 1922. 50 pp. 

According to the report there were on March 31, 1922, 32,820 persons employed in 
the registered factories and 23,104 persons employed in shops. Factory accidents 
numbered 275 during the year ending June 30, 1922. Two hundred and fifty-six wage 
awards were in operation. Comparative tables show the rates of wages payable under 
the various industrial awards, 1917 to 1922, beth inclusive. 

—— (TasMania).—Government Statistician. Statistics for the year 1920-21. [Hobar!| 
1922. [Various paging.| 

Includes among other data the number of workers in various industries, their 
wages, hours, and output. 

—— Industrial Department. Seventh annual report for 1921-22, on factories, waves 
boards, shops, etc. Hobart, 1922. 39 pp. 

—— (Vicroria).—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report, 1921. Melbourne, 1922. 
4 pp. 

Bere1um.— Ministere de ’ Intérieur et de 1 Hygiene. Annuaire statistique de la Belgiqu 
et du Congo Belge, 1915-1919. 1°* parte: années 1914-1918. 2™* partie: annt 
1919. Tome 46. Brussels, 1922. cv, 240 pp. 


This number of the statistical yearbook of Belgium and the Belgian Congo is divided 
into two sections, the first part dealing with the years 1914 to 1918, inclusive, and the 
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second with the year 1919. The usual statistics relating to the population, commerce, 

industry, agriculture, education, etc., are given and in addition there is a section 

dealing with special conditions during the period of the war. 

CanaDA.—Department of Labor. Wages and hours of labor in Canada, 1921 and 1922. 
Ottawa, 1922. 89 pp. Wages and hours of labor report No. 4. 

Figures from this report are given on pages 150 to 153 of this issue of the MonTHLY 

LaBoR REVIEW. 

—_— (OntTario).—Department of Labor. The first annual report, 1920. Toronto, 
1921. 57 pp. 


GerMANY (HamBurG).—Statistisches Landesamt. Der Wert der Gehilter. und Léhne 
in Hamburg. Hamburg, 1922. 37 pp. 8 charts. Statistische Mitteilungen iiber 
den hamburgischen Staat, Nr. 13. 


A statistical study of the Statistical Office of the free State of Hamburg on the nominal 
and real value of salaries and wages in Hamburg in 1920, 1921; and 1922, as compared 
with those paid on July 1, 1914. The principal contents of the study are discussed in 
an article in the present issue of the Montuiy LasBor Review (pp. 153 to 159). 
Great Brirain.—Home Office. Factory and workshop orders. 1922 edition. London, 

1922. 291 pp. 


— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Two contributions to the study of accident 
causation. London, 1922. xi, 86 pp. Report No. 19. General series No. 7. 


A digest of this report is given on pages 230 and 231 of this issue of the MonTHLY 
Lasor REVIEW. 

— Mines Department. Reports of secretary for mines and chief inspector of mines for 
year ending December 31, 1921. London, 1922. 181 pp. 

The total output of minerals from the mines and quarries of Great Britain for the 
year 1921 was 201,999,903 tons as compared with 284,601,174 tons in 1920. Of this 
total production of minerals coal comprised 163,251,181 tons as compared with 229,- 
532,081 in the preceding year. 

The total number of workers employed was 1,226,917, representing a decrease of 
110,380 persons over the preceding year. Of the total number employed in 1921, 
968,646 were underground or inside workers; 258,271 above ground or outside workers. 

The average weekly number of days during 1921 on which the mines were in actual 
operation was 4.72 and the aggregate number of days on which coal was mined during 
the year was 184.18. 

Fatal accidents in the mines in 1921 numbered 768 as compared with 1,130 in 1920. 
A decrease is also shown in the persons injured, the number being 86,888 in 1921 and 
118,490 in 1920. Of the fatal accidents in 1921, 690 occurred underground; 78 above 
ground. In this connection the fact that owing to a suspension of work for about three 
months the miners were not exposed to the usual number of occupational risks, should 
be taken into consideration. 

The report also contains among other subjects a general review of the coal-mining 
industry in 1921, including the stoppage from March 31 to July 4 of that year; the 
mining industry act, 1920, and the miners’ welfare fund. 

— Registrar of Friendly Societies. ts for ingDec. : 

eet (A). Stannarical on Cher omadiean Bere o« seiigiibig- we fricuthe 

societies, orders and branches, workmen’s compensation schemes, loan societies and 

railway savings banks. London, 1922. vii, 84 pp. 

—— -—— Reports for the years 1918-1920. Part B. Industrial and provident societies. 
London, 1922. wv, 179 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—Emigration and immigration: Legislation and treaties, 
Geneva, 1922. xv, 439 pp. 

The compilation, which is in three parts, is not complete, but is an attempt to 
present the essential points of lengthy and complex legislation and diplomatic texts. 

Part I deals with legislation on emigration and contains 11 chapters. Among the 
subjects treated are the following: The definition of an emigrant; the right to emigrate 
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and the restrictions on that right; the passport; emigration funds; the protection 
emigrants before departure; protective measures to be carried out by agents engaged 
in transport emigration and recruiting, which measures concern the obligation of such 
agents as to contracts, the repatriation of emigrants, the care of their money, th, 
transportation of their luggage, etc.; the restriction on the activities of agents an; 
the penalties for their violation of the law, the transportation of emigrants by sea an; 
by land, the protection of emigrants abroad by their own Governments, emigrants j, 
transit, and repatriation. 

In Part II, on immigration legislation, the first chapter gives definitions of th. 
term ‘‘immigrant.’’ In the four remaining chapters of the section are presente, 
provisions regarding conditions of admission, administrative bodies dealing with 
immigration and advantages granted immigrants, their admission and rejection and 
their treatment after arrival, including registration, facilities for securing employ. 
ment, and protection. 

In Part III the international agreements relative to emigration and immigratioy 
are analyzed, the general treaties being taken up in Chapter I and the special treaties 
both bilateral and multilateral, in Chapter IT. 

Some of the matters covered by the special treaties are: Accident insurance; old. 
age and invalidity insurance; health insurance; unemployment insurance; savings: 
protection of workers, minors, and infirm; public health, charitable relief. leg) 
assistance; prohibition of night work for women; prohibition of the use of white phos. 
phorus in match manufacture; the suppression of traffic in women and children; and 
the conventions and recommendations of the international labor conferences. 
INTERNATIONAL Lasor OrrFice.—<Statistics of unemployment in various countries, 191) 

to1922. Geneva, May, 1922. 28 pp. Studies and reports, 1922, No.1. Unemploy- 

ment serves. 
~ Four sets of tables give some indication of the fluctuations in employment from 
1910 up to March, 1922, in all countries for which official employment statistics have 
been regularly published. The first set gives for each country the per cent of unem- 
ployed trade-union members in all the trades covered by the statistics and in the 
principal trade groups. The second set gives for certain trade groups (metal indus 
tries, building trades, woodworking, textiles, and transportation) the per cent oi 
unemployed trade-union members in certain countries. The third and fourth sets 
of tables show the state of unemployment in 1921 and 1922 in certain countries ( Au:- 
tria, France, Italy, Switzerland, Ozechoslovakia, and the United States) which do 
not publish data as to unemployment among trade-union members, but publish 
unemployment statistics based on the number of applicants for work at public 
employment exchanges, the number of persons in receipt of unemployment benetits. 
the number of persons totally unemployed and on short time, or on the increase and 
decrease of persons employed by industrial establishments making reports. 
NETHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Overzicht van den omvang en den 


vornaamsten inhoud der collectieve arbeidsovereenkomsten op 1 Januari 1922. Th 
Hague, November, 1922. 49 pp. Statistiek van Nederland, No. 356. 


A bulletin of the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands on the extent 0! 
collective agreements in that country at the beginning of 1922 and on the principal 
contents of ux sting agreements. The contents of the bulletin will be discussed in a1 
article in a subsequent issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 

—— (AmsTerDAm).—Gemeente-Arbeidsbeurs. Verslag over het jaar 1921. Amsterdam, 
1922. 67 pp. Verslagen van Bedrijven, Diensten en Commissién der Gemeente 
Amsterdam, No. 2. 

The annual report for the year 1921 of the municipal labor exchange of Amsterdam. 
— Gemeentelijk Arbeidsbureau. Verslag over het jaar 1921. Amsterdam, 1922. 55 pp. 

Verslagen van Bedrijven, Diensten en Commissién der Gemeente Amsterdam, No. 1’. 

The annual report of the labor bureau of the city of Amsterdam, containing statis 

tics and data as to number of manual workers employed by the municipality, thei 
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occupations, wages, working conditions, etc., and also general unemployment statis- 

tics of the city of Amsterdam. 

Norway.—Departementet for Handel, Sigfart, Industri og Fiskeri. Poststyrelsen. 
Norges postvesen. Christiania, 1922. 112 pp. Norges Offsielle Statistikk, VII, 50. 

Statistics on Norway’s mail service. Refers briefly to the railroad strike of Decem- 
ber, 1920, and the steamship strike of June, 1921, and to the State pension fund. The 
postal service also has three benefit funds, which are noted in this report: The Postal 

Relief Fund, which under certain circumstances aids widows, children, and parent 
of deceased employees; the Postal Benefit Fund for employees, etc., who do nots 
come under the State Pension Fund; and Gulbrandsen’s legacy, the interest of which 
is divided equally among three needy persons in certain positions. 
—— Fiskeridirektoren Norges fiskerier, 1919. Christianta, 1922. 42*,151 pp. Norges 
Offisielle Statistikk, VII, 58. 

Report on the fishing industry of Norway for 1919. According to the statistics of 
the State Insurance Institute on accident insurance for fishermen there were 91,435 
fishermen. According to the parish constables there were in all 109,764 fishermen, 
with fishing the sole occupation of 27,124, the main occupation of 44,564, and an 
extra source of profit for 38,076. Prices on cod, liver, roes, and fish heads are given 
for the 10-year period 1910 to 1919, and prices of herring, sprat, salmon, mackerel, 
lobsters, etc., are also given. 

Swepen.—Riksforsdkringsanstalten. [Berdttelse] dr 1921. Stockholm, 1922. $2 pp. 
Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Forsakringsvasen. 

Report of the State Insurance Institute of Sweden for the year 1921. The number 
of employers registered with the institute during 1921 was about 351,110. During 
that year 21,428 accidents to workers insured with the institute were reported. About 
2,480 of these concerned employees of self-insured employers and 4,570 were among 
State employees. 

The report also covers the operations of the 1908 and 1918 accident insurance laws 
for fishermen, accident insurance in military service, annuities for illegitimate chil- 
dren, and life insurance in connection with home-owning loans. 

—— Socialstyrelsen. Livsmedelsférbrukningen inom mindre bemedlade hushdll under 
krisdren 1914-1918. Stockholm, 1922. 141 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Soci- 

_ alstatistik. 

Results of an investigation by the Swedish Labor Bureau (Socialstyrelsen) into 
the quantity and cost of food consumed by certain classes during the years 1914 to 
1918. The second part treats of the effect of high costs on the nutritive value of the 
foods bought. Prizes were given to families keeping household accounts, which the 
report states probably aided results. For the best books premiums of from 5 to 10 
kronor ($1.34 to $2.68, par) were given and in addition during the last two investi- 
gations a special compensation of 5 kronor for 1917 and 8 kronor ($2.14, par) for 1918 
was given for each completely kept household book. 

Union oF Soutn Arrica.—Office of Census and Statistics. Statistics rf wages and 


industrial matters and of retail and wholesale prices, rents, and cost of living (1895 
to 1922). Pretoria, 1922. 124 pp. Social statistics, No. 4, 1922. 


Statistics on wages from this report are given on pages 164 and 165 of this issue of 
the Montaity Lasor REVIEW. 
Unofficial. 


CauirorNtIA University. Division of vocational education. Research and service 
center. Third annual report of the department of part-time education, Stockton, 
Calif., 1921-22. Berkeley, 1922. 82 pp. Part-time education series, No. 12. Divi- 
sion bulletin No. 10. 


Fisoer, Boyp. Mental causes of accidents. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 
wu, 815 pp. 
This study of accident causation analyzes the different conditions or attitudes of 
the mind which are responsible for many accidents with a view to suggesting methods 
by which this particular phase of the safety problem may be met. 
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Fisner, Irvine. The making of index numbers. A study of their varieties, tests, ang 
reliability. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. xaxxi, 526 pp. 


This volume is a study of formulas for index numbers. A formula has been devel. 
oped which is designed to stand the tests both of a high degree of accuracy and speed 
of calculation. The book has been planned to meet the needs of different classes of 
readers from the specialist in mathematics to the general reader who merely wants 
to know something about index numbers. Directions are given for the reading of the 
book, so that it may be used to the greatest advantage. The appendixes include , 
discussion of the influence of weighting, a list of formulas for index numbers, numerical] 
data and examples, and a selected bibliography. 

Iowa State Cotuece. Engineering extension department. Outlines of instruction | 
in the needle-working valk. Ames [1922]. 82 pp. 

The material in this study is, as its name indicates, designed for use in public 
part-time and factory vestibule schools where girls are planning to enter or have already 
entered the needle-working trade. 

MontcomeEry, Bo-Gasriet pe. British and continental labor policy. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. (Ltd.), 1922. xxvii, 575 pp. 

A discussion of the political labor movement and labor legislation in Great Britain, 
France, and the Scandinavian countries, 1900 to 1922. Chapters 1 to 19 deal with the 
general development of the political labor movement in each of the countries included 
in the survey. Chapter 19 summarizes the important features and characteristics of 
the political labor movements in the five countries concerned, while in chapters 2 
to 26 special issues of labor policy are considered. Among these are: The legal posi. 
tion of trade-unions; conciliation and arbitration; minimum wage; legal regulation 
of the hours of labor; unemployment; joint industrial organization; and nationaliza- 
tion of industries. In addition, five appendixes outline the work and organization 
of the ministry of labor of each country included in the study. 

Nationat Sarety Counc. Proceedings, eleventh annual safety congress, Detroit, 
August 28—September 1, 1922. [Chicago] 1922. 1074 pp. 

This report of the proceedings of the annual safety congress is abridged to about 
one-half the complete stenographic report. The prepared papers are reproduced in 
full or slightly condensed but the discussions are much condensed. An account ol 
the con, ress was given in the Monruiy Lasor Review for October, 1922, pp. 159-161, 
Wartxin:}, Gorpon 8. An introduction to the study of labor problems. New York, 

Thomas Y Crowell Co., 1922. xv, 664 pp. 

This study of the facts and conditions which influence industrial relations is pre 
sented from the standpoint both of past experience and present conditions. It con- 
sists of a historical summary of the nature and’development of the problems in Eng 
land and the United States, an analysis of the problems in regard to living standards, 
wages and the wage system, hours, child and woman labor, unemployment, labor 
turnover, immigration, and industrial unrest, and the last section deals with the 
agencies and methods of adjustment including labor and employer organization 
and associations, shop committees, personnel administration, profit-sharing systems, 
cooperation, and industrial education and training. 
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